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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


PRESIDENT'S    REPORT. 


San  Fkancisco,  July  1,  1879. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen — The  accompanying  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  L. 
Mann,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  presents  in  detail  the  transactions  of 
the  Department  for  the  past  year,  and  is  so  full  and  complete 
that  I  only  deem  it  necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  public 
school  expenditure.  The  present  Board  of  Education,  while 
desirous  of  observing  a  proper  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Department,  has  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  extreme  of  parsimony.  The  most  important  department  of 
our  city  government  is  the  Public  School  Department.  Popular 
education  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  enjoyed  by  the  American 
people;  it  is  the  very  bulwark  of  our  progress,  and  as  such 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  and  it  is  deserving  of  and 
should  be  accorded  a  larger  latitude  of  expenditure  than  any 
other  branch  of  municipal  administration.  There  has  been  no 
extravagance  by  the  present  Board  of  Education  in  its  financial 
management,  but  there  has  been  a   due  liberality,  in  the  view 
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that  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco  deserves,  as  an 
institution,  all  the  liberality  that  public  spirit  and  enlarged  and 
progressive  ideas  can  bestow  upon  it.  In  this  connection  arises 
the  question  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  Public  School  teachers 
of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  fairly  earn  their  wages,  and  it  is 
as  true  of  them  as  of  people  in  any  other  vocation  in  life,  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  responsibilities  of  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  weary- 
ing labor  of  their  work,  and  the  educational  standard  they  have 
been  required  to  attain  by  close  study  and  practice,  it  will  not 
seem  that  the  salaries  paid  to  those  teachers  are  too  high.  The 
present  Board  of  Education  has,  for  these  reasons,  opposed  any 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  For  one,  I  think  that 
good  work  deserves  good  pay;  and  I  hold  that  the  teachers  of 
the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  class,  are  entitled  for 
the  services  they  render  to  the  full  figure  of  salaries  paid  under 
the  existing  standard.  If  the  pay  of  teachers  in  this  city  is 
compared  with  that  paid  to  public  school  teachers  in  other 
cities,  and  allowance  made  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
between  this  and  Atlantic  cities,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
salaries  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers  are  neither  exorbitant  nor 
disproportionate  ;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  false  economy  in  the 
Department  to  cut  down  teachers'  salaries  ;  and  to  do  so  would 
be  a  move  that  could  not  fail  to  lower  the  standard  of  capability; 
for  with  salaries  reduced  to  any  ajopreciable  extent,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  accept  less  capable  material  for  teachers,  and  the 
reduction  would,  in  all  probability,  impair  the  usefulness  of 
many  of  the  best  teachers  who  might  remain  in  the  Department 
after  the  reduction,  who  would  feel  that  poor  pay  did  not  require 
any  extra  efficiency  on  their  part.  Under  these  conditions,  deem- 
ing that  the  salaries  of  the  public  School  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  not  extravagant,  I  must  subscribe  myself  an  enemy  of 
that  economy  which  would  save  money  by  reducing  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Public  School  Department  of  this  city. 
I  remain  yours,  etc., 

A.   C.  HIESTEK, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

In  accordance  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the  following  Report 
on  the  financial  and  educational  condition  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment for  the  school  and  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  I  will 
first  call  your  attention  to  the  statistics  compiled  and  arranged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

To  A.  L.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  direction  I  submit  the  following 
Report : 

GENEEAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (U.  S.  Census,  1870) 150.U05 

Estimated  population,  1879 305,000 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  June,  1879 88,104 

Increase  for  the  year 7,816 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  five  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw 
public  money   62, 105 

Increase  for  the  year 6,206 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  who  are  entitled  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools 58,140 

Increase  for  the  year 5,958 
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Number  of  children  between  five  and  six  years 
of  age  who  will  be  entitled  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  during  the  next  year 3,965 

Increase  for  the  year 248 

Valuation  of  city  property  for  the  year  ending 
June30,1879 $244,477,360  00 

Decrease  for  the  year $10,389,690  00 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  city  purposes  for 

the  year $5,476,292  86 

Increase  for  the  year $812,225  84 

Total  income  of  the  school  department  for  the 
year,  including  cash  on  hand,  July  1,  1878..  $856,107  52 

Decrease  for  the  year $161,102  31 

Percentage  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  School 
Department  on  the  whole  revenue  raised  by 
the  city  for  the  year 15.6 

State  and  City  tax  for  1878-79  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars $1  69 

City  School  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 16 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites $1,930,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 900,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 183,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 9,302  59 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 25,000  00 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $3,047,302  59 


SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 1,251 

Boys,  350;  Girls,  901. 

Increase  for  the  year ... . . .  32 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  including 

some  Primary  Grades 14,245 

Boys,  6,999;  Girls,  7,246. 

Decrease  for  the  year 203 

Enrollment  in  the  Primary  Schools,  including 

some  Grammar  Grades 20,550 

Boys,  10,743;  Girls,  9,807. 

Increase  for  the  year 1,144 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 2,083 

Boys,  1,834;  Girls,  249. 
Decrease  for  the  year 1,516 
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Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  dtir- 

ing  the  year  in  all  the  Public  Schools 38,129 

Boys,  19,926;  Girls,  18,203. 

Decrease  for  the  year 543 

Average  number  belonging  to  High  Schools.. .  1,040 

Increase  for  the  year 32 

Average  number  belonging  to  Grammar  Grades  7,148 

Increase  for  the  year 90 

Average  number  belonging  to  Primary  Grades  19,493 

Increase  for  the  year .* 682 

Average  number  belonging  to  Evening  Schools  747 

Decrease  for  the  year 208 

Average  number  belonging  to  all   the  Public 

Schools 28,428 

Increase  for  the  year 1 ,  496 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools.  1,026 

Increase  for  the  year . .  67 

Average    daily   attendance    in   the    Grammar 

Grades 6,896 

Increase  for  the  year 179 

Average     daily    attendance    in    the     Primary 

Grades 18,454 

Increase  for  the  year 948 

Average    daily    attendance    in    the     Evening 

Schools 699 

Decrease  for  the  year 244 

Average   daily   attendance   in   all   the   Public 

Schools   27,075 

Increase  for  the  year 783 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  High  Schools  98.6 

Percentage   of    attendance   in    the    Grammar 

Grades 96 .4 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Grades  94.6 

Percentage    of    attendance    in    the    Evening 

Schools , 93.5 

Percentage   of  attendance   in   all   the   Public 

Schools 95.2 

Average   daily  attendance   per   class  in   High 

Schools 38 . 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  Grammar 

Grades 43.1 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  Primary 

Grades.   47.1 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  Evening 

Schools 27.9 
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Percentage   of    pupils   enrolled  in   the   High 

Schools 3.67 

Percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Grammar 

Grades 25.32 

Percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary 

Grades 71.01 

Number  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools 

only  during  the  year  (not  including  Chinese) , 

as  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals  in  June, 

1879 7,224 

Increase  for  the  year 673 

Number  attending  Public  and  Private  Schools 

during  the  year,  not  including  Chinese 45,353 

Increase  for  the  year 130 

Number  of  Children  between  five  and  seventeen 

years  of  age  (not  including   Chinese)  who 

have  not  attended  School  at  any  time  during 

the  year,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals 

in  June,  1879 19,389 

Increase  for  the  jrear 3, 168 
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No.  of  Teachers  who  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Girls'  High  School  of 
San  Francisco 


Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe 
for  some  Educational  Journal. . . . 


No.  of  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  any  other  State  Normal  School 


No.  of  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Cal.  State  Normal  School. 


Whole  number  of  pupils  put 
down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
grade  after  the  commencement  of 
the  School  Year 


I  Whole  number  of  pupils  promoted 
I  from  lower  to  higher  grades  at  the 
I  beginning  of  each  School  Month, 
|  not  including  the  first  month  of 
the  year 


Whole  number  of  pupils  received 
by  transfers  after  the  first  week  of 
the  School  Year 


Number  of    days   School   was   in 
session  during  the  year 
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TABLE   SHOWING    THE  NUMBER   OF   PUPILS    IN    THE  SCHOOLS 
BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1879. 


SCHOOLS. 

m 

Q 
*t 

P 
Pi 

<r 

to 

Pi 
0 

p 

Pi 

CD 

CO 

Pi 

0 

p 
p. 

a 

s* 

Q 

"i 

P 

Pi 

a 

Q 
>i 
p 
p- 

CD 

? 

P 

a 

-3 
t? 
O 

P 
P. 

CD 

CO 

© 

►1 
p 

Pi 

CO 

0 

90 
71 

a 

41 

130 

121 

76 

55 

135 

176 

137 

71 

51 

77 

71 

155 

202 

99 

213 

76 

133 

86 

100 

159 

304 

149 

95 

87 

132 

98 

215 

211 

126 

232 

156 

196 

138 

109 

105 

37 

19 

92 

65 

114 

255 

40 

107 

58 

74 

87 

168 

118 

109 

146 

150 

167 

57 

114 

112 

70 

32 

95 

76 

53 

98 

69 

62 
96 

65 

72 

827 

1023 

56 

162 
56 

257 
63 

238 

502 

Washington  Grammar 

89 
75 
56 
83 

122 
91 
60 

141 

162 
60 
43 

116 

128 
49 
78 
93 
84 
99 

168 
93 

112 

113 
52 
98 

165 
45 

109 
99 
86 

143 
51 
49 
77 
43 

107 
18 
54 
35 
4 
11 
9 
34 
63 

48 
59 
54 
87 
60 
89 
66 
54 
132 

506 
492 

28 
32 
80 
95 
45 
82 
39 
44 
30 
33 

64 

57 
80 

178 
89 

140 
76 
55 
77 
88 

541 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Gram . . 
North  Cosmopolitan  Gram.. 
Valencia  Street  Grammar — 

772 
943 
984 
594 
1246 
791 
655 

102 

68 

129 

55 

50 

85 

79 

164 

220 

118 

230 

173 

58 

66 

162 

88 

188 

120 

87 

146 

98 

120 

54 

64 

137 

21 

97 

49 

3 

4 

11 

38 

50 

21 

13 

22 

9 

21 

9 

140 

142 

206 

144 

107 

229 

196 

386 

546 

451 

348 

441 

295 

368 

554 

409 

294 

484 

244 

268 

477 

320 

237 

125 

370 

32 

157 

127 

6 

23 

34 

166 

180 

69 

34 

81 

50 

64 

36 

673 
770 

680 

10 

12 

24 
11 

31 

19 

420 

328 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

594 

500 

702 

1032 

731 

690 

85 
38 
85 

110 
41 
44 
52 
48 

103 
49 

69 
55 
59 

8 
38 
27 

5 
18 

1 
33 
24 

812 

443 

617 

991 

Pine  and  Larkin  St.  Primary 

533 

635 

755 

465 

660 

675 

489 
437 

287 

673 

West  End 

1 

3 

4 

5 
30 

92 

376 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary 

238 

5 
5 
1 

8 
5 
9 

81 

1 

1 
6 

63 

71 

271 

25 

342 

90 

9 

10 
16 
10 
12 
9 

4 
14 

9 
25 

9 

70 

133 

78 

13 

135 

68 

778 

Total    

1331 

1847 

2829 

3413 

3686 

3943 

9741 

27571 

276 

Girls'  Hitfh 

732 

674 

83 

29336 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1852. 


During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
Daring 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 


the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


31.1S52.. 
31,  1853.. 
31,  1854. . 
31,  1855.. 
31,  1856.. 
31,  1857.. 
31,  1858.. 
31,  1859.. 
31,  I860.. 
31,  1861.. 
31,  1862.. 
31,  1863.. 
31,  1864.. 
31,  1865*. 

1866* 

1867*.    .. 

1868 

1869.    . 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873.---- 

1874 

1875.... 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


NUMBER 
ENROLLED. 


,132 
,870 

,199 
,694 
370 
637 
273 
001 
,108 
,674 
203 
979 
981 


426 

885 
153 

406 
664 

772 
44'.* 
128 
029 
286 
672 
129 


AVERAGE   DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


445 
703% 
1,011  H 

1,484 
2,516 
2,155 
2,521 
2,829 
2,837 
3,377 
3,794 
4,389 
5,470 
6,718 
8,131 

10,177 

11,871 

13,113 

15,394 

16,978 

18,272 

18,530 

19,434 

21,014 

22,761 

24,899 

26,292 

27,075 


*No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 


1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864 92 

1865 92.9 

1866 ...93.5 

1867 93.8 

1868 93% 

1869 92.7 


1870 94 

1871 94 

1872 94.2 

1873 94.4 

1874 93.3 

1875 93.7 

1876 94.2 

1877 : 96.1 

1878 96.4 

1879 95.2 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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RESULTS    OF    THE   ANNUAL  EXAMINATION    OF    THE    GRAMMAR 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  MAY,  1879. 


FIKST   GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

SCHOOLS. 

p 

N 

M 

| 

5' 

CD 

o 

1 

c 

3 
o 
a 
P1 

3 
o 

1*1 

B 

Pi 

O 

B 
| 

5' 

p 

o 

5 
o 

cd 

p 

B 

CD 
Pi 

2 

O 

H 

1 

5" 

CD 

P. 

p 

■-< 

o 

5 

o 

CD 
& 

2 

o 

a 

5* 
p. 

88 
75 
42 
39 

88 
52 
35 
10 

0 
23 

7 
29 

122 

116 
71 
55 

60 

56 

76 

172 

87 
137 
73 
50 
78 
68 

108 

102 

60 

23 

41 
46 
44 

117 
60 

108 
35 
45 
76 
50 

14 
14 
11 
32 

19 
10 
32 
55 
27 
29 
38 
5 
2 
18 

130 

172 

132 

71 

51 

77 

71 

156 

199 

97 

168 

74 

131 

85 

81 

125 
135 
118 

55 

35 

55 

67 

110 

174 

87 

158 

41 

87 

84 

57 

. 

37 

14 

16 

•   16 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

28 

28 
72 
91 
42 
76 
39 
38 
19 
21 

19 
24 
44 
75 
34 
56 
14 
18 
9 
18 

9 

4 
28 
16 

8 
20 
25 
20 
10 

6 

22 

4 
46 
25 
10 
10 
33 
44 

1 

24 

10 
9 

9 
5 

1 
4 

24 
13 

21 
9 

3 

4 

30 
.    13 

26 
12 

4 

1 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Pine  and  Larkin  Sts.  Primary. 

West  End 

1 

1 

•o 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

C 
5 
1 

5 
5 
1 

] 

1 
4 

1 
3 

0 
1 

0 

0 

j 

Total : 

721 

511 

210 

1265 

949 

316 

1753 

1439 

314 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


RESULTS  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— Continued. 


FOURTH   GRADE. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

SCHOOLS. 

o 
H 

X 

s 

a 

o 

<-t 
o 

B 

o 
a 

o 

CD 

p 

8> 

3 

a 
n> 

Pi 

o 
►d 

3 
B 

o 

(B 
Pi 

0 

a 

t> 

1 

O 

M 

B 

B 

r» 
Pi 

o 

s 

o 
B 

o 
5" 

Pi 

p 

£. 
a 
p. 

151 

296 

142 

91 

75 

128 

93 

202 

208 

122 

184 

153 

193 

120 

95 

109 

37 

25 

65 

94 

130 

150 

109 

65 

49 

94 

61 

120 

152 

73 

145 

101 

143 

105 

59 

88 

18 

12 

39 

78 

24 
146 
33 
26 
26 
34 
32 
82 
56 
49 
39 
52 
60 
15 
36 
21 
19 
13 
26 
16 

111 

235 

37 

106 

42 

65 

82 

165 

113 

105 

115 

148 

163 

63 

97 

110 

74 

32 

71 

96 

52 

98 

68 

85 
37 
85 
107 
38 
45 
51 
40 
76 
44 

69 
54 
60 

5 
36 
27 

9 
13 

1 
32 
30 

89 
147 
22 
05 
28 
52 
43 
98 
98 
71 
98 
97 
110 
62 
68 
81 
39 
23 
64 
69 
52 
80 
49 

81 
28 
79 
86 
31 
29 
45 
40 
48 
40 

62 
36 

50 

2 

17 

24 

7 

9 

1 

20 

23 

22 
88 

15 

a 

14 
18 
39 
67 
15 
34 
17 
51 
53 

1 
29 
29 
S3 

9 
17 
27 

0 
is 
J  9 

4 
9 
6 

21 
7 

16 
6 
6 

28 
4 

7 

18 
10 
3 
19 

3 
2 
i 

0 
6 
7 

61 

85 

87 
66 
50 
80 

118 
91 
69 
90 

159 
60 

115 
94 

123 
48 
75 
85 
92 
94 

157 
83 

114 
94 
51 
99 

157 
47 

104 
97 
73 

108 
40 
50 
76 
39 

106 
18 
52 
33 
5 
11 
7 
34 
57 

54 

65 

66 
50 
37 
40 
77 
73 
49 
59 

112 
32 

112 
44 

115 
9 
49 
84 
66 
77 

14!l 
71 

109 
72 
41 
78 

101 
39 
68 
85 
63 
64 
37 
45 
70 
26 
62 
10 
35 
29 
4 
7 
3 
27 
50 

7 

30 

Washington  Grammar 

21 

16 

13 

SpriDg  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Valencia  Street  Grammar.   . . . 
Eighth  Street  Grammar 

40 
41 
18 
10 
31 
47 
28 

3 

50 
8 

3'J 

Columbia  Street  Primarv 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

26 
1 

26 
17 

H 

12 

5 

22 

10 

21 

56 

Pine  and  Larkiu  St.  Primary  . 

8 

36 

12 

10 

Eighth  Street  Primarv 

44 
3 

Powell  Street  Primary 

5 

6 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

13 

Turk  Street  Primary 

44 

West  End 

3 

28 

2 
5 

15 

2 

17 

1 

2 

14 

1 

11 

1 
3 
3 

1 

8 

17 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary. 

4 

Laguna  Honda 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

4 

South  End 

9 

6 

3 

10 
16 

6 
12 

8 

7 
13 
5 
8 
8 

3 
3 

1 
4 
0 

4 

15 
7 

23 
9 

13 

7 

18 

7 

., 

2 

Lombard  Slreet  Primary 

0 

Florida  Street  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 

12 

9 

3 

6 
2 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 

Total 

2668 

1847 

821 

3250 

2400        6 

50 

3502 

2652 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
RESULTS  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION -Concluded. 
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SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH    GBADE. 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Biucon  Grammar - 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spriug  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eigh'h  Street  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar.    

Jefferson  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Bush  Street  Primary 

South  Sun  Francisco 

Potrero 

Columbia  Street  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Market  and  Seventh  St.  Prim. 

Mission  Primaiy 

Tehama  Primal  y 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Laikir.  Sts.  Primary. 

Greenwich  Sireet  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Bhotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

West  End 

Fairmount 

Noe  and  Temple  S>.  Primary. 

Point  Lobos .' 

Ocean  Hi  >use 

Laguna  Honda 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

San  Bruno 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Florida  Sireet  Primary 

Bernal  Heights ' 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 


47 
45 
48 
68 
57 
83 
63 
58 
129 


30 

54 

126 

54 

50 

78 

83 

169 

204 

109 

230 

186 

59 

66 

154 

87 

141 

117 

88 

106 

96 

116 

52 

61 

102 

20 

95 

50 

4 

4 

9 

38 

47 

32 

13 

22 

15 

19 

8 


30 
31 

101 
11 
42 
68 
55 

137 

163 
76 

214 

162 
48 
61 

130 
74 

112 
98 
60 
71 
92 
96 
47 
55 
75 
13 
73 
50 
0 
4 
6 
37 
42 
28 
11 
18 
12 
15 
6 


Total. 


56 

110 

55 


78 

88 

87 

45 

108 

195 

99 

105 

306 

110 

114 

148 

105 

157 

144 

413 

59 

176 

118 

128 

205 

120 

96 

91 

291 

34 

43 

53 


75 

58 

67 

37 

66 

158 

91 

105 

2.V2 

97 

111 

135 

99 

150 

114 

285 

59 

147 

104 

93 

178 

106 

96 

80 

209 

9 

38 

53 


3 
30 
20 

8 
42 
37 

8 

0 
54 
13 

3 
13 

6 

7 
30 
128 

0 
29 
14 
35 
27 
14 

0 
11 
82 
25 

5 

0 


760 

979 

440 

496 

279 

512 

588 

901 

957 

575 

989 

775 

635 

588 

601 

555 

322 

325 

494 

464 

420 

765 

37(1 

458 

513 

252 

407 

562 

585 

349 

441 

325 

418 

385 

280 

203 

245 

559 

86 

254 

163 

26 

47 

40 

153 

202 

57 

42 

68 

39 

95 

61 

81 


4388 


3593 


680 

641 

352 

323 

204 

364 

392 

596 

752 

424 

806 

494 

435 

553 

385 

4.V2 

170 

218 

403 

359 

371 

644 

293 

434 

450 

216 

368 

431 

429 

268 

375 

267 

276 

347 

247 

275 

197 

396 

39 

180 

156 

17 

33 

27 

139 

178 

46 

32 

57 

35 

77 

40 

81 

10J24 


80 

338 

88 

173 

75 

148 

196 

305 

205 

151 

183 

281 

200 

35 

216 

103 

152 

107 

91 

105 

49 

121 

77 

24 

63 

36 

39 

131 

156 

81 

66 

58 

142 

38 

39 

18 

48 

163 

47 

74 

7 

9 

14 

13 

14 

24 

11 

10 

11 

4 

18 

21 

0 

4858 
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REPOET     OF     THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

MAY,  1879. 

BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


CLASSES. 

NUMBER 
EXAMINED. 

NUMBER 
PROMOTED. 

NUMBER 
FAILED. 

19 

37 
79 
10 
12 
41 
29 

17 
32 
55 
8 
12 
32 
10 

2 

5 

24 

2 

0 

Classical  Junior 

9 

19 

Total 

227 

166 

61 

GIRLS*    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


CLASSES. 

NUMBER 
EXAMINED. 

37 
188 
233 
226 

NUMBER 
PROMOTED. 

NUMBER 
FAILED. 

Middle 

35 

187 

228            * 

222 

2 

1 
- 

4 

Total 

684 

672 

12 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    ALL    THE    CHILDEEN   IN   THE 
CITY  SINCE  1859. 


Under  eighteen  years  of  age: 

June,  1859 13,858 

1860 15,409 

1861 20,933 

1862 '.    22,044 

1863 25,952 

1864 30,480 

1865 32,529 


Under  fifteen  years  of  age: 

June,  1866 3  \675 

1867 34,889 

1868 39,728 

1869 41,488 

1870 45,249 

1871 49,893 

1872 52,587 

1873 54,748 


Under  seventeen  years  of  age: 

June,  1874 60,548 

1875 64,908 

1876 71 ,436 

1877 80,245 

1878 80,288 

1879. 88,104 
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5 
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FOR  JUNE,  1879. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  FRENCH,  MAY,  1879. 


SCHOOLS. 


North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Hayrs  Valley  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Bush  Street  Primary 


Total 


Boy6'  High. 
Girls'  High. 


Grand  Total. 


III 

o  a 


G7 
188 


125 
112 

19 
106 

52 


578      414 


60 

181 


833      C55 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  GERMAN,  MAY,  1879. 


SCHOOLS. 


North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitsn  Grammar. 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar , 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Bush  Strett  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary... 


Total. 


Boys'  High. 
Girls'  High. 


Grand  Total. 


32'     47 
152!   Ki2 


'.Ml 
7  7 'J 
214 
126 
231 
32 
330 

1953 

53 

7s 


&  o  2. 

:  *£ 

:   o  a 
•    2  " 


40 
68 
24 
29 
49 
0 
50 

250 

14 
21 


2084      285 


Boys'  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  Latin 171 

Boys*  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  Greek 42 

Boys'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  both  Latin  and  Greek.. 42 

Girls'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  Latin 146 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FROM  PRINCIPALS'  REPORTS. 

■Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 46,338 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  girls 4,986 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  boys 5,524 

Pupils  left 5,998 

Ca?es  of  suspension  of  pupils 178 

Cases  of  truancy 1,416 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment 17,797 

Cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 2,279 

Number  of  days'  absence  by  teachers 2,665 

Visits  to  parents  by  teachers 3,624 

Visits  to  classes  by  School  Directors 1,447 

Visits  to  classes  by  Superintendent 391 

Visits  to  classes  by  Deputy  Superintendent  650 

Visits  to  classes  by  other  persons 18,205 


TEACHERS. 


Number  of  Teachers  in  High  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Grammar  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  of  French 

Number  of  Teachers  of  German 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Music 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Drawing 

Number  of  Regular  Substitute  Teachers 

Total  number  of  Teachers 

Whole  number  of  Principals  (included  in  total ) 

Number  of   Principals  not  required  to  toach  a  Class  (in- 
cluded in  total) 

Number  of  Vice  Principals  (included  in  total) 


22 

228 

330 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

22 


617 
83 


36 

249 

341 

26 

8 

6 

T 

4 

24 


696 

66 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1879. 


NUMBER  OF   TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS. 
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Fourth  Street  Primary 

13 

Silver  Street  Primary 

17 

13 

13 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

14 

Union  Primary 

9 

13 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

14 

Po-well  Street  Primary 

y 

Tyler  Street  Primary 
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1 
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10 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

5 

Turk  Street  Primary 

13 

West  End 

1 
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Fairmount 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary . . . 

5 

Point  Lobos 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
l 
l 
l 
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2  ' 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 
1 

6 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

'  6 

San  Bruno 

2 

1 

2 
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TEACHERS—  Concluded. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS. 
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Total  

24 

31 

43 

G2 

74 

77 

6 

*3 
t2 

3 

1 
1 

38 

1 
1 
1 

597 

11 

Girls'  High 

25 

*>fi 

2 

7 

4 

5 

41 

24 

Grand  Total 

11 

696 

*  Including  one  Teacher  of  Latin  and  one  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences, 
t  Including  one  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  1878-9. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  Boys' High  School 

Principal  Girls'  High  School 

Special  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Boys'  High 

Special  teacher  of  French  and  German,  Boys'  High.... 

Special  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Boys'  High 

Special  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys'  High 

Assistants  in  Boys'  High  School 

Assistant  in  Sub-Junior  Latin  Class,  Boys'  High  School 

Assistants  (Senior  Classes)  Girls'  High  School  

Assistants  (Middle  Classes)  Girl6' High  School 

Assistants  (Junior  Classes)  Girls'  High  School 

Vice-Principals  Girls'  High  School 

8pecial  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Girls' High 

Special  teacher  of  Normal  Class,  Girls'  High 

Special  teacher  of  French,  Girls'  High 

Special  teacher  of  Latin  and  German,  Girls'  High 


PER  MONTH. 

PER  ANNUM. 

$333  33 

$4,000  00 

333  33 

4,000  00 

200  00 

2,400  00 

175  00 

2,100  00 

200  00 

2,400  00 

200  00 

2,400  00 

175  00 

2,100  00 

125  00 

1,500  00 

150  00 

1,800  00 

150  00 

1,800  00 

125  00 

1,500  00 

175  00 

2,100  00 

200  00 

2,400  00 

150  00 

1,800  00 

150  00 

1,800  00 

175  00 

2,100  00 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES— Continued. 

GRAMMAR  SCFOCLS. 


Principals  of   Lincoln  and  South    Cosmopolitan    Grammar 
Schools 

Principals  of  nil  other  Grammar  Schools 

Vice- Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  Third  r.nd  Fourth 
Grade  Classes,  exclusively  for  boys 

Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes, 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Holders  of  Second  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  Third   and 
Fourth  Grade  Classes,  exclusively  for  boys , 

Holders  of  Second  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Holders  of  Fir6t  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  Second  Grade 
Classes  of  boys  exclusively - 

Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes, 
Second  Grades 

Holders  of   First  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  First  Grade 
Classes  of  boys  exclusively 

Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes, 
First  Grades 


PEB   MONTH. 

PER  ANNUM. 

?225  00 

$2,700  00 

200  00 

2,400  00 

150  00 

1,800  00 

75  00 

000  00 

72  50 

870  00 

72  50 

870  00 

70  00 

840  00 

85  00 

1 ,020  00 

77  50 

930  00 

92  50 

1,110  00 

85  00 

1,020  00 

Note. — Teachers  of  First  or  Second  Grade  Classes  must  be  holders  of  First  Grado  Cer- 
tificates, and  teachers  of  Third  or  Fourth  Grade  Classes  must  be  holders  of  First  or  Second 
Grade  Certificates.  No  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  Grammar  Classes,  except  those  -who 
have  had  two  years'  experience  in  teaching. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  having  eight  classes  or  more 

Principals  having  five  classes  and  less  than  eight 
Principal  having  four  classes  or  less 


PEB  MONTH. 


$150  00 
125  00 
100  00 


PEB  ANNUM. 


$1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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TEACHEKS'  SALARIES— Continued. 

ASSISTANTS. 


Holders  of  Third  Grade  Certificates,  -who  have  had  no  experi 
ince  in  teaching: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Holders  of  Second  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching: 

Fir6t  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Holders  of  first  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 


660  00 
720  00 
780  00 


720  00 
780  00 
810  00 


Note — Teachers  who  have  taught  two  years  in  any  public  school  in  the  United  States 
will  be  credited  with  that  experience  on  entering  this  Department,  and  will  enter  on  the 
advanced  salary  according  to  Grade  of  Certificate.  This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  primary 
assistants  shall  appl.v  to  those  teachers  only  whose  salaries  will  thereby  be  Increased,  and 
to  teachers  hereafter  to  be  elected ;  but  it  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  any  teachers  heretofore  elected. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  of  Evening  Schools 

Assistants 

Principal  Ungraded  School.. . 
Assistant  Ungraded  School. . . 


PER   MONTH. 


$75  00 
50  CO 

100  00 
00  00 


PER   ANNUM. 


$1,200   00 

1.0S0  00 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES— Continued 

OUTSIDE  AND  UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS. 


PER   MONTH. 


PER   ANNUM. 


Principal  of  South  San  Francisco  School.  ... 

Principal  of  Potiero  School 

Principal  of  Fairmount  School 

Principal  of  Ocean  House  School 

Principal  of  Point  Lobos  School 

Principal  of  West  End  School 

Principal  of  Laguna  Honda  School 

Principal  of  Lobos  Avenue  School 

Principal  of  Florida  Street  Primary  School. . 

Principal  of  South  End  School 

Principal  of  Bernal  Heights  School 

Principal  of  San  Bruno  School 

Principal  of  Lombard  Street  Primary  School 


$150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


$1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  LANGUAGES. 


PER   MONTH. 


PER   ANNDM. 


Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates  in  German  or  French, 
teaching  in  Grammar  Schools 


Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates  in  either  German  or  French, 
teaching  in  Primary  Schools 


Holders  of  Second  Grade  Certificates  in  German  or  French . . . 

Holders  of  Third  Grade  Certificates  in  German  or  French 

Assistants  teaching  English  and  German  or  French,  extra 


$100  00 


$1,200  00 


80  00 

960  00 

75  00 

900  00 

70  00 

840  00 

10  00 

120  00 

TEACHEKS  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 


PER  MONTH. 

PER   ANNUM. 

Teachers  of  Music  in  Grammar  Grades 

$150  00 
125  00 
150  00 

$1,800   00 

1,500  00 
1,800  00 

Teachers  of  Music  in  Primary  Grades 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES— Concluded. 

GENERAL  RULE  OF  INCREASE    OF    SALARIES   ON   ACCOUNT  OF   EXPERIENCE  IN 
TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Increase  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
Increase  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
Increase  at  the  end  of  ten  years. . 


FEB   ANNUM. 

$60  00 
90  00 
120  00 


This  shall  apply  to  all  assistants  now  elected,  according  to  the  time  of  their  service. 


STATEMENT 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS    RECEIVING  THE  VARIOUS  SALARIES  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE. 


PER  MONTH. 

PEB  YEAR. 

$333  33 

225  00 

200  00 

175  00 

150  00 

130  00 

125  00 

100  00 

95  00 

92  50 

90  00 

87  50 

85  00 

82  50 

80  00 

77  50 

75  00 

72  50 

70  00 

67  50 

65  00 

60  00 

55  00 

50  00 

$4,000  00 
2,700  00 
2,400  00 
2,100  00 
1,800  00 

1,560  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,140  00 

1,110  00 

1,080  00 

1,050  00 

1,020  00 

990  00 

960  00 

930  00 

28  Teachers  at 

900  00 
870  00 

80  Teachers  at 

840  00 

810  00 

69  Teachers  at 

780  00 

720  00 

660  00 

600  00 

696 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  (in  day  schools). 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  to  female  teachers 


.$155  00 
.     82  00 
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COMPENSATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 
Adopted  Maech  19,  1878. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  twenty-four  Substitute  Teachers. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  of 
teachers  who  are  temporarily  absent,  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  charge  of 
new  classes  until  regular  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board. 

2.  The  rates  of  payment  per  day  are  as  follows: 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  High  Schools  $6  01) 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Grammar  Grades 4  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Primary  Grades 3  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Evening  Schools 2  00 

3.  All  Substitutes  required  to  report  for  duty  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  paid  $1.50  per  day  when  their  services  are  not  needed  in  any 
school. 

4.  A  Vice-Principal  or  an  Assistant  Teacher  when  filling  the  position  of 
Principal  receives  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  to  the  Principal  for  the  same 
time. 

5.  All  other  cases  are  determined  by  the  Superintendent  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 


SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 


NUMBER. 

TOTAL. 

Number  of  High  Schools 

2 
15 

38 
5 

60 

Number  of  Classes  in  High  Schools  (Boys,  6 ;  Girls,  21) 

Number  of  Classes  in  the  Grammar  Grades 

Number  of  Classes  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Number  of  Classes  in  the  Evening  Schoo's 

27 
160 
392 

25 

Total  numbc  r  of  Classes 

604 

Number  of  Primary  Classes  taught  in  Grammar  Schools 

94 

Number  of  Grammar  Classes  taught  in  Primary  Schools 

20 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

Drnmau  Grammar...., 

LiDcoln  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

N'  rth  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Stroi  t  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Jefl'erson  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Bvtsh  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Polrero    

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary , 

Columbia  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary , 

Market  and  Seventh  Street  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Prima) y 

Pine  and  Lurkiu  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  street  Primary .... 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Pri  mary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Fairmonnt 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary 

Laguna  Honda 

Total 


12,717 


NUMBER  OF 

ESTIMATED 

VOLUMES. 

VALUE. 

999 

$750  00 

1,000 

500  00 

463 

345  00 

1,119 

500  00 

675 

35C  00 

627 

300  00 

345 

lf.O  00 

478 

eon  oo 

467 

700  00 

320 

250  00 

734 

700  00 

1,192 

300  00 

608 

7.r,0  00 

448 

580  00 

85 

ISO  00 

31 

144  00 

310 

250  00 

35 

100  00 

94 

25  00 

61 

15  00 

200 

50  OO 

30 

10  00 

183 

50  00 

360 

150  OO 

78 

20  00 

180 

280  05 

107 

CO  00 

200 

50  00 

192 

120  00 

76 

100  00 

145 

100  00 

84 

44  00 

333 

248  15 

95 

100  00 

C06 

220  79 

82 

30  00 

52 

96  50 

30 

25  00 

12 

)0  00 

27 

2  50 

13 

24  00 

41 

22  00 

$9,302  59 


EXPENDITURES. 


Teachers'  salaries §689,485  88 

Increase  for  the  year §15,438  04 

Janitors'  salaries . 41,205  90 

Increase  for  the  year 1,153  27 

Census  marshals 2,199  50 

Decrease  for  the  year 95  00 
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Water 165  00 

Increase  for  the  year 40  00 

School  text-books 5,669  91 

Increase  for  the  year 698  34 

Stationery  and  school  incidentals 12,358  92 

Decrease  for  the  year 8,738  26 

Furniture 16,801  47 

Decrease  for  the  year 15,202  16 

Fuel  and  lights 6,811  51 

Increase  for  the  year 1,643  08 

Rents 7,356  55 

Increase  for  the  year 103  50 

Repairs  and  carpenter  work 42,303  65 

(Repairs,  $20,116.35;  permanent  improvements, 
$22,187.30.) 

Decrease  for  the  year 18,417  72 

Incidentals 13,116  96 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,766  68 

Erection  of  buildings 38,713  89 

Decrease  for  the  year 10,903  26 

Purchase  of  lots 300  00 

Decrease  for  tbe  year 76,750  00 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 876,489  14 

Decrease  for  the  year 112,769  85 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on   the   enroll- 
ment,  and   excluding    expenditures    for   lots    and 

buildings 21  96 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  and  excluding  expenditures  for 

lots  and  buildings 29  45 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 
daily  attendance   and  including  expenditures  for 

lots  and  buildings 32  37 

Amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law,  based  on  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance 35  00 

Additional  amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law  from  poll 

taxes 2  48 

Total  amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law,  based  on  the 

average  daily  attendance 37  48 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPAKTMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1879. 


From  taxes $373,559  91 

From  State  apportionment 386,990  62 

From  poll  taxes 66,240  05 

From  rents 690  85 

From  sale  of  old  material 579  05 

From  overpaid  bill 5  85 

From  excess  of  insurance 90  85 

Total. $828,157  18 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1878 111,665  46 

Total $939,822  64 

Less  outstanding  warrants  July  1,  1878 83,715  12 

Total  revenue $856,107  52 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For  Teachers'  salaries $689,485  88 

For  Janitors'  salaries 41,205  90 

For  Census  Marshals 2,199  50 

For  water 165  00 

For  text-books 5.6G9  91 

For  stationery  and  school  incidentals 12,358  92 

For  furniture 16,801  47 

For  fuel  and  lights 6,811  51 

For  incidentals 13,116  96 

For  rents 7,356  55 

For  repairs  and  carpenter  work 42,303  65 

(Repairs,  $20,116.35;  permanent  improvements,  $22,187.30.) 

For  buildings. . .   38,713  89 

For  lots 300  00 

Total $876^489  U 

Total  expenditures $876,489  14 

Total  revenue  .    856,107  52 

Deficit $20,381  62 
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As  was  predicted  in  out  former  report,  the  year  has  closed  with  a  deficit. 
It  was  caused  by  a  shrinkage  in  the  receipts  from  the  State  and  from  poll 
taxes.  The  total  receipts  fell  short  of  the  estimate  made  by  the  Auditor, 
$23,767.48,  and  were  $123,767.48  less  than  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Owing  to  the  economy  exercised  by  the  Board  and  its  com- 
mittees, the  deficit  is  not  as  large  as  was  expected.  It  was  paid  from  the 
money  coming  from  the  State  in  the  month  of  August,  under  a  decision  that 
the  money  coming  in  at  that  time  was  collected  for  the  year  187S-79,  and 
belonged  to  the  funds  of  that  year.  Throughout  the  year  the  Board  has 
strictly  adhered  to  the  law  forbidding  the  expenditure  in  any  one  mouth  of 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  estimated  funds  for  the  year.  To  do  this  the 
Board  has  had  to  suffer  much  inconvenience,  and  exercise  more  than  ordinary 
care  in  ordering  work  and  supplies,  so  as  not  to  order  too  much  in  auy  one 
month. 

Iu  keeping  the  books  of  the  Department  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  ex- 
penses for  permanent  improvements  from  the  expenses  for  repairs  of  build- 
ings, and  hence  the  two  accounts  are  kept  together  and  charged  as  repairs 
and  carpenter  work.  An  examination  of  the  items  charged  under  this  head 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  $22,187.30  was  spent  for  permanent  im- 
provements, such  as  the  erection  of  a  cottage  containing  three  rooms,  a  store- 
house for  the  safe  keepiEg  of  furniture,  the  Bernal  Heights  school-house,  the 
Ocean  House  school  building,  and  six  small  buildings  containing  nine  class 
rooms,  the  planking  of  yards,  and  the  building  of  fences,  bulkheads  and 
sheds  for  a  large  number  of  schools.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
expended  during  the  year  for  actual  repairs  is  only  $20,116.35.  The  building 
of  the  cottage  aud  nearly  all  of  the  fences  was  made  necessary  to  enable  the 
Board  to  protect  the  title  of  the  city  to  several  very  valuable  school  lots. 
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COMPARATIVE   EXPENSES    OF    THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    AND    THE   TOTAL 
EXPENSES    OF    THE    CIT?. 


YEARS. 

Total  Expense 
of  the  City. 

Total  Expense  of 

the  School 

Department. 

Per  cei>t.  of  Expen- 
ditures for 
School  Purposes. 

1852 

$23,125  00 
35,040  00 
159,249  00 
136,580  00 
125,064  00 
92  955  00 
104,808  00 
13i,731  00 
156,407  00 
158,855  00 
134,567  00 
178,929  00 
228,411  00 
346,862  00 
361,668  00 
507,822  1)0 
415,839  00 
400,842  CO 
526,625  90 
705,116  00 
668,262  00 
011,818  00 
689,022  00 
707,445  36 
867,754  89 
732,324  17 
989,258  99 
876,489  14 

1854 

1858     .          

I860 

$1,142,290  89 
826,012  33 
812,569  25 
1,387,806  12 
1,495,906  32 
1,819,078  52 
2,192,918  79 
2.163,356  02 
2,117,786  97 
2,294,810  05 
2,460,633  27 
2,543,717  15 
2,726,260  39 
3,155  015  99 
3,197,808  30 
4,109.457  65 
3,992,187  16 
3,500,10  i  00 
4,664,067  03 
5,476,292  86 

13 

19 

16 

1864 

13 
16 

1865 

19 

1866  

17 

1867  

23.4 

1869 

19.6 
17.4 

1870  

21.4 

1H71  ; 

27.7 

1872  

24.6 

1873 

1874 

19.4 
21.5 

1875 

17.2 

1876 

21.7 

1877 

20.9 

1878 

21.2 

1879  

16 

Total 

$11,075,870  45 
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SCHOOL  FUND,  1879-80. 

In  the  month  of  March  last,  the  Board  or  Education,  as  required  by  law, 
adopted  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1879-80,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors: 

For  teachers'  salaries $720,000  00 

For  janitors'  salaries 45,000  00 

For  census  marshals 2,500  00 

For  water t 200  00 

For  school  text-books 12,000  00 

For  stationery  and  school  incidentals 25, COO  00 

For  furniture 30,000  00 

For  fuel  and  lights 10,000  00 

For  rents 10,000  00 

For  repairs  and  carpenter  work 60,000  00 

For  incidentals 20,000  00 

For  buildings 55,280  00 


Total ._.  $989,980J)0 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  Board  of  Supervisors  returned  the  fore- 
going statement  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  strongly  urged  that  the 
amount  be  reduced.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  Board  of 
Education  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  on  the  25th  of  March, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  joint  Committees  on  Finance  and  Salaries  be  instructed 
by  the  Board  to  consent  on  behalf  of  this  Board  that  the  estimate  of  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  public  instruction  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  fiscal  year  1879-80  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  be  reduced 
to  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

After  a  further  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  Department  and  the 
requirements  of  the  schools,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  determined  to  collect 
$900,000  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  the  City  and  County  Auditor,  this  sum  will  be  received  fiom 
the  following  sources : 

From  city  taxes $440,000  00 

From  State  apportionment 390,000  00 

From  poll  taxes 70,000  00 

Total $900,000  00 
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SCHOOL    HOU8E8. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  High  Schools 3 

Rooms,  35;  Hall,  1. 
Number  of  buildings  used  for  Grammar  Schools 20 

Eooms,  234;  Hall,  1. 
Number  of  buildings  used  for  Primary  Schools 50 

Rooms,  326;  Hall,  1. 
Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  Department 73 

Rooms,  595;  Halls,  3. 

Number  of  brick  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 8 

Number  of  wooden  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 55 

Total  number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  Department. . 63 

Number  of  rooms  rented 36 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  rooms 1,840 

Amount  paid  for  rent  of  rooms  during  the  year . .     $7,356  55 

NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  following  named  school  houses  were  completed  duriug  the  year: 
Haight  Primary  School, 
situated    on    mission    steeet,    between    twenty-fifth    and    twenty-srxth 

STREETS. 

This  is  a  three-story  frame  building  and  contains  twelve  class-rooms.  The 
plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  P.  J.  O'Connor,  architect,  and  the 
work  was  done  under  his  supervision  by  R.  V.  Bettebenner  &  Co.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $17,900;  architect's  fees,  $895;  pneumatic  clock,  $200;  steam 
heater,  $2,337.42;  building  and  excavating  for  steam  heater,  $1,156  18— total 
cost,  $22,488.60.  The  building  was  accepted  June  3,  1879,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education  held  on  that  day  the  school  was  named  the 
''Haight  Primary  School, "  in  memory  of  the  late  Governor  Haight.  The 
school  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  July,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Jean  Parker  as  Principal. 

Sanchez  Street  Primary  School. 

situated  on  sanchez  street,  between  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  streets. 

This  building  is  a  two-story  frame,  containing  eight  class-rooms,  and  was 
built  by  Thomas  Blanchfield,  under  the  direction  of  P.  J.  O'Connor,  archi- 
tect, who  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications.  The  contract  price  was 
$13,180;  extra  work,  $233.75;  architect's  fees,  $662.75;  steam  heater, 
$1,418.32;  building  and  excavating  for  steam  heater,  $674.65  —  total  cost, 
$16,169.47.  The  building  was  accepted  December  3,  1878,  and  the  Castro 
3 
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Street  Primary  School,  then  occupying  rented  buildings,  was  transferred  into 
it  January  6,  1879.  The  school  contains  six  classes,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning  as  Principal. 

Bernal  Heights  School. 

situated  on  cortland  avenue,  between  laurel  and  moultrie  avenues. 

This  is  a  one-story  frame  building,  containing  two  class-rooms,  and  was 
erected  by  the  carpenters  of  the  Department  at  a  cost  of  §1,192.76.  The 
school  opened  August  19,  1878,  with  two  classes,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
M.  "W.  Phelps  as  Principal. 

Ocean  House  School. 

situated  on  san  miguel  road,  near  ocean  house  road. 

This  is  a  one-story  frame  building,  and  contains  two  class-rooms.  It  was 
built  in  February,  1879,  by  the  carpenters  of  the  Department  at  a  cost  of 
$1,401.58.  This  building  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ocean  House 
school  building,  erected  in  1871,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  Juue, 
1878.  The  school  contains  two  classes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Gibson  as  Principal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  BEANSTON, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education. 
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RETROSPECT. 


The  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  completed  a  year  of  unu- 
sual interest  and  significance.  On  the  whole,  they  have  made 
substantial  progress;  the  results  of  their  year's  work  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  previous  year;  yet  they  have 
passed  through  a  season  of  severe,  unprecedented  trial.  They 
have  been  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  astounding  revela- 
tions of  fraudulent  certificates,  impeaching  the  competence  of 
some  teachers  and  the  personal  and  professional  integrity  of 
others. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  has  been  put  to  serious 
cfuestion.  Allegations  of  extravagant  expenditure  in  every  di- 
rection have  been  made,  and  even  teachers'  salaries  have  been 
threatened. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  agitation  upon  these  matters  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  word 
school  itself  denotes  unruffled  calm.  Education  does  not  flour- 
ish in  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  disturbance.  The  condi- 
tions necessary  to  its  best  estate  are  public  confidence  and 
assured  and  liberal  revenues. 

During  the  past  year  our  teachers  have  been  to  an  unavoid- 
able extent  deterred  from  putting  forth  their  unfettered  energies 
because  they  have  been  anxious  about  their  reputations  and 
their  means  of  living.  For  it  seemed  to  them,  wrought  upon  as 
they  were  during  the  long  inquiry  into  the  "question  frauds,"  that 
an  unsigned  letter,  or  a  bit  of  unfounded  hearsay  testimony,  or'a 
lying,  revengeful  witness,  might  in  a  single  night  destroy  a  profes- 
sional reputation  which  was  the  valued  product  of  laborious  years. 
Or,  the  Board  of  Education,  mistaking  the  clamor  of  politi- 
cians and  the  outcries  of  the  opponents  of  free  public  education 
for  a  genuine  expression  of  the  popular  will,  might  reduce  their 
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present  liberal  and  honorable  salaries  below  the  point  of  re- 
spectable living. 

Then  there  was  the  fear  of  a  general  re-examination  that 
would  subject  well-earned  and  undisputed  success  to  annoying 
and  possibly  unjust  criticism,  and  the  greater  fear  that  the 
schools  could  not  for  years  recover  from  the  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence resulting  from  the  exposures  of  the  "  investigation." 

It  is  gratifying  to  feel,  however,  as  I  do  sincerely,  that  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  real  work  of  the  schools  has  not 
been  sensibly  affected  ;  that  the  schools  of  this  city  are  better 
to-day  than  they  were  a  year  ago  ;  that,  on  the  whole,  more 
good  than  evil  has  resulted  from  the  "  investigation  ;"  and  that 
the  present  administration  will  leave  the  schools  at  such  a  point 
of  excellence  that  they  will  need  for  their  ample  prosperity  only 
a  continuance  of  the  liberal  support  and  careful  management 
accorded  to  them  by  the  people  and  their  officers  during  the 
past  two  years. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  say  something  in  detail  about  the 
character  and  results  of  the 

INVESTIGATION    OF    THE    QUESTION    FRAUDS. 

During  the  last  two  administrations  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for 
teachers'  examinations  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examination,  sent  through  the  mails  to  School  Superintendents, 
and  used  at  the  quarterly  and  semi-annual  examinations  of 
teachers  held  in  each  county  and  city  of  the  State.  For  some 
years  it  had  been  rumored  that  these  questions  were  obtained  by 
some  candidates  beforehand.  Last  December  the  city  and  State 
were  profoundly  astonished  by  the  publication  of  the  questions, 
in  advance  of  the  examination,  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  this  city.  A  searching  and  protracted 
investigation  of  the  matter  was  immediately  held  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
your  Honorable  Body.  All  efforts  to  discover  the  source  from 
which  the  advance  copies  emanated  failed.  Abundant  testi- 
mony was  adduced  showing  that  one  person  almost  invariably 
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acted  as  chief  broker.  But  this  person,  when  placed  upon  the 
witness  stand,  took  refuge  in  a  defective  memory.  As  all  lines 
of  inquiry  converged  upon  this  one  witness,  and  as  it  was  legally 
impossible  to  extend  the  inquiry  beyond  him,  this  branch  of  the 
investigation  was  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  end.  Fifteen 
teachers,  including  one  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, implicated  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  use  of  the  advance 
copies  of  examination  questions  and  dismissed  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Six  others,  against  whom  the  evidence  was  comparatively 
slight,  were  ordered  to  be  re-examined.  Of  these,  three  have 
passed  an  excellent  examination,  one  has  been  dismissed,  one 
has  resigned,  and  one  is  under  suspension  until  she  shall  pass  an 
examination.  Of  the  seven  hundred  teachers  in  the  Department 
the  vast  majority  was  absolutely  unscathed.  Out  of  the  whole 
body  hardly  more  than  five  per  cent,  were  even  named  in  a  pro- 
tracted inquiry  which  took  the  widest  range  and  in  which  every- 
thing was  admitted  as  evidence  that  offered  the  faintest  promise 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  main  question  or  any  of  its  parts. 
This  result  is  highly  creditable  to  the  great  body  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  remote  effect  of  the  whole  matter,  after  its  immediate 
disagreeable  characteristics  have  been  forgotten,  will  be  to  in- 
tensify the  feeling  of  professional  honor  and  to  render  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  impostors  to  enter  the  sacred  calling. 

The  investigation  has  produced  a  momentous  change  in  the 
system  of  examining  teachers  throughout  the  State,  which  has 
been  embodied  in  the  educational  article  of  the 

NEW    CONSTITUTION. 

Hereafter,  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  will  have  entire 
control  of  the  examination  of  the  teachers  whom  it  employs. 
This  power  is  exercised  by  cities  generally  in  the  United  States  ; 
it  should  never  have  been  taken  away  from  this  city.  For,  a 
system  of  examination  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  whole 
State  must  necessarily  adapt  itself  to  average  needs  ;  must  find 
the  medium  between  ths  standard  of  attainments  required  in  re- 
mote country  districts  and  the  more  scholarly  standard  of  large 
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cities.  Consequently  the  standard  of  qualification  set  for  this 
city  has  always  been  too  low.  There  is  now  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  adopt  some  of  the  practices  of  Eastern  cities,  and  so 
improve,  to  a  great  extent,  the  quality  of  the  teachers  hereafter 
to  be  elected.  In  one  Eastern  city  no  one  can  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  even  the  lowest  grade  unless  one  is  a  graduate  of  a 
State  or  City  Normal  School,  or  has  had  one  year's  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching. 

The  Canadian  plan  of  granting  certificates  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  best,  and  I  hope  the  next  Board  of  Education  will 
adopt  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  There,  an  inexperienced  candidate 
is  examined  in  the  ordinary  studies  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  and  if  successful  receives  a  third  grade  certificate. 
After  serving  for  two  years,  and  presenting  testimonials  of 
success,  the  candidate  may  pass  a  more  difficult  examination, 
including  some  of  the  higher  English  branches,  and  receive  a 
second  grade  certificate.  At  the  end  of  three  more  years  of 
successful  experience,  the  candidate  may  pass  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult examination,  covering  the  studies  pursued  in  colleges, 
except  languages,  and  receive  a  first  grade  certificate.  A  system 
of  this  kind  would  divide  our  teachers  accurately  into  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  division  of  our  schools,  into  high, 
grammar  and  primary.  The  present  distinction  in  grades  of 
certificates  has  never  seemed  to  me  sufficiently  well  marked.  It 
rests  simply  upon  the  basis  of  75,  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  correct 
answers  to  the  same  series  of  questions,  with  no  consideration 
of  successful  experience. 

The  new  Constitution  affects  our  schools  in  several  other  ways. 
It  recognizes  evening,  technical  and  normal  schools  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  common  school  system.  It  also  makes  high 
schools  and  cosmopolitan  schools  practically  independent  of  the 
State,  and  dependent  upon  the  city  for  their  establishment  and 
support.  Some  have  feared  that  the  withdrawal  of  State  sup- 
port from  the  high  schools  would  lead  to  their  abolition.  This 
fear  is  groundless,  as  the  city  by  local  taxation  raises  more  than 
six  times  the  amount  necessary  for  their  support. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  the  power,  under  the  new  organic 
law,  to  select  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.     This 
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provision  is  of  the  highest  educational  importance.  For  many 
years  progress  has  been  hampered  by  enforced  adherence  to  a 
uniform  series,  vainly  attempting  to  adapt  itself  to  the  most 
divergent  demands,  and  latterly  reduced  to  hopeless  slavery  by 
the  machinations  of  monopoly.  But  few  changes  are  needed, 
and  they  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  only  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  When  a  change  is  to  be  made,  by  the  exercise 
of  foresight  the  interests  of  parents  and  retail  booksellers  may 
be  conserved,  and  all  the  hardships  usually  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  new  text-books  may  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  "  Investigation*'  was  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  "  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of 
Teachers,"  subjecting  all  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  to 


A    COMPETITIVE    EXAMINATION. 

At  first  this  rule  of  examining  candidates  was  adopted  merely 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  certificates  which  they  presented. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  examinations  began,  five  or  six 
fradulent  certificates  have  been  detected  in  this  way,  some  of 
them  held  by  persons  who  would  unquestionably  have  found 
their  way  into  the  schools  but  for  this  bar  to  their  entrance. 

But  immediately  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  the  Committee 
that  the  fairest  way  to  determine  its  recommendation  of  candi- 
dates for  election  was  to  select  that  one  of  those  nominated  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  any  position  who 
should  obtain  the  highest  percentage  of  all  those  nominated  for 
that  position.  A  large  allowance  was  made  for  successful  ex- 
perience or  graduation  from  a  normal  school,  and  incorporated 
into  the  mark  representing  the  standard  of  each  candidate. 

The  Committee  also  agreed  to  refuse  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  any  candidate  possessed  of  physical  or  moral  defects, 
notwitstanding  such  candidate  should  receive  the  highest  mark 
in  the  examination.  This  "extra-legal"  examination  of  candi- 
dates has  been  conducted  by  six  members  of  the  Credentials  and 
Classification  Committees,  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent.     Its 
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results,  on  the  whole,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac- 
tory. The  teachers  appointed  under  this  system  have  earned 
their  places  by  merit,  and  not  by  political  influence  or  personal 
favor.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  Committee,  the  Board,  and  even 
the  unsuccessful  candidates,  have  felt  that  the  most  deserving 
have  been  rewarded.  In  those  few  instances  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  felt  its  judgment  hampered  by  the  rigid  rule  of 
credits  obtained,  and  has  acknowledged  that  a  prize  was  won  by 
mere  scholarship  that  was  due  to  successful  experience,  it  has 
been  thoroughly  convinced  that  its  action  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  that  could  be  taken.  Perhaps  it  has  been  too  fearful  of 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  an  occasional  judicious  de- 
parture from  an  absolute  standard.  But  one  glance  backward 
at  the  "  filthy  pool  of  politics,"  up  whose  sloping,  slippery  banks 
it  was  painfully  making  its  way,  caused  it,  with  a  shudder,  to 
tighten  its  grasp  on  something  solid. 

Patronage  is  the  bane  of  politics.  "You  know  nothing  of 
politics,"  said  a  veteran  to  a  school  officer.  "  The  '  boys '  are  all 
down  on  you.  They  say  'you  are  no  good  to  your  friends.' 
You  must  understand  there  is  a  certain  reciprocity  about  these 
things.-'  The  application  of  these  words  of  wisdom  to  school 
affairs  is  this:  The  "practical"  politician  says  to  the  school 
official,  "I  secured  your  nomination  in  the  'Reform'  party; 
therefore  you  owe  me  the  appointment  of  so  many  school  teach- 
ers." It  is  useless  to  remonstrate,  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  ephemeral  election  clerks  and  pound-keepers  and  those 
who  are  to  take  charge,  for  life  it  may  be,  of  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  your  own  and  your  neighbor's  children.  If  you 
do  not  accede,  you  are  marked  for  political  slaughter,  and  in 
the  next  ' '  Convention "  the  deed  will  be  done  without  re- 
morse. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  Shall  a  fair  competitive  examin- 
ation— a  method  that  has  the  sanction  of  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions, and  that  has  been  adopted  by  our  most  conscientious  Con- 
gressmen in  determining  their  recommendation  of  cadets  for 
West  Point — be  the  test  applied  to  all  applicants,  so  that  the 
city  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the    best  talent  attracted  to  its 
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service  by  its  liberal  salaries;  or  shall  appointments  be  made  as 
a  reward  for  political,  business  or  personal  services.  The  pres- 
ent Board  of  Education,  with  rare  courage  and  integrity,  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former  alternative.  May  succeeding 
Boards  do  as  well! 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  details  of  the 
present  plan  can  be  improved.  The  Board  itself  should  not  ex- 
amine. First,  because  the  conduct  of  the  examination  makes  too 
heav}7  a  draft  upon  the  time  of  already  over-burdened  Directors. 
Second,  because  it  is  unlikely  that  any  succeeding  Board  will 
have  so  many  college  graduates  and  experienced  teachers  among 
its  number  qualified  to  examine.  Third,  because  the  examiners 
are  subjected  to  unpleasant  pressure  and  criticism  by  the  friends 
of  candidates.  The  "  competitive  "  examinations  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  City  Examining  Board.  This  will  always  be  com- 
posed of  prominent  teachers,  with  a  life-tenure  of  their  places, 
and  measurably  independent  of  political  influences. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  plan  of  competitive 
examination  is  the  best  for  admitting  teachers  into  the  depart- 
ment, there  is  some  question  whether  this  test  should  be  used  in 
recommending  teachers  for  promotion.  If  all  the  teachers  in 
the  Department  had  gained  entrance  by  this  method,  it  would 
seem  that  promotion  should  be  the  reward  of  meritorious  service 
only,  and  not  be  determined  by  mere  scholarship.  But  for  many 
years  no  so  careful  test  has  been  applied;  consequently,  the  ex- 
aminers have  sometimes  been  astounded  at  the  ignorance  of 
ordinary  branches  displayed  by  teachers  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  fairly  successful,  and  who  had  many  admiring  and 
zealous  friends.  I  think  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rule  established  by  the  present  Teachers'  Committee, 
including  its  application  to  cases  of  promotion  to  the  first  posi- 
tions in  the  schools,  will  tend  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  all 
teachers  desirous  of  advancement,  and  to  substitute  the  standard 
of  merit  for  the  standard  of  political  or  personal  influence. 

My  study  of  the  organization  of  the  School  Department  has 
convinced  me  that  in  the  formation  of  a  new  charter  for  the 
government  of  this  city  an  entirely  new  plan  of  school  organiza- 
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tion  should  be  adopted,  which  would  place  all  purely  educational 
matters  in  the  hands  of  a  salaried 


BOAED    OF    OVEESEEES. 

I  spoke  last  year  of  the  faulty  state  of  affairs  that  makes  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  ruling  body  every  two  years.  This  defect  is 
so  obvious  that  it  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  framers  of  the 
new  charter.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  radical 
change  than  one  merely  making  the  term  of  office  of  School 
Directors  four  years,  instead  of  two,  and  electing  half  of  the 
Board  biennially. 

At  present  there  is  a  mingling  of  matters  that  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  kept  distinct.  The  same  body  of  men  ought  not  to 
elect  teachers  and  let  contracts  for  erecting  buildings  and  fur- 
nishing supplies.  The  carpenter-shop  is  too  near  the  school 
house.  All  matters  relating  to  the  building  of  school  houses,  or 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors,  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  two  Boards  of  Supervisors.  As  they  will  be  busi- 
ness men  of  experience  and  judgment  in  such  things,  the  building 
and  repairing  of  school  houses  will  be  duties  entirely  congruous 
with  the  other  duties  assigned  to  them.  But  there  should  be  ap- 
pointed four  men  of  ability  and  experience  in  educational  affairs 
to  act  with  the  County  Superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  now  performed  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  deputy  and 
the  Committees  on  Classification,  Credentials,  Rules,  Salaries 
and  Janitors  and  the  Board  of  Examiners.  This  plan  has  the 
merits  of  simplicity,  economy,  efficiency  and  dignity. 

The  overseers  should  be  appointed  for  four  years,  by  the 
College  of  Superior  Judges,  one  going  out  of  office  every  year. 
I  name  the  Judges  as  the  source  of  power  because  they  are  men 
of  good  education,  of  high  character,  and  they  are  selected  by 
the  conventions  and  the  people  with  greater  discrimination  than 
any  other  officer  or  officers.  For  these  reasons  they  are  less 
subject  to  political  pressure  in  making  appointments,  and — a 
consideration  of  the  utmost  importance — they  would  not  harass 
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their  appointees  by  appeals  to  advance  the  interests  of  personal 
or  political  friends. 

I  feel  that  right  here,  in  the  governing  power  of  the  school 
system,  is  its  weakest  point.  That  more  disastrous  results  have 
not  followed  from  defective  organization  must  be  attributed  to 
the  universal  interest  felt  by  the  people  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  earnest  watchfulness  they  have  exercised  over  those  who  had 
them  in  charge. 

The  friends  of  our  schools  have  now  an  opportunity  that  will 
not  occur  again  for  many  years  to  remedy  acknowledged  defects 
of  organization,  and,  by  incorporating  in  the  new  charter  the 
essentials  of  the  plan  above  outlined,  to  take  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  whole  country,  and  to  place  the  schools  finally  and  forever 
"  out  of  politics." 

THE    COST    OF    OUR    SCHOOLS. 

The  Department  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  the  sum  of 
$876,000.  Of  this  amount  at  least  $60,000  was  used  for  perma- 
nent improvements  in  school  accommodations.  An  examination 
of  the  reports  of  Eastern  cities  of  corresponding  size  shows  that 
we  expend  about  $100,000  more  per  year  than  they  do.  Our  ex- 
penses for  buildings,  repairs  and  supplies,  are  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  theirs  for  similar  purposes.  Any  candid  inquirer  will 
convince  himself  by  a  few  minutes'  investigation,  that  the  main 
difference  is  in  the  salaries  paid  to  female  teachers.  Public  sen- 
timent very  properly  will  not  allow  the  reduction  of  salaries  paid 
to  women  teachers  in  this  city.  Public  sentiment  should  then 
be  reasonable  and  should  reconcile  itself  to  a  higher  rate  of  ex- 
penditure for  schools  than  is  incurred  elsewhere. 

Some  would  abolish  music,  drawing,  the  High  Schools,  and 
the  teaching  of  French  and  German.  Such  a  step  would  sadly 
cripple  our  schools,  would  break  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  public  education,  would  put  us  to  shame  before  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  our  country,  including  even  the  half-settled  West, 
and  what  some  of  us  call  the  "  semi  civilized  "  South,  and  after 
all  this  irreparable  mischief  would  not  diminish  the  municipal 
expenditures  of  this  wealthy  and  prosperous  metropolis  $100,000. 

A  very  few_ would  reduce  the  scope  of  public  education  to  the 
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"  beggarly  elements  of  knowledge,"  and  support  at  the  public 
expense  only  charity  schools  for  the  very  poor.  These  selfish 
worshipers  of  wealth,  these  un- American  defenders  of  caste, 
would  degrade  public  education  from  a  generous  feast  spread  by 
the  State  before  all  its  children  to  a  few  crumbs  contemptuously 
tossed  to  beggars'  brats.  They  are  audacious  enough  to  repre- 
sent this  as  the  "  original  idea"  of  public  schools.  It  has  been 
shown  again  and  again  that  the  New  England  States  were  as 
careful  to  provide  Universities  and  "Grammar  Schools" — i.  e., 
schools  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught — for  the  whole 
people  as  they  were  to  establish  schools  of  a  more  rudimentary 
nature.  Their  example  has  been  everywhere  followed.  Prof. 
Huxley  expresses  the  almost  universal  sentiment  when  he  says, 
"No  scheme  of  public  schools  is  worthy  of  regard  that  does  not 
create  an  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the 
other  in  the  University." 

If,  then,  the  general  feeling  will  not  permit  any  serious  cur- 
tailment of  the  fair  proportions  of  our  system  of  schools,  nor 
any  reduction  in  the  salaries  paid  to  women,  how  shall  a  reduc- 
tion of  expense  which  the  same  general  feeling  seems  to  demand 
be  brought  about  ? 

1.  By  extreme  care  in  the  formation  of  new  classes  and  the 
employment  of  additional  teachers. 

2.  By  reducing  the  cost  of  teaching  music,  drawing,  French 
and  German  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

3.  By  consolidating  classes  wherever  possible,  and  dismissing 
or  transferring  superfluous  teachers. 

4.  By  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Committees  on 
School  Houses  and  Sites  and  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

These  points  have  been  attended  to  by  the  present  Board,  and 
consequently,  although  the  expenditure  for  the  past  year  was 
less  by  $110,000  than  the  amount  allowed  by  law,  on  account  of 
the  saving  effected  by  the  two  Committees  above  named  and  by 
the  Classification  Committee,  no  reduction  in  salaries  was  made 
necessary,  and  several  new  buildings  were  erected. 

There  should  be  provision  for  making  a  special  levy  for  school 
building  purposes  each  year.  The  amount  needed  varies  greatly 
in  different  years;  it  confuses  calculation  by  being  added  to  cur- 
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rent  expenses,  and  under  the  present  arrangement,  since  it  is 
not  a  separate  fund,  it  is  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  for  other 
purposes. 

Additional  economical  expedients  that  I  have  advocated  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  I  recommend  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  next  Board,  are  the  following: 

1.  Let  each  of  the  forty-one  Principals  who  do  not  teach 
classes  be  assigned  to  a  class  and  allowed  the  assistance  of  a 
pupil  from  the  normal  class  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who 
would  be  glad  to  teach  without  pay.  The  Principal  should  be 
required  to  report  upon  the  proficiency  in  teaching  of  the  normal 
pupils  sent  to  him,  and  the  average  of  these  reports  should  be 
entered  upon  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  normal  class. 
This  expedient,  besides  furnishing  a  "  training  school,"  which 
we  now  need  very  much,  would  effect  a  saving  of  $25,000  per 
year. 

2.  Let  all  the  "  substituting"  in  primary  classes  be  done  by 
normal  pupils  without  pay,  their  proficiency  to  be  reported  on 
as  before.     This  would  save  $10,000  per  annum. 

3.  Abolish  the  distinctions  in  salaries  now  made  according  to 
the  grade  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  and  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  class  taught.     Probable  saving,  $15,000. 

4.  Allow  teachers  of  French  and  German  primary  classes  $5 
per  month  extra  instead  of  $10.  This  would  save  $1,500  per 
annum. 

5.  Reduce  the  number  of  music  teachers  from  seven  to  four. 
Saving,  $4,500  per  annum. 

6.  Rearrange  the  salary  schedule  on  the  plan  of  naming  a 
maximum  for  each  grade  of  service,  said  maximum  to  be  reached 
by  equal  annual  increments  to  a  minimum  amount  during  the 
first  five  years'  employment  by  the  city. 

There  is  but  little  question  that  these  changes,  involving  an 
aggregate  saving  of  $100,000,  could  be  made  without  detriment 
to  the  schools,  while  some  of  them  would  be  positively  advan- 
tageous. 

Other  suggestions  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  but  still 
worthy  of  consideration,  are  the  following: 

1.     Let  the  City  Board  of  Examiners  be  composed  of  the  high- 
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est  salaried  teachers,  appointed  in  rotation  by  the  Superintend- 
ent and  serving  without  pay. 

2.  Let  all  books  and  stationery  be  purchased  by  pupils. 

3.  Abolish  all  female  vice-principalships.  A  male  teacher  in 
boys'  and  mixed  schools  is  needed  to  oversee  boys  at  recesses. 
Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  supervised  by  female  assist- 
ants serving  in  turn. 

4.  Abolish  the  teaching  of  French  and  G-errnan  in  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  The  propriety  of  this  measure  is  very  doubt- 
ful, the  arguments  for  and  against  being  very  nearly  balanced. 

5 .  Make  a  general  reduction  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors. 

The  last  expedient  should  not  be  tried  until  the  other  meas- 
ures suggested  have  been  put  into  operation  and  have  failed  to 
produce  the  retrenchment  in  school  expenses  demanded  by  the 
people. 


It  is  said  that  our  salaries  were  fixed  in  "  flush  times,"  and 
that  everything  else  has  since  come  down.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  teachers'  salaries  have  always  been  relatively  low, 
and  the  fall  in  other  things  but  gives  them  now  their  true  pro- 
portion. A  reference  to  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  seems  to  estab- 
lish this  position.  A  Principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  the 
former  city  receives  $2,250  per  annum;  in  the  latter,  $2,100;  in 
San  Francisco,  $2,400.  This  seems  to  show  that  our  salaries  are 
10  per  cent,  higher  than  theirs.  But  are  not  the  wages  of  daily 
labor,  rents  and  charges  for  professional  service  10  per  cent, 
lower  there  than  here  ? 

Some  persons  who  have  not  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter  think  that  the  coveted  retrenchment  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion could  be  made  entirely  in  the  salaries  of  those  teachers  who 
receive  more  than  $100  per  month.  A  reference  to  the  table 
given  under  the  head  of  salaries  in  the  Secretary's  report,  will 
show  that  if  every  teacher's  salary  over  $100  per  month  were 
reduced  to  $100  per  month,  the  aggregate  reduction  would  be 
comparatively  trifling. 

The  real  sentiment  of  the  people,  however,  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  inconsiderate  utterances  of  a  few  headlong  economists. 
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Our  schools  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city.  They  are  car- 
ried in  the  hearts  of  parents  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  people 
as  a  whole  are  generously  inclined  to  them.  They  are  not  will- 
ing that  money  should  be  wasted ;  they  will  approve  all  reason- 
able reforms;  but  they  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  schools  of  a 
single  dollar  that  is  needed  for  their  complete  and  glorious  suc- 
cess. 

Tour  Honorable  Body,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  in  all  its  bearings,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  schools  need  for  their  maintenance  and  for  additional  build- 
ings the  sum  of  $900,000  per  annum — a  conclusion  I  am  sure 
that  would  be  reached  by  any  representative  body  of  men  that 
would  approach  the  subject  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  equal  care. 

The  following  schedule  of  salaries  taken  from  the  Boston 
School  Report  for  the  current  year  is  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  showing  the  present  rates  paid  in  that  city,  and  the  re- 
sults of  two  reductions. 


FIKST  GKADE. 

MALE  INSTRUCTORS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


HEAD    MASTERS. 

MASTEBS. 

SUB-MASTERS 

USHERS. 

JUNIOR 
MAS- 
TERS. 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

$3,500 
4,000 

$3,300 
3,780 

$3,780 

$2,800 
3,200 

$2,700 
3,000 

$2,200 
2,600 

$2,100 
2,400 

$1,700 
2,000 

$1,500 
1.8C0 

$1,440 

Second  year 

1,584 

1,728 

1,872 

2,016 

2.1C0 

2,304 

2,448 

2,592 

2,736 

2,880 

The  positions  of  Usher  and  Sub-master  were  abolished  September,  1878. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

MALE  INSTRUCTORS  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


First  year.. . 
Second  year. 
Third  year . . 
Fourth  year. 
Fifth  year.  . 
Sixth  year. . . 


$2,800 
3,200 


1877-8 


$2,700 
3,000 


SUB-MASTEIlS. 


1876-7 


$2,580 
2,610 
2,700 
2,760 
2,820 
2,880 


$2,200 
2,000 


1877-8 


$2,100 
2,400 


*  Formerly  Ushers. 


$1,980 
2,040 
2,100 
2,100 
2,220 
2,280 


SECOND    SUB-MASTERS.' 


$1,700        $1,500 


2,000 


1,800 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,620 
1,080 
1,740 
1,800 


THIRD  GRADE. 
FEMALE  INSTRUCTORS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


FIRST   ASSISTANT. 

SECOND  ASSISTANT. 

THIRD   ASSISTANT. 

FOURTH  ASSISTANT. 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1st  year.. . . 

$1,800 

$1,620 

$1,440 
1,476 
1,512 
1,548 
1,584 
1,620 

$1,500 

$1,330 

$1,200 
1,236 
1,272 
1,308 
2,344 
1,380 

$1,200 

$1,140 

$900 
996 
1,032 
1,068 
1,104 
1,140 

$1,000 

$900 

$708 
804 

i 

840 

876 

912 

948 

Assistant  Principals— 1876-7 $2,000 

1877-8 1,800 

1878-9 1,800 
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FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  GRADES. 

FEMALE  INSTRUCTORS  IN  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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FIRST   ASSISTANT. 

SECOND  ASSISTANT. 

THIRD   AND   FOURTH 

ASSISTANTS.* 

1876-7 

1877-8  1878-9 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 

$1,200 

$1,140     *<wn 

$850 

$792 

$756 
768 
780 
792 
80) 
816 

$600 

$540 
660 
750 

$504 

936 

972 

1,008 

1,044 

1,080 

552 

600 

648 

696 

744 

*  In  Primary  Schools  Fourth  Assistants  only  are  employed. 


REFORMS    ACCOMPLISHED. 


The  course  of  study  revised  by  the  Classification  Committee  of 
the  present  Board  has  proved  to  be  a  great  improvement.  It 
needs  a  little  more  pruning  in  the  spelling  of  the  primary  grades 
and  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  grammar  grades. 

The  mode  of  appointing  teachers  has  been  a  complete  and 
benign  success.  Perhaps  the  present  plan  should  be  a  trifle  more 
elastic,  allowing  a  choice  among  the  three  highest  in  competitive 
examination  instead  of  restricting  the  selection  to  one  candidate. 

The  plan  of  electing  a  body  of  "  substitutes"  sufficiently  large 
to  supply  all  temporary  vacancies,  instead  of  making  appoint- 
ments at  random  from  the  mass  of  applicants,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  gratifying  results.  If,  as  before  recom- 
mended, primary  classes  shall  be  supplied  with  substitutes 
from  the  Normal  Class,  there  should  still  be  a  corps  of 
eight  or  ten  experienced  substitutes  for  High  and  Grammar 
Schools. 

The  abolition  of  promotions  "  on  trial,"  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  supplementary  examinations  in  August  and  December, 
is   in   many   respects  a  beneficial   change.     Some   objection  is 
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made  on  account  of  extra  trouble  and  derangement  of  classifica- 
tion. A  division  of  the  course  of  study  into  half-yearly  portions 
would  remove  all  difficulty  and  place  our  schools  in  the  front 
rank  in  this  particular. 

The  dismissal  of  special  teachers  of  French  and  German  in 
Primary  Schools  and  the  employment  of  teachers  able  to  give 
instruction  in  the  English  branches,  as  well  as  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, has  been  both  an  economical  gain  and  an  educational 
advance.     (See  Special  Report  of  Prof.  Herbst.) 

The  ungraded  school  has  proved  to  be  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful. Much  good  has  been  accomplished,  but  the  school  has 
not  grown  as  was  expected,  and  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
would  make  more  satisfactory  progress  in  this  school  than  in 
the  graded  schools  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
This  seems  to  be  due  to  two  causes:  1.  The  situation  of  the 
school  is  not  central  enough.  Parents  generally  will  send  their 
children  to  the  school  nearest  their  residences,  although  it  may 
be  against  their  interest  to  do  so.  2.  The  school  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  a  place  for  dull  and  bad  boys  who  have  been  given 
up  in  despair  by  other  schools.  The  school  will  not  accom- 
plish the  good  work  laid  out  for  it  until  it  is  removed  to  some 
central  locality  and  called  a  "Practical  Business  School,"  or 
broken  up  and  distributed  into  "ungraded  classes"  in  the 
leading  grammar  schools.  The  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  three  of  these  schools  in  successful  operation.  The  City 
Superintendent  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  their 
work. 

The  Saturday  normal  class  has  been  well  attended  during  tho 
year  by  inexperienced  teachers,  and  also  by  many  teachers  whose 
attendance  was  not  compulsory.  The  meetings  have  been  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  My  thanks  are  due  to  many  of  the  prom- 
inent teachers  of  our  Department  for  contributions  in  the  form 
of  lectures  and  model  elasses,  and  especially  to  those  earnest  prin- 
cipals of  primary  schools  who  have  opened  their  schools  for  in- 
spection on  Saturday.  The  class  should  be  continued,  perhaps, 
under  some  modification  of  the  plan  of  conducting  it.  It  would 
be  well  to  separate  the  Girls'  High  School  and  the  Normal  Class 
of  that  school  into  two  distinct  schools,  and  to  require  the  Normal 
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School  to  hold  a  Saturday  session,  which  inexperienced  teachers 
should  be  expected  to  attend.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  in  New 
York  and  one  or  two  other  Eastern  cities. 

The  Evening  Schools  have  received  especial  care,  and  are  now 
upon  a  more  economical  and  efficient  basis  than  ever  before. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  these  schools  you  are  referred  to  the 
report  of  their  able  Principal,  Mr.  Jos.  O'Connor,  given  on  a 
subsequent  page. 

A    CITY    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  New  York  has  an  institution  of  this 
kind  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  it.  Boston 
has  a  good  Normal  School,  containing  ninety  pupils,  who  are 
taught  by  a  Principal  and  three  assistants.  Our  own  "  Normal 
Class"  numbers  (at  present  date,  October  1,  1879)  ninety-five, 
nearly  all  graduates  of  the  High  School.  A  complete  Normal 
School  could  be  organized  immediately  that  would  number  at 
least  three  hundred  students.  The  advantages  of  this  separation 
of  pupils,  having  different  aims  in  life  and  desiring  essentially 
different  courses  of  instruction,  are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing 
out;  the  additional  expense  would  be  nominal.  The  need  of  the 
age  is  for  trained  teachers.  We  want  in  our  schools  not  merely 
teachers  that  know  or  even  can  tell  what  they  know,  but  teachers 
that  can  teach.  The  only  way  to  obtain  such  teachers  is  the  one 
pursued  in  other  professions  and  trades  of  skill;  we  must  give 
those  intending  to  become  teachers  a  course  of  instruction  strictly 
adapted  to  their  needs,  combining  theoretical  exposition  with 
practical  experience  in  the  training  school. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  Normal  Class  as  at 
present  conducted.  Its  graduates  are  the  best  of  our  young 
teachers.  But  by  its  erection  into  a  separate  institution  its  use- 
fulness will  be  extended  so  far,  I  hope,  that  in  the  near  future 
its  graduates  alone  will  be  employed  in  our  schools. 

DRAWING. 

I  speak  of  this  subject  again  this  year,  because,  from  the  econ- 
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omfc'ai:  Spirit  now  so  prevalent,  it  is  liable  to  be  considered  an 
ornamental  branch,  and  to  be  discarded  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  teaching  it.  Four  special  teachers  of  Drawing  are 
employed  at  an  annual  cost  of  $7,500 — less  than  30  cents  for 
each  pupil  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  arguments  used  last  year,  but  simply  reinforce  them 
by  a  quotation  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts: 

The  commercial  value  of  almost  all  industrial  products  which  are  the  result 
of  human  skill,  beyond  the  raw  materials  of  the  industrial  arts,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  skill  employed  by  the  labor  producing  them.  In 
the  United  States  this  has  not  yet  been  intelligently  realized  as  an  economic 
principle.  As  a  consequence,  American  exports  represent  natural  products, 
or  the  result  of  unskilled  labor,  which  are  of  little  value  in  proportion  to  the  ■ 
cost  of  producing  them;  whilst  the  imports  of  America  are  the  result  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  arts,  made  of  great  value  by  the  taste  aud  skill  they  display.  In 
all  the  great  international  exhibitions  America  has  been  adjudged  the  lowest 
place  in  industrial  skill,  with  some  exceptions,  principally  in  the  direction  of 
labor-saving  appliances.  Yet  the  remarkable  inventiveness  displayed  in  many 
machines  and  tools  shown  in  the  American  department  of  every  one  of  these 
exhibitions  showed  that  the  faculty  and  love  of  originality  exist  strongly 
in  the  national  character.  This  inventiveness,  exercised  in  the  direction  of 
design,  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  many  departments  of  industrial 
products,  enriching  the  country  in  two  ways — giving  the  workmen  higher 
wages  for  better  work,  and  removing  the  necessity  of  importing  so  many  and 
costly  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  considered,  that,  in  the  competition  with  the  world  which  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  to  encounter  as  a  manufacturing  State,  she  is  at  present 
lamentably  distanced  through  the  absence  of  taste  and  skilled  labor  in  in- 
dustrial art;  but  that,  this  being  supplied  by  a  judicious  system  of  education 
in  art,  she  would  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  dangers  of  competition  by  some- 
thing within  the  products  of  those  industries — namely,  increased  values,  in- 
finitely more  protective  to  them  than  tariffs  and  watchmen  from  without, 
which,  our  present  experience  shows  us,  afford  no  protection  at  all. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of 
common  school  instruction,  and  a  much  clearer  perception  of  the  fact,  that 
to  teach  drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  people  is  to  lay  the  foundation,  not 
only  of  national  art-culture,  but  of  national  progress  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  establishment  of  art  schools  and  schools  of  design  for  the  masses  is 
of  modern  origin,  and  is  due  to  two  considerations,  based  on  experience  of 
the  great  value  of  general  artistic  skill  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  a 
people,  and  in  increasing  the  sources  of  national  wealth.     "Wise  men  in  all 
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countries  are  turning  their  attention  to  these  schools,  knowing  that  every 
complete  system  of  education  must  provide  for  the  culture  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  intellectual  and  emotional,  and  must,  besides, 
supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  practical  powers 
upon  which  the  social  and  national  progress  of  every  civilized  people  de- 
pends. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  recent  address  delivered  by- 
Mr.  Apgar,  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey: 

Although  technical  instruction  requires  special  schools,  there  is  one  branch 
of  study  which  underlies  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  which  can  and  should 
constitute  a  part  of  public  school  education — this  is  drawing.  A  knowledge 
of  drawing  is  important  for  every  one,  including  professional  men  as  well  as 
mechanics.  Its  practical  uses  cannot  be  enumerated.  Little  children  are 
usually  fond  of  the  exercise,  and  nature  seems  thus  to  suggest  early  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch.  It  should  be  continued  as  a  daily  study,  if  possible, 
throughout  the  child's  entire  public  school  course. 

This  subject  receives  much  more  attention  in  the  schools  of  Europe  than  in 
those  of  this  country.  In  all  technical  instruction  it  holds  an  important 
place,  and  those  who  intend  to  be  artisans  devote  one-fourth  of  their  time 
to  this  branch.  No  class  of  special  schools  in  Europe  is  so  numerous  as 
those  in  which  ait  as  applied  to  industry  is  taught.  In  Belgium,  a  country 
with  a  population  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  are  no  less  than  319  such  schools.  In  France  the  number  reaches 
nearly  1,000.  In  Paris  there  are  several  hundred.  Nearly  everything  in  the 
mechanic  arts  is  made  from  a  drawing.  The  building,  the  bridge,  the  ma- 
chine, etc.,  must  be  drawn  upon  paper  before  their  construction  begins. 
Not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  drawing  necessary  for  the  draughtsman,  but  the 
workman  must  understand  the  art,  otherwise  he  is  unable  to  interpret  the 
drawings  which  are  placed  in  his  hands. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATION. 

The  demand  for  additional  class  rooms,  consequent  upon  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  city,  has 
brought  a  constant  strain  upon  school  revenues.  Two  substan- 
tial and  commodious  buildings  have  been  completed  during  the 
year,  and  a  large  number  of  rooms  have  been  provided  in  small 
and  cheap  structures  erected  by  the  carpenters  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Although  the  pressure  has  been  relieved,  it  has  not  been 
entirely  removed. 
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There  is  still  need  of  a  lot  and  a  four-class  building  west  of  Va- 
lencia and  south  of  Twentieth  streets;  a  lot  and  an  eight-class 
building  on  the  west  side  of  Russian  Hill;  a  four-class  building 
on  the  school  lot  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Scott  streets;  a  four- 
class  building  on  the  school  lot  near  Florida  street,  on  the  Po- 
trero,  an  eight-class  building  on  the  West  Mission  street  lot, 
and  a  twelve-class  building  on  the  Fourth  and  Clara  street 
lot.  A  building  of  some  architectural  pretension  should  be 
erected  for  the  Girls'  High  School  or  a  Mixed  High  School,  on 
the  corner  of  Page  and  Grough  streets.  Our  City  Hall  will  be 
the  most  costly  and  extensive  municipal  palace  in  the  United 
States.  Our  High  School  buildings  put  us  beneath  the  con- 
tempt of  scores  of  cities  of  one-fourth  our  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  present  Board  of  Education  has  done  more  than  its 
share  in  providing  class-rooms,  and  that,  too,  with  reduced  reve- 
nues. A  continuation  of  the  same  policy  through  three  or  four 
administrations  will  supply  all  deficiencies  and  afford  equal 
privileges  to  all  the  taxpayers. 

TRUANCY. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  officer  from  the  regular  force  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department.  He  has  been  of  great  service  in 
checking  truancy,  and  preventing  petty  mischief  to  school  prop- 
erty. The  small  thefts  of  clocks,  stationery,  etc.,  once  so  fre- 
quent and  annoying,  have  been  entirely  stopped.  We  are 
under  obligation,  also,  to  the  Chief,  for  issuing  a  general  order, 
at  my  request,  to  all  patrolmen  to  exercise  unusual  vigilance  in 
protecting  school  property  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  If  your 
Honorable  Body  would  pass  an  ordinance  empowering  police- 
men to  arrest  all  children  of  schoolable  age  found  at  large  dur- 
ing school  hours  and  return  them  to  their  respective  schools, 
whether  public  or  private,  to  their  parents,  or,  after  two  or  three 
arrests,  to  treat  them  as  vagrants  subject  to  committal  to  the 
Industrial  School,  the  evils  of  truancy,  idleness  and  more  seri- 
ous juvenile  delinquency  would  be  very  much  abated. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  submit  here  the  following  statements  regarding  public  edu- 
cation throughout  the  world,  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
"  National  Education  Association,"  by  Hon.  Jno.  D.  Philbrick, 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  Commissioner  of 
Education,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1877 .  They  are  valuable 
as  being  the  careful  observations  of  a  foremost  educator;  they 
are  interesting,  because  they  relate  to  questions  that  are  more  or 
less  agitated  among  us  at  the  present  time: 

1.  Improvement  schools,  or  schools  taught  evenings  or  Sundays  for  pa- 
pils  who  have  completed  the  regular  elementary  course  of  study,  have  been 
made  in  several  countries  a  constituent  part  of  the  school  system,  and  in 
some  countries  attendance  at  such  schools  is  made  compulsory. 

2.  Educational  authorities  regard  no  system  of  public  instruction  adequate 
that  does  not  provide  normal  schools  enough  for  the  training  of  allthe  teachers 
employed. 

3.  The  reports  which  have  been,  duriDg  a  few  years  past,  so  much  circu- 
lated in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  foreign  countries 
are  mostly  false. 

4.  Drawing  is  regarded  by  all  the  best  authorities,  from  Michael  Angelo 
down  to  the  present  time,  as  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  education. 

5.  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  elementary  schools;  not  only  as  being 
the  foundation  of  industrial  education,  but  as  being  the  instrument  of  a  gen- 
eral culture  which  every  child  should  receive. 

6.  From  the  history  of  the  progress  of  education  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  compulsory  attendance  is  destined  to  be- 
come co-extensive  with  the  existence  of  public  instruction. 

7.  The  general  tendency  in  all  countries  is  to  make  all  public  schools  en- 
tirely secular. 

8.  The  notion  that  the  state  should  concern  itself  with  elementary  educa- 
tion only,  is  condemned  by  the  usage  of  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world. 

9.  Schools  for  industrial  instruction  have  been  rapidly  increased  in  recent 
years,  but  there  are  almost  no  schools  for  teaching  mechanical  trades  sup- 
ported at  public  expense. 

10.  Girls  are  universally  taught  needlework  in  public  schools. 

11.  The  school  furniture  in  America  is  the  best  iu  the  world,  but  in  most 
foreign  countries  it  is  regarded  as  too  costly  for  general  use. 

12.  Every  German  school-house  in  the  cities  has  a  gymnasium  attached. 

13.  The  public  schools  in  some  of  our  American  cities,  taking  into  account 
all  their  appointments,  are  not  inferior  to  the  schools  of  any  foreign  city. 
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14.  The  proportion  of  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  America  is 
too  large  for  the  best  interests  of  education. 

15.  Differentiation  is  the  law  of  educational  progress;  that  is,  as  education 
advances  the  kinds  of  instruction  are  multiplied  and  their  functions  are 
reduced  in  number. 

Tour  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  Secretary's  Report, 
which  has  been  made  with  much  pains,  and  has  been  rearranged 
and  amplified  so  as  to  present,  in  the  clearest  way,  all  informa- 
tion of  public  interest.  You  will  please  make  especial  note  of 
the  facts  that,  although  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  shows  a 
decrease,  the  average  attendance  shows  a  large  increase,  thus 
demonstrating  a  steady  growth,  as  the  former  number  is  liable 
to  fluctuate  from  a  variety  of  causes;  that  the  very  large  number 
of  19,000  children  of  proper  age  to  attend  school  are  deprived 
of  educational  advantages;  and  that  the  percentage  of  expendi- 
ture for  school  purposes  upon  the  entire  municipal  expenditure 
is  less  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years.  You  will  find  much 
valuable  information  in  the  able  report  of  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, who  presents  the  results  of  a  year  of  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent effort  in  examining  and  visiting  schools;  also,  in  the  other 
reports  of  special  schools,  that  have  been  kindly  prepared  at  my 
request.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  the  present  Annual  Re- 
port as  complete  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  as  fully 
informed  of  the  work  of  our  department  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment as  its  importance  demands.  For,  we  believe,  and  you 
have  shown  by  your  action  this  year,  in  regard  to  school  reve- 
nue, that  you  believe,  also,  that  "  the  first  people  is  that  which 
has  the  first  schools;  if  it  is  not  the  first  to-day.  it  will  be  the 
first  to-morrow." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  MANN, 
Superintendent  Common  Schools. 
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To  A.  L.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  present  my  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city,  together  with  such  suggestions  for  their  improvement 
as  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  to  me. 

In  the  main,  the  work  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  well  and 
faithfully  done.  In  many  respects  there  has  been  much  improvement  on 
previous  methods,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  granting  that  earnest 
efforts  are  made  to  remove  the  defects  which  now  exist,  is  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging. I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  these  defects,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  and 
shall  try  to  suggest  amendments. 

The  present  Board  has  done  all  that  lay  in  its  power  to  provide  full  accom- 
modation for  all  children  applying  for  admission,  and  it  is  now  quite  an  ex- 
ception to  find  overcrowded  school-rooms.  There  are  still  localities  where 
small  primary  schools  should  be  established.  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend such  a  school  in  the  portion  of  the  Western  Addition  lying  north  of 
Sutter  street  and  west  of  Broderick  street.  That  section  is  filling  up  rapidly, 
and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  pressure  upon  the  primary  accommodations 
of  the  Jefferson  School,  which  would  be  thus  reliever!. 

The  policy  of  the  present  Board  in  attaching  all  such  small  primaries 
to  the  nearest  grammar  school,  is  both  wise  and  economical.  Under  our 
present  system,  our  grammar  principals  are  relieved  from  teaching,  and  are 
really  assistant  superintendents,  and  they  can  readily  supervise  such  subsidi- 
ary schools. 

KINDEBGAKTENS. 

I  hope  earnestly  to  see  the  time  when  numerous  free  kindergartens  shall 
exist  all  over  the  city,  training  the  little  ones  of  tender  age  to  use  their  hands 
and  their  eyes,  and  preparing  them  to  enter  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  excellent  work  done  in  that  direction  by  the  Silver  Street  Kinder- 
garten, under  the  skillful  and  enthusiastic  management  of  Miss  Katharine 
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Smith,  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  the  system,  and  I  believe  that  to-day 
the  most  valuable  and  effective  change  that  can  be  made  iu  our  School  De- 
partment would  be  the  establishment  of  at  least  twenty  similar  schools,  under 
trained  and  competent  teachers.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  methods  by  which  children  are  started  in  their  educational  course,  and 
it  is  an  accepted  truth  that  children  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
received  a  course  of  kindergarten  training,  acquire  an  aptness,  a  quickness  of 
perception,  a  power  of  using  their  faculties,  bodily  and  mental,  which  cannot 
fail  to  influence  all  their  subsequent  school-life. 

There  is,  at  Berkeley,  an  excellent  training-school  for  kindergarten  teach- 
ers, conducted  by  the  veteran  and  accomplished  kindergartuer,  Miss  Emma 
Marwedel,  and  if  the  desirableness  of  this  adjunct  to  our  primary  system 
6hould  be  appreciated,  there  would  soon  be  no  lack  of  trained  and  enthusi- 
astic teachers. 

NOBMAL   CLASS. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  this  class  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the 
young  ladies  show  an  earnestness  and  industry  which  is  very  gratifyiug.  I 
would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  conditions  for  admission,  requiring  a 
preliminary  examination  of  a  thorough  character.  What  we  want  now  is 
fewer  graduates  and  better  ones.  Such  a  restriction  would  improve  the  ma- 
terial of  the  class,  and  result  ultimately  in  great  benefit  to  the  Department. 
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Without  doubt,  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  exercises  which  have 
been  tried,  from  time  to  time,  under  this  name,  in  Lincoln  Hall.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  extend  the  idea  into  that  of  the  regular  Saturday 
Normal  School,  which  for  many  years  has  existed  in  Eastern  cities.  Young 
teachers  need  a  great  deal,  not  only  of  training  in  methods,  but  also  of 
instruction  in  the  regular  and  collateral  branches  of  the  school  course. 
There  should  be  a  regular  principal,  competent  assistants,  and  a  well  con- 
sidered course  of.  study — including,  especially,  reading,  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  botany,  physiology,  zoology,  word  analysis  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, and,  of  course,  methods  in  the  elementary  branches.  These  subjects 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  young  teachers  iu  every- 
thing which  will  add  to  their  teaching  power,  and  to  give  them  a  love  for 
knowledge  of  every  kind  which  will  aid  them  in  their  work.  I  am  sure 
that  attendance  upo^  such  a  class,  properly  arranged  and  conducted,  would 
soon  be  considered,  not  a  disagreeable  task,  but  a  valuable  and  interesting 
privilege. 
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One  great  need  of  our  schools  is,  not  more  faithful  and  industrious  teach- 
ers, for  theie  is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect,  but  men  and  women  of 
more  available  knowledge  in  all  directions.  We  may  have  every  appliance 
of  education  in  profusion,  but,  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  and  the 
teacher  must  be  full  of  exact  and  varied  intelligence,  enthusiastic,  warm- 
hearted, capable  of  developing  to  their  utmost  the  intellect  and  sonls  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  them. 

EXCESS    OF    WRITTEN    EXAMINATIONS. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  after  a  great  deal  of  observation  and  consideration, 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficiency  in  our  schools  to-day,  is 
the  excess  of  written  and  oral  examinations,  and  the  degree  in  which  these 
have  taken  the  place  of  that  direct  and  skillful  teaching  which  alone  will 
educate  a  child.  It  is  time  that  a  check  be  put  upon  this  practice,  and  that 
there  he  a  return  to  a  simple  and  more  philosophical  plan. 

The  present  rule  is  to  allow  one  written  examination  a  week.  The  practice 
of  many  teachers  is,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  subject  their  unfortu- 
nate pupils  to  three  or  four  a  week,  and  thus  to  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  scholars  do  not  know  and  never  will  know 
under  such  a  system.  I  would  advocate  a  strict  rule  allowing  but  two  written 
examinations  a  month,  requiring  not  longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half  each.  I 
do  not  think  the  real  educating  power  of  the  schools  would  be  impaired  if 
there  was  not  another  written  examination  for  a  year,  and  I  advise  some 
thoughtful,  earnest  teacher  to  dispense  with  them  entirely  for  a  period,  and 
see  if  their  place  cannot  profitably  and  satisfactorily  be  supplied. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The  unwisdom  of  requiring  written  examinations  in  promoting  pupils  from 
the  eighth  grade  to  the  seventh,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  apparent  to  every 
person  who  gives  the  subject  a  moment's  thought. 

There  should  be  no  written  examinations  at  all  in  these  classes,  but  the 
principal  should  promote  according  to  her  own  judgment  and  that  of  the 
class- teacher,  and  there  would  be  no  harm  in  applying  the  same  rule  to  the 
seventh  grade.  In  the  other  primary  and  grammar  grades,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  standard  is  too  Jow. 

Eighty  per  cent,  should  be  required  for  promotion,  with  a  minimum  of 
sixty  per  cent,  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  We  all  realize  that  the  school* 
are  graded  at  least  a  year  too  high,  and  that  a  more  stringent  standard  i* 
necessary. 

I  would  suggest  a  method  of  promoting  to  the  High  Schools,  which  would 
be  far  cheaper  than  the  present  one,  and  would  furnish  far  better  material 
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for  those  schools.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  High  Schools 
contain  at  least  a  fourth  more  scholars  than  ought  to  be  there.  By  our  plan 
of  admitting  pupils  on  an  average  per  cent,  of  seventy,  not  even  requiring  a 
reasonable  minimum  in  the  important  studies,  very  many  boys  and  girls  find 
themselves  in  the  junior  classes  without  the  maturity  of  mind  requisite  for 
the  profitable  pursuit  of  advanced  studies.  I  would  advise  such  a  change  as 
would  exclude  this  class  of  scholars  and  make  the  High  Schools  what  they 
ought  to  be.     The  plan  I  would  suggest  is  as  follows: 

1.  Let  the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  examine  personally  every  first 
grade  class  in  reading,  spelling,  word-analysis,  composition  and  the  subjects 
of  oral  instruction.     This  would  not  require  more  than  one  day  to  a  class. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  have,  at  their  respective  schools,  a  written  examination 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  history,  and  let  the  papers  be  sent 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Board  to  be  examined,  leisurely  and  carefully,  by  per- 
sons appointed  to  the  work. 

3.  Require  eighty  per  cent,  for  admission  and  a  minimum  of  sixty  per 
cent,  in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

4.  Permit  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools  on  seventy  per  cent. 
This  plan  would  save  an  entire  week  of  the  time  of  the  High  Schools,  and 

would  allow  a  more  deliberate  correction  of  the  papers.  The  expense  of  one 
or  more  experts  to  examine  would  be  small  compared  with  the  saving.  I 
would  urge  the  feature  of  permitting  scholars  to  graduate  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  on  a  lower  percentage  than  is  requisite  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools.  There  ar6  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  grade  who  have  done 
their  very  best  in  their  studies,  but  who  are  not  good  material  for  higher 
classes.  It  is  only  right  to  allow  such  scholars  to  receive  their  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  go  forth  to  the  work  of  life 
armed  and  equipped  with  such  measure  of  training  as  they  have  been  fitted 
by  nature  to  receive. 

COTJBSE    OF   STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study,  as  a  whole,  is  judicious,  carefully  considered 
and  effective.  They  are,  however,  a  few  changes  which  might  profitably  be 
made.  In  arithmetic,  a  portion  of  the  work  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
should  be  cut  out  and  referred  to  the  High  School  course.  In  geography 
very  many  more  of  the  detail  questions  in  descriptive  geography  should  be 
omitted  and  more  stress  be  placed  on  the  important  facts.  In  oral  instruc- 
tion— and  this  suggestion  I  deem  of  the  highest  importance — the  elements 
of  physiology,  natural  philosophy  and  civil  government,  should  *be  made 
more  prominent  and  essential  in  the  higher  grammer  grades  than  at  present, 
and  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  not  graduate  from  our  Grammar  Schools  without  a 
fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  National  and  State  Governments,  the  duties 
and  rights  of  citizens,  some  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  mechanics,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their  own 
bodies. 

I  would  also  recommend  a  return  to  the  monthly  division  of  subjects  of 
study  which,  although  only  partially  arranged,  proved  so  satisfactory  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

A  small  manual  embracing  these  changes,  and  subsidiary  to  the  course  of 
study,  could  easily  be  prepared,  and  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Our  present  system  of  regularly  employed  substitute  teachers  is  a  great 
advance  upon  the  former  wasteful  and  inefficient  plan.  I  would,  however, 
earnestly  advise  that  the  Classification  Committee  be  authorized  to  recom- 
mend, from  time  to  time,  the  promotion  to  regular  positions  of  substitutes 
who  have  really  proved  themselves  to  be  valuable  and  efficient  teachers. 
And,  in  order  that  this  recommendation  may  be  intelligent  and  judicious,  I 
would  suggest  that  principals  be  instructed  specially  to  observe  and  note  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  every  substitute  sent  to  their  schools,  and  that 
they  submit  such  notes  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee. 

It  should  be  especially  understood  that  the  position  of  substitute  is  a  pro- 
bationary one,  and  that  a  promotion  to  a  higher  position  would  follow  upon 
evidence  of  competence  and  faithfulness. 

SEMI-ANNUAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  special  examination  was  held  in  Augnst,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  schools  are  now  graded  too  high,  and  that  the  general  senti- 
ment of  principals  and  teachers  is  adverse  to  another  examination  for  promo- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  I  think  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
would  be  served  by  the  entire  omission  of  the  usual  December  examination. 
Any  special  cases  of  pupils  deserving  of  promotion  can  be  readily  disposed 
of  by  the  principals  in  conjunction  with  the  Deputy. 

TARDINESS    OF    PUPILS. 

In  order  to  lessen  this  evil,  which  has  become  a  serious  hindrance  in  many 
schools,  I  would  advise  that  principals  be  required  to  make  a  report  bj' 
classes  of  all  cases  of  tardiness.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  report  would 
diminish  the  number  of  cases  very  materially.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  some  city  schools  of  closing  the  doors  promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  general  attendance  has  been  greatly  improved.     It  is 
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better,  however,  to  try  all  other  methods  of  abating  the  evil  before  resorting 
to  this  plan. 

VENTILATION  AND  LIGHT. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  much  greater  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  principals  and  teachers  with  regard  to  the  proper  ventilation  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  light  of  class-rooms.  A  child's  present  comfort  and  his 
power  of  absorbing  knowledge  depend  largely  upon  the  parity  of  the  air  he 
breathes;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  seeds  of  future  disease  may  readily 
be  implanted  in  early  youth  by  exposure  to  impure  and  vitiated  atmosphere. 
Teachers  should  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and 
should  also  so  manage  the  lighting  of  their  school-rooms  as  to  lessen,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  strain  their  eyes  and 
produce  near-sightedness. 

OOMPULSOBT.    ATTENDANCE. 

In  my  travels  around  the  city  I  have  often  observed  boys,  from  ten  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  roaming  around  by  couples  or  in  gangs,  evidently 
entirely  unoccupied  with  anything  excepting  amusement  or  mischief.  Now, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  all  such  vagrant  and  idle  boys  are  on  the  direct 
road  to  hoodlumism  and  crime.  It  is  certainly  competent  for  the  authorities 
to  enforce  a  modification  of  the  compulsory  law,  which  will  abolish  or  very 
greatly  diminish  this  evil,  and  keep  these  lads  off  the  streets  in  school 
hours. 

LAGUNA    HONDA   SCHOOL. 

During  my  visit  to  this  school  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  me 
that  it  is  not  wise  for  the  authorities  to  allow  any  children  to  make  their 
home  at  the  Almshouse.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  this  institution  is  managed  under  the  intelligent  and  energetic  admin- 
istration of  its  present  Superintendent,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  personal  and 
careful  observation  that  the  interests  of  the  children  are  as  well  cared  for  as 
is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  wrong  of  the 
highest  degree  to  subject  young  children  to  the  miserable  influences  of  such 
association.  This  subject  has  long  since  been  disposed  of  in  Eastern  cities 
by  rigidly  excluding  all  children  from  charitable  public  institutions  intended 
for  adults.  I  commend  this  important  suggestion  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities. 


According  to  my  observation  this  important  branch  of  instruction  has  been 
better  taught,  as  a  general  thing,  during  the  past  year  than  formerly.     The 
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mechanical  rules  for  inflections  have  not  been  followed  to  such  a  degree  as  in 
the  past,  and  teachers  have  taken  more  pains  to  induce  pupils  to  read  in  an 
expressive  and  natural  manner.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  the  faults  of  too  low  and  too  loud  reading  seem  to  me  to  be 
giving  place  to  a  pleasant  and  natural  intonation. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  desired  in  this  connection.  A  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  combined  with  thorough  earnestness,  will  render  this  exercise  doubly 
effective  for  purposes  of  mental  development  and  culture. 

I  have  found  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  eighth  grade  classes 
employ,  wisely  and  successfully,  the  simple  and  sensible  word-method. 
Some  teachers,  however,  still  lead  their  pupils  through  the  "  toilsome 
drudgery  "  of  the  alphabet  before  reading.  I  need  not  say  to  any  intelligent 
and  observant  teacher  that  the  former  is  by  far  the  better  way.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  would  be  wise  and  practical  to  enforce  the  word-method  in  all 
classes  of  beginners. 


As  a  general  thing,  the  instruction  in  this  branch  has  been  satisfactory, 
although  there  is  a  wide  range  of  excellence  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
olasses. 

There  should  be  a  judicious  combination  of  oral  and  written  spelling. 
Much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  spelling  of  the  words  of  the 
reading  lessons  than  the  tabulated  words  of  the  spelling  book.  Scholars 
should  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  words  used  in  their  various  studies,  and  the 
most  important  geographical  names  should  not  be  considered  as  learned 
until  their  orthography  is  familiar. 

It  is  only  by  constant  drill  that  good  spellers  are  made,  and  this  drill  is 
not  at  all  difficult  if  the  teacher  bears  it  constantly  in  mind. 

PENMANSHIP. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  important  and  highly  practical  art  is 
well  taught  in  our  schools.  The  specimens  of  writing  in  the  lowest  grades 
are  often  surprisingly  good.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  the  higher 
grades  there  is  often  a  deterioration  in  handwriting,  attributable  to  the  oft- 
recurring  and  tedious  written  examinations. 

ABITHMBTIC. 

The  instruction  in  this  important  and  practical  branch  has  also  been  more 
satisfactory  during  the  past  year.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  drill  in 
the  elementary  rules.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  the  business  of  life, 
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nine-tenths  of  all  the  figuring  done  is  included  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  The  first  and  main  object,  then,  should  be  to  secure 
rapidity  and  accuracy  in  these  rules,  especially  in  the  first  three.  Teachers 
in  primary  classes  do  not  yet  sufficiently  insist  upon  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elementary  combinations  of  the  nine  simple  numbers.  More 
time  and  labor  spent  in  teaching  a  ready  and  complete  acquaintance  with 
these  combinations  would  secure  more  care  and  accuracy  in  the  succeeding 
steps.  In  the  higher  grades,  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  laid  down 
to  be  studied  might  profitably  be  referred  to  the  High  School  course.  I 
think  that  a  judicious  contraction  of  the  amount  to  be  accomplished  would 
result  in  better  work  being  done  in  this  branch. 

GRAMMAB. 

The  "new  departure"  in  teaching  language,  wbich  consists  in  combining 
numerous  synthetic  exercises  with  the  gradual  acquiring  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples, definitions  and  rules,  is  faithfully  followed  in  our  schools,  and  prom- 
ises excellent  results.  There  is  not  nearly  enough  attention  paid,  however, 
to  the  correction  of  common  errors.  It  should  be  a  daily  exercise  in  all 
grades  to  notice  and  correct  such  errors,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  to  give 
a  clear  reason  for  each  correction. 

Teachers  are  not  always  careful  to  avoid  incorrect  and  objectionable  ex- 
pressions in  their  own  language.  They  should  be  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
regard,  models  for  their  pupils'  imitation. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I  would  recommend  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  detail  questions  in 
geography,  and  a  more  frequent  use  of  outline  maps,  globes  and  the  black- 
board. Certainly  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  spent  upon  this  branch  of 
study  is  simply  waste.  The  time  and  toil  which  is  thus  lost,  if  devoted  to 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  above-mentioned  appliances,  would  be  productive 
of  excellent  results.  Other  than  outline  maps  for  school-rooms  are  useless. 
With  these  as  a  supplement  to  the  text-book,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
prominent  and  important  features  of  a  section  can  be  easily  and  rapidly 
fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind.  In  higher  grades,  the  elements  of  mathematical 
geography  should  be  insisted  on.  A  scholar  graduating  from  the  Grammar 
School  should  be  perfectly  able  to  define  and  explain  such  terms  as  solstice, 
equinox,  equator,  tropic,  parallel,  meridian  and  ecliptic.  Sketches  upon  the 
blackboard,  showing  the  vertical  configuration,  etc.,  of  a  country,  are  also 
very  useful  and  interesting. 

HISTORY. 

I  think  there  is  much  need  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of  history.     Here, 
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again,  as  in  geography,  there  is  far  too  much  attention  paid  to  unimportant 
details,  and  not  enough  drill  upon  salient  and  striking  points.  In  the  words 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  Schem,  of  New  York  city,  "  The  teacher  of  his- 
tory will  rather  endeavor  to  impress  all  the  scholars  of  his  class  with  clear 
pictures  of  the  representative  men,  of  the  decisive  battles,  of  the  results  of 
great  wars,  of  turning  points  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  than  to  crowd  into 
their  memories  long  lists  of  dates  and  names." 

Again,  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  when  we  teach  nothing  of  the  history  of 
England  in  connection  with  our  own.  I  hope  to  see  a  text-book  on  American 
history  which  shall  contain  a  certain  amount  of  contemporaneous  English 
history  to  be  learned  at  the  same  time  with  the  stirring  events  of  our  nation's 
past. 

It  would  also  be  a  great  means  of  creating  an  interest  in  this  subject  to 
use,  in  first  grade  classes,  a  well  selected  and  simple  text-book  on  general 
history,  not  as  a  study  but  as  a  reading  book.  These  changes  could  be 
easily  made,  and,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  teachers,  would  certainly  be  of 
great  advantage. 

OBAL   INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  secure  faithful  and  fruitful  work  in  the  various 
subjects  of  oral  instruction  without  constant  supervision.  And  it  is  quite  as 
impossible  for  the  Deputy  Superintendent  to  exercise  such  supervision  over 
all  the  classes  of  a  large  department.  The  duty  must  devolve  upon  prin- 
cipals of  schools  to  examine  and  watch  their  classes,  and  instruct  their  teach- 
ers, in  order  that  the  children  may  get  the  benefit  of  this  very  important 
method  of  instruction.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  the  teacher  shall  talk  to  the 
children  for  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  also  draw  out  their  own  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  common  objects  which  they  see  around  them.  In  place  of  this 
easy  and  familiar  conversation,  which  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation  and  of  expression,  the 
teacher  too  often  crams  them  with  technical  definitions  and  uninteresting 
facts,  and  wholly  defeats  the  object  of  the  exercise.  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  first  grades,  recommended  in  this  report,  should  include  a  thor- 
ough oral  questioning  of  the  class  upon  those  subjects  which  the  course  lays 
down  to  be  taught  in  this  manner. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  words. 
From  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  give,  in  their 
own  language,  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  they  use  in  their  various  studies, 
and  in  the  two  higher  grades  the  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  words  which 
is  learned  in  the  Wordbook  should  be  supplemented  bv  frequent  application 
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to  the  etymology  and  definition  of  words  of  their  reading  lesson  or  of  their 
other  studies.  There  exists  certainly  a  great  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
Scholars  leave  the  Grammar  Schools  and  even  pass  through  the  High  Schools 
with  very  indistinct  ideas  of  many  words  in  common  use.  The  occasional 
reading,  in  the  class,  of  articles  from  the  daily  papers  and  the  discussion  of 
the  words  there  used,  which  are  usually  expressive  and  well-chosen,  would 
he  a  valuable  exercise  in  their  classes. 


The  singular  and  inconsiderate  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  music  in 
Common  Schools  would,  I  think,  immediately  disappear  if  the  true  extent 
and  influence  of  this  study  could  be  generally  understood.  As  a  relief  from 
the  severer  duties  of  school,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as  an  influence  to  en- 
liven and  cheer  the  homes — too  often  destitute  of  such  influence,  as  a  means, 
often,  of  awakening  and  training  a  natural  talent  for  music  which  will  exer- 
cise a  potent  and  profitable  influence  upon  future  life,  I  consider  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  music  as  followed  at  the  present  tirAe  in  our  schools  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  indispensable  features  of  the  course.  Some 
changes  in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency  might  perhaps  be  made, 
but  I  trust  it  will  be  long  before  music  will  be  wholly  banished  from  our 
schools. 


The  instruction  in  this  useful  and  practical  art  has  been  during  the  past 
year  unusually  satisfactory.  A  change  is  suggested  in  the  drawing-books 
which  will  make  the  work  of  the  class  teachers  more  effective. 

DISCIPLINE. 

I  regret  to  record  my  impression  that  there  is  still  by  far  too  much  corporal 
punishment  in  the  Department.  Teachers  sometimes  visit  upon  their  de- 
fenseless pupils  the  effects  of  their  own  want  of  self-control.  The  records 
of  the  schools  fail  to  show  many  an  instance  of  punishment  considered  too 
slight  to  be  called  a  whipping.  Teachers  too  often  entertain  a  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism to  their  pupils  instead  of  striving  by  every  means  to  bring  about  a 
spirit  of  accord  and  union  of  interest  which  shall  render  all  resort  to  forcible 
means  unnecessary.  Especially  should  principals  see  that  all  the  list  of 
minor  punishments  such  as  slaps,  pushes,  boxing  of  ears,  and  equally  objec- 
tionable harsh  and  abusive  epithets  be  entirely  abolished. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  indicate  some  of  the  weak  points  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  humble  opinion,  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  All 
are  agreed  in  regard  to  the  general  utility  and  the  indispensableness  of  a 
Public  School  system.  I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  will 
never  complain  of  the  expense  of  the  schools,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  for  a 
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dollar  they  get  fully  a  dollar's  worth.  The  immediate  and  pressing  necessity 
is  to  see  that  the  public  funds  are  not  wasted,  and  that  the  public  get  full 
value  received  for  the  expenditure.  To  this  end  we  must  have  trained  and 
skillful  teachers,  and  have  a  simple  and  practicable  course  of  study.  We 
must  have  less  memorizing  for  recitation,  more  absorbing  and  assimilation  of 
useful  knowledge  and  more  real  education  of  mental  and  bodily  power.  A 
fair  degree  of  honest  effort  in  this  direction  and  our  schools  will  no  longer  be 
amenable  to  the  criticisms  which  eminent  and  public  spirited  men  have  hon- 
estly made. 

"With  the  hope  that  this  result  may  speedily  be  reached  and  with  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  yourself,  to  the  outgoing  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  Department,  for  wise  and  cordial  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  my  work,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

DUDLEY  C.  STONE, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 

f 
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EEPOET  OF  PEINCIPAL  OF  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


A.  L.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

My  Deab  Sie — I  have  the  pleasure  of  herewith  submitting  to  you  my 
second  annual  report. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  expressed  the  belief  that  our  course  of  study  was 
too  difficult  for  the  average  boy  of  the  age  and  development  of  the  boys  that 
come  to  us.  Since  that  report  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  line  of  mathematics  have  been  very  materially  increased.  But 
four  books  of  Davies's  Legendre  were  formerly  required.  The  whole  nine 
books  are  now  called  for.  The  requirements  for  admission  in  Algebra  have 
also  been  doubled.  These  requirements  seem  hardly  more  than  properly  be- 
long to  a  High  School  course  of  a  fairly  average  character.  Geology  as  an 
exercise  in  our  senior  year  has  been  discontinued,  but  the  time  thus  saved  is 
not  at  all  equal  to  the  time  called  for  to  do  well  the  additional  work  in 
mathematics.  The  work,  then,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  difficult  last 
year  is  more  difficult  this.  I,  therefore,  hope  that  this  difficulty  will  be  met 
by  guarding  more  carefully  the  admission  examinations,  or  by  adding  another 
year  either  to  the  giammar  schools  or  to  the  High  School.  The  addition  of 
another  year  to  the  High  School  course  would  enable  us  to  add  somewhat  to 
the  work  now  done,  and  so  give  us  a  course  of  study  better,  because  broader. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  such  an  addition  would  be  not  only  very  desirable, 
but  very  acceptable.  That  it  would  be  acceptable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  graduating  class  of  last  year  have  this  year  returned  for  the 
sake  of  additional  mathematics.  In  addition  to  the  mathematics  they  elect 
from  the  general  course  such  studies  as  they  care  to  review.  They  would, 
however,  prefer  to  take  up  new  subjects,  or  to  advance  in  subjects  with  the 
elements  of  which  they  now  have  a  slight  acquaintance.  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable that  such  boys,  and  that  all  boys  in  our  city  who  may  not  be  able  to 
take  a  course  at  the  University,  but  who  wish  for  a  fuller  education  than  that 
now  given  in  the  High  School,  should  have  the  advantage  of  all  that  an  addi- 
tional year  would  give.  The  addition  of  another  year  to  our  course  would 
put  our  school  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  best  Eastern  high  schools.    I 
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am  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  so  well  abreast 
in  business  activity  with  the  most  enterprising  cities  of  the  Union,  are  will- 
ing to  be  second  in  the  excellence  of  their  High  Schools.  An  extra  year  has 
been  tried  in  our  classical  department,  and  it  has  been  found  that  this  extra 
year  gives  us  time  to  fit  boys  of  excellent  ability  for  the  best  Eastern  colleges. 
I  can  hardly  think  that  the  complaints  which  have  indirectly  reached  me  that 
we  were  fitting  boys  for  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  fairly  represents  the 
feelings  of  the  community.  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  countries  and  cities 
take  so  much  just  pride  as  in  the  excellence  of  their  educational  system, 
when  they  have  a  good  system.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  cannot  afford 
to  have,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  wish,  second-rate  schools. 


ELECTIVE    ENGLISH. 


The  plan  of  allowing  boys  to  substitute  studies  in  English  for  French  or 
German  would  be  a  good  one  if  proper  text-books  were  allowed.  The  classes 
electing  this  course  are  now  taking  such  work  as  can  be  selected  from  author- 
ized text-books,  and  the  course  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  without  proper  sys- 
tem, and  without  even  proper  work. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  say  that  many  of  our  text-books 
could  be  bettered  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  now  paid. 


FRENCH   AND    GERMAN. 


There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change  made 
last  year,  by  which  all  attempts  at  learning  to  speak  French  and  German  are 
abandoned.  The  work  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  in  these  languages, 
at  the  time,  seemed  to  Mr.  Levy,  our  teacher  of  French  and  German,  quite 
impossible  to  be  done.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  while  the  pro- 
portions for  the  different  years  need  some  modification,  yet,  in  the  main, 
the  amount  of  work  called  for  can  be  fairly  done  by  boys  who  can  satisfac- 
torily do  the  other  work  laid  down  in  the  course.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
desirable  that  some  further  purpose  than  the  mere  ability  to  translate  from 
the  open  text-book  should  be  had.  I  think  that  we  cannot  hope  to  acquire 
such  proficiency  in  either  language  as  to  enable  the  boys  to  read  them  for 
their  literature.  I  do,  however,  think  that  they  should  be  able  to 
read  a  brief  history  of  France  in  French  and  of  Germany  in  German, 
or  some  book  of  value  for  other  than  its  literary  character,  with  suffi- 
cient thoroughness  to  be  held  for  an  examination  on  the  substance  of 
the  book.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  desirable  as  an  incident,  I 
should  keep  prominently  before  the  pupil  that  the  ability  to  turn  those 
languages  into   gobd    English   is   of    prime   importance.      The    knowledge 
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that  he  can  get  through  them  can  be  had  in  a  shorter  and  more  comfortable 
way. 


The  ability  even  to  read  well  has  come  to  be  an  accomplishment,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  should  be,  an  absolute  essential  to  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. To  speak  and  write  correct  English  are  things  hardly  known,  even  to 
high  school  graduates,  though  better  known  than  practiced.  I  am  quite  con- 
scious of  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  correcting  in  school  the  bad  habits  in 
the  use  of  language  contracted  on  the  street,  and  in  many  cases  continued  at 
home.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  so  great  a  difficulty  to  overcome  makes  it 
all  the  more  imperative  that  every  means  within  our  power  should  be  used  to 
overcome  it.  I  would  make  history,  as  well  as  English  literature  and  the 
languages,  contribute  very  materially  to  the  acquisition  of  readiness  and  ac- 
curacy in  expression.  In  fact,  I  should  insist  that  a  prime  object  in  the 
study  of  history  should  be  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  sustained  narra- 
tive. It  certainly  cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  the  point  that  to  be  able  to 
give  a  well-sustained  account  of  the  causes  and  events  that  led  to  a  decisive 
event  in  history,  and  of  the  results  that  followed  from  it,  is  more  important 
than  to  be  able  to  tell  that  the  event  took  place  at  such  a  time  and  affected 
such  and  such  peoples,  even  as  a  matter  of  historical  scholarship.  The  ac- 
quisition of  historical  knowledge,  then,  is  not  only  not  at  all  endangered,  but 
rather  helped  by  special  attention  to  its  use  as  a  means  of  helping  the  pupil 
to  a  better  command  of  English. 

Even  mathematics,  as  it  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  attaining  accuracy  of 
thought,  so  it  may,  and  should,  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  cultivating  ac- 
curacy of  expression. 

Without,  however,  a  wider  range  in  reading,  I  cannot  well  see  how  highly 
desirable  work  in  English  can  be  done,  and  wider  reading  means  more  time, 
more  books,  more  expense,  and  consequently  more  grumbling.  The  Board 
of  Education  and  parents  must,  then,  squarely  face  the  issue — more  books  in 
English  or  inferior  results  in  English. 


We  are  this  year  giving  more  attention  to  reading  than  ever  before.  The 
reading  in  this  school,  as  a  rule,  is  hardly  as  good  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  a  second  grade  in  a  grammar  school.  No  subject  assumes  much 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  average  pupil  unless  he  is  marked  in  it 
for  promotion.     I  have  this  year,  therefore,  given  to  reading  a  mark  of  forty. 


Boys  whose  handwriting  had  not  been  formed  before  entering  the  school 
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were  found  to  lose  rather  than  gain  in  neatness  and  legibility.  1  have,  there- 
fore, given  to  writing  a  mark  of  twenty  in  every  class  in  school,  the  mark  to 
be  given  on  the  ordinary  school  exercises. 

SPELLING. 

I  am  now  giving  to  the  entire  school  a  series  of  exercises  in  spelling,  to 
determine  as  well  as  may  be  whether  pnpils  who  have  been  in  the  school  for 
a  year  or  more  spell  as  well  as  pupils  just  out  of  the  grammar  schools.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  an  exercise  of  fifty  words  a  week  will  be  found  worth  the 
time  and  pains. 

The  following  table  contains  such  statistics  as  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  of 
interest : 


CLASS. 


Advanced  Class  . 
Classical  Senior. 
English  Senior.. 
Classical  Middle 
English  Middle. 
Classical  Junior. 
English  Junior. . 
Sub-  Junior 

Totals 


*    3 


17  11 

16  4 

17  1 
16  9 
15  6 

14  10 

15  9 
11  8 


42 


*2\ 

a  3 


p  |    ?t 


■12 


4  3 
15        2 

0  j  17 
23  [     0 

0  I  23 


67 
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Very  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  T.  REID,  Principal. 
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BEPORT  ON  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 


A.  L.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  to  you  the  following 
report  on  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  their  progress,  condition  and  requirements. 
Respectfully, 

A.  HERBST, 
Principal  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 


COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOLS. 

Since  my  last  report  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  Cosmo- 
politan Schools.  There  are  still  four  Grammar  and  three  Primary  Schools, 
in  which  instruction  in  German  and  French  is  given,  besides  the  English 
eourse  prescribed  for  all  the  Common  Schools  of  this  city. 

A  glance  at  any  of  the  annual  reports  of  examination  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  learn  French  or  German  besides 
the  English,  do  not  stand  behind  the  others  in  point  of  scholarship;  on  the 
eontrary,  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  by  the  teachers  of  the  High  Schools, 
that  the  pupils  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  are,  as  a  rule,  among  the  best 
pupils  at  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools. 

This  fact  sufficiently  proves  that  the  study  of  German  and  French  is  not 
only  no  impediment  to  the  advancement  of  pupils  in  their  English  studies, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  help  to  the  scholars  in 
many  English  branches,  such  as  spelling,  word  analysis  and  grammar,  and 
that  it  assists  pupils  materially  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  report  of  a  convention  of  teachers,  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, from  July  29th  to  August  1st,  1879,  and  quote  from  the  words  of  Dr. 
Peaslee,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  as  follows: 

"  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  teaching  German  in  the  public  schools,  and 
I  should  be  in  favor  of  introducing  it,  even  if  not  a  single  German  lived  in 
Cincinnati.  The  use  of  the  instruction  in  the  German  language  does  not 
only  lie  in  the  practical  advantage  which  every  one  gains  who  knows  a  foreign 
language,  but  particularly  in  the  disciplinary  value  in  school,  because  the 
mind  of  a  child  is  sharpened  by  the  instruction  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  German  language  opens  up  such  a  rich  litera- 
ture, that  the  advantage  arising  from  it  is  incalculable." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  San  Francisco  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  increase  in  usefulness  in  the  same  measure  as  they  are  left 
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undisturbed.  Nobody  ha3  ever  denied  the  manifold  advantages  derived  from 
the  teaching  of  languages;  the  good  results  can  be  clearly  shown  and  the  only 
objection  that  has  now  and  then  been  raised  against  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools,  has  been  the  expense,  but  now,  since  that  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  since  there  are  only  ten  special  teachers  of  French  and  Ger- 
man who  teach  in  four  Grammar  and  three  Primary  Schools,  and  whose  ag- 
gregate salary  amounts  to  $11,700,  the  financial  objection  should  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  removed. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-four  Cosmopolitan  classes  taught  by  class- 
teachers  who  hold  German  or  French  certificates  besides  their  English  ones. 
I  have,  according  to  your  request,  visited  every  one  of  these  classes,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  plan  of  having  these  classes  taught 
French  or  German  by  the  class  teachers  works  well  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Almost  all  the  teachers  thus  employed  try  their  best  to  make  the  study  of 
French  or  German  in  their  classes  a  success,  and  to  improve  as  they  go  on ; 
and  with  this  determination,  fair  qualifications  and  hard  work,  they  are 
bound  to  succeed. 

Of  the  twenty-four  classes  which  I  inspected,  thirteen  may  be  set  down  as 
being  "well"  taught,  seven  "fairly"  and  four  "poorly."  In  some  of  the 
classes  the  results  which  I  witnessed  exceeded  my  utmost  expectations. 

Generally  speaking,  the  largest  classes  seem  to  be  the  best,  because  where 
all,  or  nearly  all,  take  part,  there  is  more  attention  and  greater  interest  than 
where  only  a  small  number  recite  whilst  the  rest  of  the  class  are  supposed  to 
study,  but  in  reality  look  idly  on. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  study  of  German  or  French  is  not  made  com- 
pulsory in  some  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools;  at  least  in  those  where  by  far 
the  greater  number  take  either  of  the  languages.  Whilst  here  and  there  a 
pupil  living  quite  close  to  a  Cosmopolitan  school  and  not  wishing  to  study  a 
modern  language,  would  be  inconvenienced  by  having  to  walk  a  few  blocks 
further,  a  greater  number  would  doubtlees  be  bt-nefited  by  the  better  results 
attained  in  German  and  French.  Besides,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  near- 
est school  is  always  to  be  preferred;  many  children  who  have  little  physical 
exercise  out  of  school,  would  probably  much  improve  in  health  if  they  had 
to  walk  ten  blocks  to  and  from  school  instead  of  one  or  two. 

I  noticed  in  some  of  the  classes  mentioned  above,  an  apparent  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  speak  German  or  French  to  their  classes. 
This  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  conversational  training  under  which 
these  teachers  suffer,  and,  of  course,  a  person  unused  to  conversation  in  a 
foreign  language  will  hardly  be  able  to  use  that  language  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils.  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  French  and  German  certifi- 
cates. Many  are  well  grounded  in  the  grammatical  part;  they  are  able  to 
read  and  translate  excellently,  and  by  means  of  their  proficiency  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  percentage  in  the  written  examinations  to  get  a  certificate. 
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Now,  if  such  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  teach  a  seventh  grade,  where  the 
instruction  is  oral,  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  the  duties 
assigned  to  her.  She  would  do  better  in  a  sixth  or  fifth  grade,  where  books 
are  used;  but  then  her  qualifications  and  her  experience  in  English  do  not 
entitle  her  to  so  high  a  class  at  the  commencement  of  her  career  as  a  teacher. 
At  the  time  when  the  style  of  examination  in  German  and  French  was 
determined  upon,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  candidates  were  natives  of 
Germany  and  France,  and,  in  consequence,  there  was  no  necessity  to  attach 
much  importance  to  their  conversation  and  pronunciation;  but  at  the  present 
time,  when  most  of  the  candidates  are  natives  of  America,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  lay  great  stress  upon  these  two  points,  and  I  shall  decidedly  recom- 
mend a  change  in  the  character  of  these  examinations  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  obtain  a  certificate  who  is  not  able  to  give  an  oral 
lesson  in  either  German  or  French  to  a  seventh  grade  class. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Cosmopolitan  classes,  it  must  be 
seen  to  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  German  and  French  is  properly 
carried  out.  Not  in  all  schools  are  the  principals  qualified  to  do  this.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  some  person  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  regularly  inspecting  and 
supervising  such  classes,  advising  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  making 
out  periodical  uniform  examinations  for  the  different  grades,  and  altogether 
acting  as  a  kind  of  superintendent  of  Cosmopolitan  classes.  Such  a  teacher 
might  be  employed  in  teaching  durinp  some  part  of  the  day,  perhaps  at  one 
of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  duty  of 
thus  inspecting  and  supervising  cosmopolitan  instructors. 

Of  the  four  Grammar  Schools,  in  which  French  and  German  are  (aught, 
only  one,  the  North  Cosmopolitan,  has  a  Primary  School  sufficiently  near 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  feeder  for  the  grammar  classes,  and  to  take  up  the 
classes  at  the  very  place  where  they  have  left  off  in  the  Primary  School.  In 
the  Valencia,  Hayes  Vallej',  and  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  Schools,  it 
is  different.  These  schools  have  no  Primary  School  near,  in  which  German 
or  French  is  taught,  and  as  they  have  a  large  number  ol  grammar  classes, 
and  but  few  primary  ones,  they  are  obliged  to  take  all  their  grammar  pupils 
from  any  Primary  School  in  the  neighborhood.  This  is  no  hardship  in 
schools  where  only  English  is  taught,  but  it  becomes  a  great  inconvenience, 
and  one  hard  to  overcome,  when  such  pupils  from  the  primary  grades  want 
to  begin  tbe  study  of  German  or  French  in  the  fourth  grade,  although  the 
course  of  instruction  laid  down  for  the  cosmopolitan  schools  commences  from 
the  seventh  grade. 

It  is  all  but  impossible  for  such  pupils  to  o%'ertake  those  who  have  been 
studying  either  of  the  two  languages  for  two  or  three  years;  it  is  as  unfair  to 
expect  the  teachers  to  bring  up  such  pupils  to  the  required  standard  as  it 
would  be  to  put  a  child  that  has  never  learned  to  read  into  the  fourth  grade 
and  expect  it  to  learn  the  lessons  and  do  the  work  of  that  grade. 
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The  German  or  French  teacher  cannot  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  class 
to  instruct  a  small  portion  in  the  elements,  and  thus  it  happens  that  these 
pupils  fall  behind,  keep  behind,  and  afterwards  injure  the  whole  system  by 
not  having  learned  French  or  German  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 

These  cases  are  by  no  means  rare;  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
they  are  nowhere  more  severely  felt  than  at  my  school — the  South  Cosmopol- 
itan Grammar  School — which  contains  fourteen  grammar,  and  only  five  pri- 
mary classes,  and  in  which  almost  all  the  pupils  (in  twelve  classes  every  one) 
study  either  German  or  French. 

The  Bush  Street  and  Post  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primaries  are  more  than  a 
mile  off.  Many  of  the  pupils  who  have  studied  either  German  or  French  up 
to  the  fourth  or  third  grade  discontinue  that  study,  because  they  will  not 
walk  a  mile  to  continue  it.  They  then  attend  Grammar  Schools  where  no 
languages  are  taught,  and  thus  lose  all  the  benefit  of  several  years'  instruc- 
tion, and  all  for  want  of  a  suitable  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  sufficiently 
convenient  to  supply  the  chief  Cosmopolitan  School  of  this  department. 

There  is  really  no  necessity  for  having  two  Cosmopolitan  Primary  Schools 
so  close  together  as  the  one  on  Post  street,  between  Stockton  and  Dupont, 
and  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Bush.  Why  not  make  one  of 
them  an  English  Primary  School,  and  transfer  the  pupils  that  wish  to  study 
French  or  German  to  the  new  building  to  be  erected  on  Tyler,  near  Hyde, 
thus  supplying  a  want  so  much  felt  in  the  district  of  this  school  and  likewise 
the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School?  This  change  can  easily  be  made  without 
working  a  hardship  on  either  principals,  assistant  teachers  or  pupils. 

When  pupils  from  the  first  grades  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  Schools 
enter  the  High  Schools,  they  find  that  there  is  no  adequate  opportunity 
afforded  to  them  to  continue  their  French  or  German  from  the  point  at  which 
they  have  left  it  off.  In  almost  all  instances  they  are  compelled  to  go  back. 
This  fault  of  classification  cannot  be  condemned  with  sufficient  severity,  and 
should  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible,  particularly  as  there  is  no  lack  of 
teachers  capable  of  instructing  in  French  and  German  at  the  High  Schools. 
Now,  under  the  existing  insufficient  gradation,  many  pupils  who  have  studied 
a  modern  language  for  years  give  it  up,  on  entering  either  High  School,  rather 
than  waste  their  time  in  studying  what  they  already  know,  or,  after  having 
studied  German  at  the  Grammar  School,  commence  French  at  the  High 
School  (or  vice  versa),  and  thus  lose  the  finishing  instruction  which  might 
have  made  them  masters  of  either  language. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.  They  have  shown 
that,  if  undisturbed,  and  left  to  perform  their  legitimate  work,  they  can  ac- 
complish results  advantageous  to  those  who  enjoy  their  benefits,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  entire  community.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  public  schools 
need  rest.  And  to  no  department  of  the  system  is  this  remark  more  applica- 
ble than  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 
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EEPORT  ON  THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


A.  L.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir — I  respectfully  .submit  the  following  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Even- 
ing Schools  for  1878-79: 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year — 

Boys 1.834 

Girls 249 

Total 2,083 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,516 

Average  number  belonging  to  Evening  Schools 747 

Decrease 208 

Average  daily  attendance 699 

Decrease # 244 

Percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  average  number  belonging. . .  93.5 

The  decrease  in  the  annual  enrollment  and  average  number  belonging  has 
been  brought  about  in  two  waj'S.  1st.  Contrary  to  previous  custom,  pupils 
were  not  enrolled  until  they  were  provided  with  books,  etc.  2d.  Great  care 
was  taken  that  no  pupil  was  counted  twice. 

Formerly,  many  persons,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  entered  night  school,  re- 
mained one  night  and  never  came  again.  Many  others  either  did  not  like 
the  discipline  or  could  not  purchase  the  necessary  books.  The  first  cause 
mentioned  shut  out  this  very  large  class  of  applicants. 

The  second  cause  given  looks  like  a  censure  on  the  former  management  of 
Evening  School;  but  it  is  not.  While  one  set  of  teachers  had  charge  from 
January  to  June,  and  a  different  set  from  the  time  of  reopening  to  January, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  trace  pupils  from  one  class  to  another,  and. 
hence,  to  avoid  counting  many  of  them  twice.  The  difficulty  is  now  over- 
come by  asking  each  pupil,  when  he  enters  a  class,  whether  or  not  he  attended 
another  city  evening  class  during  the  previous  term,  and,  if  so,  not  counting 
him  a  new  pupil. 

The  decrease  in  the  daily  average  attendance  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
for  the  reason  that  formerly  the  total  average  attendance  in  Evening  School 
was  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  class  averages.  While  this  plan  gives 
correct  results  in  day  schools  where  the  classes  all  open  and  close  together, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  give  too  high  a  result  for  night  schools  where  classes 
are  often  not  more  than  fron>  three  to  six  months  in  session  out  of  the  entire 
year.  To  illustrate:  If  a  class  were  opened  at  the  Lincoln  School  in  July 
and  closed  in  December,  when  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
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therein  was  30;  and  if  another  class  were  opened  at  the  Washington  School, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Lincoln  class,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  May  (also  with  an  average  attendance  of  30),  under  the 
day  school  plan  these  two  classes  would  contribute  60  to  the  total  annual 
average,  whereas,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  they  were  the  only  classes  in 
operation,  the  total  average  attendance  for  the  year  should  be  30. 

I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  with  just  pride  to  the  annexed  table: 


YEAR. 

AVERAGE   DAILY  ATTEND- 
ANCE  PEE  CLASS. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

1875-76 

21 
24 

24.4 
27.9 

77.6 

1876-77 

80.5 

1877-78 

1878-79 

81.1 
93.5 

If  the  care  with  which  the  average  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been 
calculated  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  improvement  shown  by  the  fore- 
going table  will  appear  still  more  remarkable.  But,  while  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  is  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  average  salary  per 
teacher  is  less,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  average  attendance  in  many  of 
the  classes  ranged  from  thirty  to  forty,  in  many  others  the  attendance  fell 
below  twenty-five,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  teacher  received  but  two  dollars 
per  month  per  pupil,  instead  of  the  regular  salary  of  fifty  dollars,  as  formerly. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Since  the  reopening  of  the  schools  in  July,  the  classes  have  been  graded 
as  follows: 

Genebal  Plan. — Each  class,  as  soon  as  organized,  to  consist  of  two  divis- 
ions— high  and  low.  Pupils  to  be  received  and  admitted  to  either  division, 
according  to  their  qualifications,  until  the  average  attendance  reaches  fifty  or 
over.  Class  then  to  be  divided;  original  te.tcher  retaining  one  division,  and 
new  teacher  forming  new  class  with  the  other  division. 

As  the  number  of  boys  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  attending 
Evening  School  constantly  increases,  and  as  almost  all  of  these  were  formerly 
pupils  of  the  day  schools,  the  following  plan  of  grading,  based  on  that  of  the 
day  schools,  has  been  put  in  force  and  found  to  succeed  admirably. 

FIKST   GBADE. 


Consists  of  former  First  and  Second  Grade  day  pupils,  and  others  of  corres- 
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ponding  scholarship.  The  grading  is  completed  by  dividing  the  class  when- 
ever the  attendance  warrants. 

Studies. — Reading. — From  general  history. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  decimals  and  percentage  in  their  practical  applica- 
tions.    Exercises  to  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  business. 

Penmanship. — To  include  business  forms. 

Composition  or  Letter  Writing. — Every  Friday. 

SECOND   GKADE. 

Pupils  correspond  in  advancement  with  Third  and  best  Fourth  Grade 
scholars  of  day  school. 

Studies. — Reading. — From  U.  S.  history. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  decimals,  U.  S.  money,  simple  interest. 

'Penmanship  and  Composition — As  in  First  Grade. 

Class  graded  by  promotion  and  division. 

THIBD    GEADE. 

Scholarship  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  Fourth  Grade  day  school  pupils. 

Studies. — Reading. — From  Child's  History  of  the  U.  S. 

Arithmetic. — Simple  rules  reviewed.  Plenty  of  work  in  addition  especially. 
Fractions,  decimals,  U.  S.  money,  rates  per  cent,  equivalent  to  simple  aliquot 
parts,  and  corresponding  decimals. 

Composition. — Every  alternate  Friday. 

Penmanship. — Four  times  a  week. 

FOUBTH  GRADE. 

Equivalent  to  Fifth  and  High  Sixth  of  day  school. 

Studies. — Reading. — From  book  used  by  Fifth  Grade  of  day  school. 

Arithmetic. — Simple  rules,  aliquot  parts — halves  to  tenths — of  numbers  yof 
things.  Multiplication  and  division  tables.  Plenty  of  mental  work  on  ques- 
tions involving  simple  rules. 

Penmanship. — Every  night. 

Short  Composition. — Every  two  weeks. 

FIFTH   GEADE. 

Equivalent  to  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Low  Sixth  Grades  of  day  school. 

Studies. — Reading. — From  books  used  in  corresponding  day  school  grades. 

Arithmetic. —Thorough  drill  in  simple  rules,  particularly  in  addition.  More 
than  half  the  arithmetic  time  is  given  to  mental  work  in  simple  calculation, 
tables,  etc.  Abstract  numbers  are  avoided.  Multiplication  and  division 
tables  to  ten  times. 

Penmanship. — Every  night. 

Composition,  or  Transcribing  from  Reader. — Once  in  two  weeks. 
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The  teachers  receive  full  directions  as  to  how  the  various  branches  should 
be  taught. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  plan  of  grading  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
elasticity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  as  many  grades  as  in  the  day  schools, 
because  the  number  of  subjects  is  smaller,  and,  owing  to  the  continual  com- 
ing and  going  of  pupils,  there  must  be  far  more  individual  instruction  than 
where  the  attendance  is  constant.  By  maintaining  high  and  low  divisions, 
which  are  always  segregated  on  the  formation  of  new  classes,  and  also  by 
having  monthly  or  term  promotions  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  the  grading 
and  classification  can  be  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  limited  only  by  the 
attendance. 

PUPILS    SHOULD   BE    EXAMINED   FOE   PROMOTION   QUARTERLY. 

> 

Owing  to  the  regulation  reducing  salaries  when  the  attendance  falls  below 
twenty-five,  the  teachers  are  naturally  disposed  to  retain  their  pupils  as  long 
as  possible,  and  hence  I  must  again  urge  the  importance  of  allowing  the 
Principal  time  to  promote  scholars  on  his  personal  examination.  If  some 
old  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  School  were  detailed  to  attend  to  minor  cases  of 
discipline,  such  as  attendance  and  punctuality  of  pupils,  and  to  see  that  the 
teachers  kept  their  accounts  and  prepared  their  reports  as  prescribed  by  law, 
the  Principal  could  superintend  the  teaching,  and  examine  pupils  for  promo- 
tion. 

ATTENDANCE    MORE   REGULAR   THAN   FORMERLY! 

One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  scholars  heretofore  was 
their  irregularity  in  attendance.  The  rules  of  day  school  governing  this 
matter  were  considered  impracticable  for  evening  school,  and  hence  it  be- 
came customary  to  permit  pupils  to  come  and  go  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  while  this  condition  of  things  lasted,  the  classes  would 
be  perpetually  undergoing  organization,  and  that  the  order  and  progress 
would  necessarily  be  poor. 

With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  this  great  defect,  I  began  last  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  41  of  the  Rules  and  Eegulations,  to  hold  all  boys  to  a 
strict  accounting  for  absences  of  three  or  more  evenings  during  the  school 
month.  I  found,  almost  immediately,  that  the  children  were  often  absent 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  and  without  necessity,  and  that  they 
were  frequently  detained  or  permitted  to  be  absent  by  the  parents,  on  most 
trifling  pretexts.  The  new  order  of  things  caused  some  friction  at  first,  some 
of  the  parents  holding  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  permit  the  absence  of 
their  children  whenever  they  thought  fit.  This,  of  course,  I  admitted ;  but  I 
argued  that  it  was  not  only  my  right,  but  my  duty  to  carry  out  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  and  when,  in  addition,  I  explained  that  the  only  return  expected 
by  the  City  Government  for  the  instruction,  light,  school  accommodation,  etc., 
provided,  was  proper  conduct  and  punctual  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
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pils,  the  parents  generally  agreed  with  me,  and  the  result  is,  the  percentage 
of  attendance  has  gone  higher  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  teachers,  some  of  the 
classes  have  not  done  as  well  in  this  respect  as  they  otherwise  might.  At 
present  the  class  teachers  have  instructions  to  send  all  pupils  who  have  been 
absent  three  days  in  four  weeks  to  the  Principal  for  reinstatement.  When  a 
pupil's  business  necessitates  his  absence  for  more  than  three  nights  in  the 
month,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Evening  School  Committee,  from  whom, 
on  a  proper  showing,  he  gets  permission  to  attend.  Allowance  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  hour  is  also  made,  on  application  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  for 
those  whose  business  prevents  their  arrival  at  seven  o'clock  sharp. 

DURATION    OF    CLASSES. 

Under  the  present  rules,  adopted  in  1874,  the  "Evening  Schools  commence 
on  the  first  day  of  September,  and  are  continued  to  the  first  day  of  May  in 
each  year."  The  Board,  however,  has  always  kindly  allowed  the  best  classes 
to  remain  open  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  so  that,  instead  of  closing  all 
the  classes  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  the  custom  has  been  for  many  years  to 
consolidate  and  distribute  the  smaller  classes  and  maintain  the  more  flourish- 
ing ones  to  the  end. 

During  the  month  ending  May  30th,  1879,  there  were  seventeen  classes  in 
operation,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  470,  or  nearly  twenty-eight  pu- 
pils per  class. 

The  Evening  Schools  were  reopened  on  the  same  date  (July  7th)  as  the 
day  schools.  Many  persons  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  too  early  in  the 
season  to  commence  evening  school,  that  the  attendance  would  be  very 
slight,  etc.  The  result  was  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Evening  Schools 
could  and  should  be  opened  as  well  as  closed  with  the  day  schools.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  first  month  was  776.3;  the  number  of  classes  it 
was  found  necessary  to  organize  was  27,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly 
twenty-nine  to  each  class. 


BEHAVIOR    AND   PROGRESS   OF   PUPILS. 

I  have  repeatedly  been  assured  that  the  order  and  attention  to  business 
displayed  by  the  San  Francisco  evening  pupils  is  superior  to  that  of  persons 
attending  the  evening  schools  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  to  guide  me  in  this  comparison;  but  I  am  sure  the  order,  and  I 
believe  the  progress,  in  classes  instructed  by  teachers  who  have  had  an  ex- 
perience of  two  years  or  more  in  our  Evening  Schools,  and  who  were  re- 
chosen  because  of  Iheir  former  success,  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
Neither  scholarship  nor  success  in  day  school  is  a  guarantee  of  a  teacher's 
success  in  night  school.     On  account  of  their  different  ages,  conditions  and 
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necessities,  the  instruction  and  management  of  night  pupils  must   differ  es- 
sentially from  the  corresponding  work  in  the  day  schools. 

WHAT   THE   TEACHER    SHOULD   BE. 

The  teacher  of  an  evening  class  must  not,  if  he  desires  success,  follow  the 
beaten  tracks  of  the  day  school.  He  must  have  a  tact  in  his  management, 
and  a  way  of  discarding  whatever  is  not  of  practical  benefit  to  his  pupils, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  from  a  study  of  their  wishes  and  wants.  Hence 
experience  in  Evening  School  is  the  best  experience  for  the  teacher  of  Even- 
ing School. 

The  attendance  for  May  and  July  of  this  j'ear  proves  more  plainly  than 
any  argument  that  the  night-school  going  public  desire  to  have  the  classes 
open,  and  are  anxious  to  attend  them  during  the  entire  school  year.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  Evening  Schools  shall  be  opened  and  closed 
with  the  Day  Schools. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   TEACHEBS. 

In  last  year's  report  I  used  the  following  language: 

"The  Principal  should  be  allowed  time  to  examine  the  pupils  and  report 
on  the  progress  of  each  class  once  in  each  school  term  of  eleven  weeks. 
Through  this  plan,  in  connection  with  the  personal  observation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Evening  School  Committee,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  the  very 
best  of  the  teachers  of  each  year  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  opened  during 
the  first  month  of  the  next  year." 

I  now  reiterate  this  recommendation.  There  is  nothing  that  I  could  say 
about  Evening  Schools  which  I  would  make  so  emphatic.  We  have  good 
order,  regular  attendance  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  almost  all  the 
pupils.  No  one  can  visit  one  of  our  evening  schools  without  being  strongly 
impressed  with  their  great  usefulness.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  where  there  are 
at  least  ten  thousand  persons  who  could  and  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Evening  Schools,  not  one  thousand 
do  so?  Why  is  it  that  the  annual  average  attandance  is  only  about  one-third 
of  the  number  enrolled  during  the  year?  Why  is  it  that  pay  evening  schools 
can  exist  in  San  Francisco  at  all  while  the  city  supplies  free  public  night 
schools?  I  say,  deliberately,  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  care  taken  to  get  suitable  teachers  for  Evening  Schools. 
Neither  has  proper  care  been  taken  to  see  that  the  pupils  received  suitable 
instruction.  There  is,  however,  a  course  of  study  in  preparation  at  present 
which,  when  adopted,  will  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  remove  the  latter  objec- 
tion, but  the  incorrect  ideas  about  teachers  and  the  mode  of  appointing  them 
still  remain  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  success  of  the  Night  Schools.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  had  better  teachers  than  usual  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  for  the  reason  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  were  themselves  suc- 
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cessful  instructors  who  knew  what  was  required  and  were  honest  enough  to 
endeavor  to  put  their  ideas  in  practice;  but  we  have  still  a  number  of  school- 
keepers  who  cannot  preserve  good  order;  who  teach  their  pupils  alligation 
before  they  can  make  out  a  market  bill,  or  cube-root  while  they  are  unable 
to  compute  the  interest  on  a  loan  for  a  year  at  10  per  cent. ;  who  talk  inces- 
santly with  the  idea  of  showing  the  scholars  what  great  people  they  are;  and, 
in  fine,  who  are  too  perfect  to  improve,  and  too  scholarly  to  require  common 
sense.  These  are  the  persons  who  tire  and  drive  off  their  pupils,  and  give  a 
poor  name  to  the  entire  system. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  appointment  of  such  teachers,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  follow  one  line  of  thought  on  the  subject.  There  is  an  opinion 
abroad  that  almost  any  teacher  is  good  enough  for  night  school.  He  may 
have  failed  totally  in  the  day  schools,  but  that  fact  is  deftly  turned  in  favor 
of  his  assignment  to  the  charge  of  an  evening  class.  His  friends — for,  hav- 
ing no  intrinsic  merit  to  rely  on,  his  strong  suit  is  influence — point  out  that 
several  of  the  evening  teachers  have  employment  in  the  daytime;  in  fact,  are 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offense  of  drawing  double  salary  for  double  work, 
He  is  not  employed  in  the  daytime,  consequently  he  has  more  i-ight  to  be  em- 
ployed at  night.  This  would  be  an  excellent  argument  if  the  schools  were 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the  pu- 
pils. As  the  real  object  of  school  teaching  is  the  proper  instruction  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  scholars,  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  Directors  to  employ  the  best  teachers  they  can  find  for  the  salary 
allowed.  Male  teachers  have  charge  of  nearly  all  the  classes  in  the  Evening 
Schools.  The  supply  of  able  and  energetic  male  teachers  in  California  is  at 
least  not  greater  than  the  demand.  Hence  good  male  teachers  cannot  long 
remain  unemployed  in  the  daytime.  If  it  is  unfair  to  retain  teachers  in 
night  school  who  are  employed  during  the  day,  then  all  who  obtain  work  in 
daytime  should  immediately  thereupon  be  dismissed  from  night  school.  A 
pretty  night  school  we  should  have  if  such  were  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  fine  teachers,  truly,  they  would  be  who  would  rest  satisfied 
with  a  maximum  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month!  Occasionally  a  deserving 
teacher  is  to  be  found  who  is  not  employed  during  the  day,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  this  class  are  out  of  position  either  because  they  lack  ability,  or, 
having  it,  are  nomads  who  are  constitutionally  unable  to  remain  long  in  one 
place.     Such  teachers  are  eminently  unfitted  for  night  school  work. 

The  one  great  need  of  the  night  schools  is  continuity.  The  classes,  as  the 
experiments  of  past  years  clearly  prove,  should  be  opened  with  the  day 
schools,  and  continued  until  the  day  schools  close.  The  teachers  should  hold 
their  positions  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  I  feel  certain  that,  under 
the  present  rules,  all  teachers  whose  classes  remain  in  operation  until  the 
regular  annual  closing  of  the  schools  in  May,  not  having  been  discharged,  do 
remain  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  and  are  entitled  to  their  positions  on  the 
reopening  of  the  schools.     But  if  the  present  rules  do  not  admit  of  this  inter- 
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pretation,  all  doubt  should  be  removed  by  passing  new  ones  specifying  that 
evening  as  well  as  day  teachers  hold  their  positions  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board.  All  teachers  who,  from  the  smallness  of  their  classes,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  are  not  wanted  in  the  department,  should  receive  formal  notice 
that  they  are  discharged  from  a  certain  date.  Pupils  could  then  be  notified 
of  the  closing  for  vacation  and  of  the  date  of  reopening,  as  in  the  day  schools. 
Instead  of  having  a  grand  rush  and  a  complete  reorganization  every  year,  as 
at  present,  the  scholars  could  simply  be  instructed  to  enter  their  old  rooms, 
which  they  would  find  in  charge  of  their  old  teachers.  By  putting  this  plan 
in  force  (a  thing  which  the  Board  of  Education  can  very  readily  accomplish) 
the  great  confusion  incident  on  the  annual  reopening  will  be  obviated;  the 
regrading  of  old  pupils  will  be  unnecessary;  the  classification  of  new  pupils 
can  be  much  more  carefully  performed;  the  acquaintance  and  relations  of 
teachers  and  pupils  and  the  connection  between  home  and  school  will  not  be 
broken  up;  the  order  and  deportment  of  each  school  year  will  be  carried 
intact  to  the  next;  the  teacher  will  not  have  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  a  month 
or  more  to  find  what  his  pupil  knows — he  will  remember  it  from  last  term ;  in 
fact,  everything  will  be  commenced  where  it  was  left  off,  whereas  now  the 
classification  and  discipline  of  pupils  and  the  instruction  and  training  of 
teachers  must  be  recommenced  and  reperformed  every  year.  To  sum  up,  I 
would  say  to  the  Board  of  Education : 

1.  Let  the  night  classes  have  the  best  teachers  you  can  find  for  the  posi- 
tions. Let  those  teachers  be  tested  by  the  order,  progress  and  regular  attend- 
ance of  their  pupils. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  be  promoted  from  class  to  class  on  quarterly  examina- 
tions, oral  as  far  as  possible. 

3.  Keep  the  classes  open  until  the  regular  close  of  all  the  schools  for  the 
midsummer  vacation. 

4.  Let  all  teachers  not  discharged  before  or  at  the  close  of  school  be  con- 
sidered in  charge  of  their  classes  at  the  reopening. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  I  give  undue  importance  to  the  Evening  Schools. 
In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  ten  years  ago  there  was  not  one  boy  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  applying  for  admission  to  night  school  for  every  ten 
who  now  apply,  which  means  that  a  great  majority  of  the  parents  are  now 
too  poor  to  permit  their  children  to  pass  through  the  long  round  of  the  day 
school  grades.  It  may  also  signify  that  the  educational  necessities  procura- 
ble in  the  Evening  Schools  are,  in  the  minds  of  some  parents,  preferable  to 
the  accomplishments  obtainable  in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  but 
whatever  is  the  reason,  the  Evening  School  constantly  grows  in  popular 
favor,  and  the  persons  benefited  by  it  are  among  the  most  useful  members  of 
society.  As  an  educational  factor,  the  Night  School  does  most  good  where  it 
is  most  needed.  It  is  a  necessity  for  business  people.  Why  not  then  make 
it  as  efficient  as  possible? 
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SPECIAL   CLASSES — BOOKKEEPING. 

During  the  year  still  another  commercial  class  has  been  organized  at  the 
Lincoln  Evening  School,  making  four  in  all  for  that  building.  These  classes 
are  all  in  charge  of  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  professional  teachers  and 
practical  bookkeepers.  The  course  of  study  now  in  preparation  grades  these 
classes  so  that  students  taking  the  entire  commercial  course  will  be  promoted 
from  class  to  class  as  they  progress.  For  the  benefit  of  persons  living  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  central  school  (the  Lincoln),  bookkeeping  is  taught 
in  connection  with  the  other  studies  in  one  class  at  the  Mission  and  in  one 
class  at  the  Washington  Evening  School. 


The  drawing  classes  are  all  situated  in  the  Lincoln  Evening  School.  This 
branch  of  study  is  graded  in  three  subdivisions,  viz:  1.  Free  hand  and  de- 
signing. 2.  Mechanical  and  machine  drawing,  with  practical  geometry.  3. 
Architectural  drawing,  with  instruction  in  designing  plans. 

The  mathematical  class  is  conducted  in  an  adjoining  room,  so  that  persons 
in  the  drawing  classes  wishing  to  learn  how  to  make  the  mathematical  calcu- 
lations necessary  for  boiler  and  machine  making,  etc.,  may  do  so  without  in- 
convenience. Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  competent  teachers  for  this 
department  of  Evening  School.  The  rooms  are  entirely  furnished  with  slid- 
ing gas  fixtures,  so  that  the  light  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent supply  of  copies,  models  and  works  on  mechanics,  architecture, 
strength  of  materials,  etc.  Carpenters,  builders,  machinists,  and  mechanics 
generally,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  splendid  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment which  the  classes  afford. 


THE    MATHEMATICAL   CLASS. 

This  class  was  established  for  the  convenience  of  persons  whose  business 
calls  for  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry  or  higher  arithmetic,  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  earlier  in  life.  These  branches  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  school  luxuries  rather  than  business  necessities;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  any  unprejudiced  observer  that  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  plane  geometry  must  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  carpenter,  brick- 
layer, stonecutter  or  plasterer,  not  to  mention  the  modeler,  machinist,  ship- 
builder, toolmaker,  and  others  to  whom  it  seems  indispensable.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  say  to  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  is  of  great  assistance  in  many  of  the  callings  of  every-day  life,  besides 
being  a  flood  of  light  to  the  student  of  works  on  art  and  science. 

The  students  in  this  class,  however,  are,  in   the  main,  young  ladies  who 
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teach,  or  intend  to  teach,  in  the  city  schools.     In  this  it  does  a  work  that  was 
not  originally  expected  of  it. 

The  studies  are — higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  circulations 
connected  with  physics.  It  is  optional  with  the  student  to  omit  any  one  of 
these  subjects. 

FEMALE    CLASSES. 

The  same  number  of  classes  is  in  operation  this  year  as  last.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  class  in  the  Mission  School,  but  owing  to  the  small 
attendance  it  had  to  be  discontinued.  The  attendance  in  the  regular  female 
classes — one  at  the  Washington  and  two  at  the  Lincoln — is  not  much  better 
than  last  year,  but  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  girls 
and  women  enrolled  in  the  bookkeeping,  drawing,  foreign  and  mathematical 
classes. 

Our  great  trouble  with  the  female  department  is  that  we  cannot  get  an 
attendance  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  grade  the  classes  properly.  It  is  very 
hard  work  to  teach  even  twenty  pupils  when  not  more  than  two  or  three  can 
work  together.  And  it  is  very  discouraging  to  the  scholar,  especially  if  she 
be  a  beginner,  to  have  to  wait  until  her  turn  comes  to  get  the  assistance  of 
the  teacher  for  a  few  minutes. 

From  the  fact  that  girls  enter  and  attend  the  special  classes  without  expe- 
riencing or  causing  any  inconvenience,  I  would  recommend,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which,  owing  to  the  necessarily  poor  classification, 
the  female  pupils  labor,  that,  unless  thay  object,  all  girls  and  women  enter- 
ing. Evening  School  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  graded  classes,  and  that  one 
ungraded  female  class  be  established  for  the  reception  of  pupils  who  do  not 
wish  to  enter  the  graded  classes.  Of  course  this  arrangement  would  continue 
only  until  such  time  as  the  increased  attendance  of  girls  would  warrant  their 
reorganization  in  graded  classes. 

The  female  pupils  are  permitted  to  leave  five  minutes  before  the  regular 
dismissal. 

FOBEIGN   CLASSES. 

The  class  at  the  Lincoln  Evening  School  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  J. 
London,  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  attendance  is  large  and  steady.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  those  German  and  French  pupils  who  at 
first  are  totally  unable  to  speak  English,  come  out  in  a  few  months  not  only 
able  to  express  themselves  with  some  degree  of  fluency,  but  having,  in  addi- 
tion, a  fair  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  construction  of  the  language. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  class  of  Italians,  Spaniards 
and  French  at  the  Washington  Evening  School.  Although  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  neighborhood  to  whom  this  class  should  be  a  great  boon,  the 
attendance  is  poor  and  unsteady. 

JOSEPH  O'CONNOR, 
Principal  of  Evening  Schools. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENEBAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

Sec.  1.  In  the  following  Course  of  Study  a  brief  outline  of  the  subjects 
and  topics  to  be  taught  in  each  grade  is  marked  out  for  the  guidance  of  teach- 
ers, but  it  is  not  meant  to  bind  them  to  a  narrow  or  slavish  following  of  the 
letter  of  the  instructions.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here  given  as 
definitely  as  practicable,  much  must,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  good  judg- 
ment, skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher. 

DIVISION    OF   CLASSES. 

Sec.  2.  Each  class  in  the  Grammar  Department  ought  to  be  arranged  in 
two  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  recitation,  so  as  to  give  one  division  time  to 
study  while  the  other  is  reciting.  In  some  studies  both  divisions  can  be 
taught  together  with  advantage.  In  reviewing  work  which  both  divisions 
have  gone  over,  the  whole  class  should  be  heard  together. 

Sec.  3.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  most  important  part  of  their 
duty  is  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  study.  On  assigning  a  new  lesson,  they 
are  expected  to  explain  it  clearly  and  fully  to  their  pupils,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  they  are  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recitation,  and  how  they  are 
to  do  it.  In  those  studies  in  which  the  class  is  not  divided  into  sections  the 
entire  class  must  be  allowed  time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

concert  exebcises. 

Sec.  4.  Simultaneous  recitation  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing  the  class  when 
dull  and  drowsy,  and  of  fixing  in  the  mind  important  rules,  definitions  and 
tables.  Concert  exercises  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  best  individual  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  expression.  They  are  unfavorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  self-reliance  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers  find  out  just  where  each  individual 
pupil  most  needs  aid  and  instruction,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  test  the  knowledge  of  each  pupil  individually.  But  little  time 
should  be  given  to  concert  exercises  in  any  subject. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Sec.  5.  Mental  and  written  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  together,  as  the 
mental  drill  helps  the  pupils  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  each  rule,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  makes  them  quick  and  correct  in  the  written  operations. 
In  preparing  lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
their  books  open,  and  the  teacher  should  insist  on  correct  methods  of  solu- 
tion and  analysis,  All  books  should  be  closed  during  recitation.  Short  les- 
sons thoroughly  mastered  are  much  better  than  long  ones  imperfectly  learned. 
To  fix  the  principle  of  a  rule  firmly  in  tne  minds  of  pupils,  a  good  method  is 
to  drill  thoroughly  in  examples  involving  small  numbers.  After  the  principle 
has  been  clearly  comprehended  in  this  way  it  will  be  easy  for  pupils  to  handle 
larger  numbers  where  the  same  principle  is  involved.  Too  much  time  ought 
not  to  be  spent  in  puzzling  over  wearisome  examples  that  do  not  elucidate 
any  principle. 

AVOID   TECHNICALITIES. 

Technicalities  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  explain  the  reason  for  doing  an  exam- 
ple in  ordinary  language  as  simply  and  concisely  as  possible.  In  teaching 
addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  the  time  of  pupils  in  explaining  to  them  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  least  common  multiple  and  common  denominator,  it  will  be  much 
better  to  postpone  this  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  progress  and  simply 
teach  them  how  to  do  it,  as  in  the  following  model,  $  +  &.  We  cannot  add 
thirds  and  fifths,  since  we  can  add  only  things  of  the  same  denomination. 
The  least  denomination  that  we  can  change  both  into  is  fifteenths;  in  one- 
third  there  are  -fa  and  in  §  there  are  twice  -fg  which  are  ,  °. 

TEACH  PUPILS  TO  DEDUCE  RULES. 

Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  pupils  rules  that  they  do  not  understand; 
it  may  seem  easier  for  a  teacher  to  give  a  pupil  a  rule  to  memorize  and  to 
work  examples  by  than  explain  the  reason  of  the  rule  and  let  the  pupil  dis- 
cover the  law  and  deduce  the  rale  for  himself,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  method  will,  in  the  end,  give  the  teacher  less  trouble  than  the  former, 
for  it  encourages  the  pupils  to  form  habits  of  thinking,  and  teaches  them  to 
rely  on  their  own  reason  instead  of  depending  on  their  memory  for  a  rule 
that  they  do  not  understand.  For  instance,  in  multiplying  12  by  %,  it  may 
seem  easier  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  rule,  multiply  the  whole  num- 
ber by  the  numerator  and  divide  the  product  by  the  denominator,  but  it  is  a 
better  method  to  say  that  multiplying  12  by  %  is  taking  three-fonrths  of  12 . 
divide  12  by  4  to  find  %,  which  is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  %. 
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HOW    TO    TEACH    THE    TABLES. 

Iu  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  tables  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  them  by  rote  or  by  the  com- 
bination of  sounds,  instead  of  by  the  mental  combination  of  numbers. 

To  break  up  this  habit  of  learning  tables  by  rote,  or  by  constant  repetition 
of  sounds  in  concert  exercises,  teachers  should  frequently  drill  their  pupils 
in  the  following  tables:  , 

ADDITION   TABLE. 


5's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

6*8 

7'B 

8's 

9*s 

10 's 

10 

12 

7 

5 

4 

12 

3 

9 

11 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

6 

4 

11 

6 

4 

6 

6 

11 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

8 

10 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

4 

9 

6 

4 

12 

10 

12  . 

11 

5 

1 

7 

12 

1 

7 

4 

10 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

11 

11 

6 

9 

10 

7 

7 

11 

5 

9 

3 

3 

11 

3 

12 

12 

5 

10 

12 

8 

2 

6 

1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

11 

2 

2 

1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Require  individual  pupils  to  point  out  on  the  blackboard  the  combination 
of  the  figure  iu  each  column  above  the  line  across  the  top  of  the  table  with 
the  figures  below,  and  give  only  results. 

Add  the  first  column  of  "5's"  downwards  and  upwards,  until  the  scholar 
has  thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  repeat  five  and  ten  are 
fifteen,  five  and  six«re  eleven,  five  and  eleven  are  sixteen,  etc.,  but  require 
them  to  point  on  the  blackboard  to  each  figure  in  the  column,  and  give  only 
results;  downwards,  thus,  15,  11,  16,  10,  9,  6,  8,  12,  17,  14,  7,  13;  upwards, 
13,  7,  14,  17,  12,  8,  6,  9,  10,  16,  11,  15. 

Add  the  other  columns  in  the  same  manner. 
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SUBTBACTION   TABLE. 


6's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

8's 

5's 

10's 

7's 

9's 

15 

12 

9 

13 

14 

11 

10 

17 

12 

10 

9 

11 

10 

18 

15 

15 

13 

9 

9 

7 

5 

14 

12 

13 

20 

8 

19 

16 

11 

12 

12 

16 

9 

14 

7 

17 

14 

8 

10 

4 

13 

5 

16 

10 

14 

12 

6 

8 

6 

11 

8 

11 

14 

18 

8 

10 

6 

9 

9 

6 

17 

11 

15 

11 

5 

4 

5 

15 

10 

13 

16 

10 

6 

3 

7 

8 

8 

7 

12 

12 

13 

13 

2 

3 

7 

10 

12 

19 

9 

14 

In  teaching  the  line  of  6's  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  say  Six  from  fifteen 
leaves  nine,  Six  from  ten  leaves  four,  etc.,  but  require  them  to  point  to  each 
figure  on  the  blackboard  and  give  only  results;  downwards,  thus,  9,  4,  3,  10, 
8,  6,  2,  5,  0,  7;  upwards,  7,  0,  5,  2,  6,  8,  10,  3,  4,  9. 


MULTIPLICATION   TABLE. 


4's 

3's 

6's 

9's 

2's 

5's 

7's 

8's 

10's 

ll's 

12's 

9 

3 

6 

11 

8 

10 

8 

3 

10 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

10 

11 

12 

12 

6 

8 

1 

6 

10 

8 

7 

1 

10 

1 

10 

12 

12 

11 

1 

2 

12 

11 

4 

6 

4 

9 

9 

6 

4 

2 

11 

10 

9 

12 

5 

8 

4 

5 

1 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

2 

4 

9 

1 

4 

2 

6 

8 

7 

6 

10 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

11 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

8 

3 

5 

11 

6 

9 

3 

5 

9 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

3 

7 

1 

7 

2 

2 

11 

10 

5 

10 

10 

5 

1 

5 

9 

7 

6 

2 

2 

11 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

12 

11 

•  7' 

11 

2 

4 

9 

Teach  the  line  of  "4's"  by  giving  results  only;  downwards,  thus,  36,  48, 
40,  8,  44,  32,  28,  16,  24,  12,  20,  4;  upwards,  4,  20,  12,  24,  16,  28,  32,  44,  8,  40, 
48,  36. 
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DIVISION    TABLE. 


7's 

2's 

3's 

4'8 

5's 

8's 

6's 

12's 

9's 

ll's 

10's 

35 

10 

33 

44 

50 

72 

48 

36 

36 

11 

90 

56 

16 

27 

16 

35 

96 

18 

60 

18 

132 

60 

84 

24 

12 

24 

45 

56 

60 

108 

54 

33 

70 

42 

12 

15 

8 

60 

40 

12 

84 

90 

22 

50 

7 

2 

30 

4 

40 

88 

36 

132 

72 

121 

80 

14 

4 

21 

20 

25 

8 

24 

144 

108 

110 

40 

49 

14 

6 

32 

5 

32 

6 

96 

99 

44 

100 

70 

20 

3 

48 

10 

48 

66 

120 

9 

88 

30 

21 

6 

18 

36 

15 

16 

30 

72 

63 

55 

110 

28 

8 

36 

28 

30 

80 

42 

24 

81 

77 

20 

63 

18 

24 

40 

20 

24 

72 

48 

45 

66 

120 

77 

22 

15 

12 

55 

64 

54 

12 

27 

99 

10 

Teach  the  line  of  "  7's"  giving  only  results;  downwards,  thus,  5,  8,  12,  6, 
1,  2,  7,  10,  3,  4,  9,  11;  upwards,  11,  9,  4,  3,  10,  7,  2,  1,  6,  12,  8,  5. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
under  one  hundred,  required  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Grades,  can  be  practiced 
to  great  advantage  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

ADDITION    AND    SUBTRACTION    TABLE. 


17 

25 

12 

45 

30 

36 

19 

25 

30 

18 

66 

38 

42 

27 

38 

42 

36 

84 

54 

58 

82 

47 

96 

72 

90 

96 

63 

94 

84 

88 

39 

65 

43 

74 

36 

29 

92 

93 

78 

72 

87 

44 

36 

63 

47 

85 

89 

96 

58 

40 

38 

41 

54 

75 

55 

64 

91 

25 

19 

76 

81 

67 

73 

41 

67 

33 

82 

89 

79 

87 

19 

52 

77 

91 

97 

83 

56 
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METHODS    OF    ANALYSIS. 


Teachers  should  not  take  up  their  pupils'  time  in  teaching  them  long  and 
complicated  methods  of  analysis  in  writing. 


CONSTANT   USE    OF   BLACKBOARDS. 


Blackboards  are  indispensable  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  constant  use  in  every  class. 


Sec.  6.  No  acquirement  or  accomplishment  is  more  valuable  to  pupils 
than  to  be  able  to  read  well;  and  nothing  calls  for  more  ability  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  than  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  most  useful  art. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  reading  exercises  of  the  different  grades  must  be 
conscientiously  used  for  that  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

When  a  reading  lesson  is  assigned  for  study,  teachers  should  pronounce 
distinctly  all  the  difficult  words  in  it,  and  require  pupils  to  pronounce  care- 
fully after  them. 

CORRECTION    OF    ERRORS. 

All  errors  in  articulation  and  accent  should  be  pointed  out,  and  carefully 
corrected.  Teach  children  to  read  in  an  easy,  natural  tone  of  voice,  and 
never  allow  pupils  to  read  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  distinctly  heard  by 
every  member  of  the  class. 

It  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  read  correctly  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Teachers  should,  therefore,  explain  to  their  classes  the  meaning  of  all  difficult 
or  unusual  terms  and  expressions,  and  require  them,  before  reading  a  lesson 
in  the  class,  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lesson  or 
paragraph  they  are  about  to  read.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  pupils 
do  understand  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading  lessons,  teachers  should 
question  them  regarding  it,  always  adapting  their  questions  to  the  capacity 
of  their  pupils,  and  endeavoring  to  elucidate  and  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  In  addition  to  this,  pupils  in  the  higher  grades 
should  by  taught  to  discover  and  appreciate  beauties  and  excellencies,  both 
in  the  style  and  matter  of  their  reading  lessons. 

LANGUAGE. 

Sec.  7.  In  teaching  language,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  the  theoreti- 
cal should  be  subordinated  to  the  practical.  Teach  pupils,  from  the  very 
outset,  to  use  good  language,  and  to  correct  all  faulty  expressions  of  their 
own,  or  of  their  classmates.  It  is  not  necessary  that  young  children  should 
be  able  to  assign  reasons  in  correcting  incorrect  forms  of  expression.  It  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  they  are  wrong,  and  how  to  correct  them. 
The  formation  of  correct  habits  of  expression  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  is 
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what  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  teachers,  particularly  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  a  pupil's  attendance  at  school. 

COBBECTION    OF   ERRORS. 

Do  not  puzzle  and  distract  the  minds  of  children  over  the  correction  of 
mistakes  which  they  never  make  themselves,  nor  hear  made  by  others. 
Teachers  should  make  a  list  of  the  errors  in  the  use  of  language  that  they 
hear  among  their  pupils,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  and  drill  their 
classes  principally  on  these  lists. 

SYNTHESIS   OF   SENTENCES. 

Constructive  exercises  are  of  great  value  in  teaching  a  practical  knowledge 
of  language.  They  make  the  theory  of  language  more  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  they  give  to  pupils  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  all  linguistic  in- 
struction—the ability  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  propriety  and  ease. 

Practice  in  sentence- making  should  be  kept  up  through  all  the  grades,  the 
exercises  in  it  being  varied  to  suit  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
Too  much  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  analysis  in  many  schools, 
and  a  good  many  of  our  systems  of  analysis  are  merely  ingenious  puzzles, 
encumbered  with  a  burdensome  and  useless  nomenclature  of  discouraging 
magnitude.  A  simple  system  of  analysis,  free  from  technicalities,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  resolving  of  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate  with  the  mod- 
ifiers of  each,  is  all  that  is  of  any  practical  utility  in  our  grammar  schools. 
Synthesis  of  sentences  should  receive  more,  and  analysis  less,  attention  in 
our  schools.  Sentence-making  leads  to  practical  results,  which  no  amount  of 
sentence  analysis  can  secure.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  the  power  to  do,  which 
is  a  much  higher  order  of  endowment  than  the  power  to  undo,  and  it  gives 
him  skill  and  readiness  in  employing  the  forms  of  his  mother  tongue  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  with  propriety.  Too  much  attention  ought  not.  therefore,  to 
be  given  to  analysis,  to  the  neglect  of  synthesis. 

INSTRUCTION    TO    BE    PRACTICAL. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in 
an  English  sentence,  that  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  this 
subject  by  teachers  who  wish  to  have  their  pupils  acquire  a  clear  and  elegant 
style  of  expression.  Teachers  should  aim  to  make  all  instruction  in  language 
as  practical  as  possible.  Deduce  your  rules  and  laws  from  the  usage  of  the 
best  writers  and  speakers  of  our  language,  and  show  your  pupils  how  to  do 
the  same.  In  every  grade  throughout  the  course,  be  careful  to  see  that  pu- 
pils form  correct  habits  of  speech.  Allow  no  slang  phrases,  no  provincial- 
isms, no  slovenly  or  incorrect  forms  of  expression  to  pass  unnoticed  or  un- 
corrected. Teachers  should  use  plain  and  pure  English,  and  require  their  p 
to  do  the  same. 
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Sec.  8.  The  importance  of  correct  spelling  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Teachers  should,  therefore,  endeavor,  by  every  possible  means,  to  secure 
good  spelling  in  their  classes. 

PUPILS   TO   BE   TAUGHT   HOW   TO    STUDY. 

Help  your  pupils  to  form  habits  of  close  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words, 
and  teach  them  how  to  study  their  spelling  lessons.  On  assigning  a  lesson 
in  spelling  or  dictation,  point  out  the  words  that  pupils  are  likely  to  misspell, 
and  assist  them  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  correct  spelling  of  these.  To  give 
the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  spelling  of  each  word  in  a  lesson  is  very 
absurd,  for  some  words  cannot  be  misspelled.  But  this  is  just  what  pupils 
will  waste  their  time  in  doing,  unless  directed  by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil 
should  be  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  words  that  he  or  she  misspells,  and 
the  teacher  should  frequently  drill  the  whole  class  on  these  lists. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

Sec.  9.  Text-books  in  Geography  are  so  full  of  unimportant  details,  which 
no  pupil's  mind  ought  to  be  expected  to  retain,  that  the  teacher's  greatest 
perplexity  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to  know  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to 
teach.  In  the  present  course  of  study,  those  things  that  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly learned  by  pupils,  are  definitely  marked  out  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sec  10.  Exercises  in  composition  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  course.  In  all  grades  above  the  eighth,  they  ought  to  be  given  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  in  the  first  grade  as  often  as  once  a  week.  In  the 
seventh  and  sixth  grades,  pupils  should  be  required  to  copy  a  lesson  as  an 
exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitalizing,  as  often  as  the  teacher  can 
find  time  for  such  an  exercise.  In  the  fifth  grade,  pupils  should  begin  to 
write  letters,  short  abstracts  of  easy  lessons,  descriptions  of  simple  objects 
and  familiar  places,  and  what  they  can  remember  of  short  stories  read  to 
them.     These  exercises  should  be  kept  up  in  all  the  higher  grades  also. 

TKANSPOSITION  OF  POETEY  INTO  PEOSE. 

In  the  third  grade,  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  transpose  poetry  into 
prose.  In  transposing,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  change  the  order  of  the  words.  They  should  transform  the  ornate, 
figurative  and  peculiar  language  of  poetry  into  plain  prose.  In  order  to  do 
this  well,  the  pupil  will  need  aid  and  instruction  from  the  teacher.  Before 
asking  pupils  to  transpose  a  piece  of  poetry,  the  teacher  should  go  carefully 
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over  it  with  the  class,  and  point  out  and  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  every 
peculiar  word  and  construction,  and  give  the  prose  equivalent  for  each  poet- 
ical word  or  expression. 

In  all  composition  exercises,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper 
placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sentence. 

In  the  %hird,  second  and  first  grades,  in  addition  to  the  exercises  required 
in  the  lower  grades,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  biographical,  historical 
and  geographical  sketches.  Before  the  pupil  writes  on  any  of  these  subjects, 
it  should  be  carefully  discussed  in  the  class,  and  teachers  should  afford  the 
pupils  all  the  information  they  can  in  reference  to  it.  If  the  exercise  is  to  be 
written  out  of  school,  the  teacher  should  inform  pupils  where  'they  will  be 
able  to  find  all  necessary  information.  Always  furnish  your  pupils  with  a 
good  store  of  well-arranged  ideas  on  a  subject,  before  asking  them  to  write 
on  it. 

WRITING. 

Sec.  11.  In  writing-lessons,  teachers  should  make  use  of  the  blackboard, 
all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
Important  letters  and  principles  of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board, 
both  correctly  and  incorrectly,  to  illustrate  errors  and  excellencies. 

Since  the  pupils  are  not  requiied  to  use  copy-books  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  teachers  should  make  constant  use  of  Payson,  Dunton  and 
Scribner's  Charts,  as  they  are  the  best  models  that  have  ever  been  published, 
to  teach  the  relative  size  and  proportion  of  letters. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades,  on  the  slate,  the 
teacher  should  begin  with  easy  words,  including  small  letters  and  capitals. 
The  teacher  will  find  that  children  can  learn  to  make  capital  letters  quite  as 
readily  as  small  letters.  Attention  should  constantly  be  called  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  letters.  When  pupils  begin  to  write  with  a  pen,  special  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit  formed  in  the 
first  year  is  corrected  afterwards  with  great  difficulty.  The  skillful  teacher 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  order  of  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  the  au- 
thorized copy-books.  In  all  grades,  specimens  of  writing  should  be  required 
and  credited  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Constant  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desk,  as  directed  in  the  sixth  grade.  No 
stooping  posture  of  the  head  or  shoulders  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  allowed  during  any  writing  exercise. 

MOBALS   AND    MANNERS. 

Sec.  12.  Set  lectures  on  Morals  and  Manners  will  avail  but  little.  Obedi- 
ence to  parents  and  teachers,  kindness,  honesty,  truthfulness,  generosity, 
self-denial,  neatness  and  diligence,  are  cultivated  in  children,  not  by  formal 
precept,  but  by  calling  these  qualities  into  active  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  good  principles  confirmed  into  habit  is  the  true  means  of 
forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties,  like  the  intellectual,  need 
daily  development  from  the  feeble  germs  of  childhood.  Children  do  not  learn 
arithmetic  and  grammar  merely  by  repeating  rules  and  formulas;  neither  will 
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they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  foundation  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
as  rules  of  action  merely  by  the  process  of  repeating  mottoes  and  maxims. 
The  moral  faculties  are  of  slow  growth;  they  need  daily  culture  and  exercise 
until  the  habit  of  right  thinking  and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  are  evil 
tendencies  in  the  child's  nature  to  be  repressed;  there  are  germs  of  good 
qualities  to  be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth;  and  this  is 
the  work  of  skillful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  training.  To 
teach  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher. 
Every  case  of  quarreling,  cruelty,  fraud,  profanity  and  vulgarity,  should  be 
made  the  occasion  of  a  moral  lesson. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and  teachers 
should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and  courtesy.  In  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  teachers  should  give  particular  instruction  in  the  common 
rules  of  politeness.  The  manners  of  children  in  their  intercourse  with 
schoolmates  should  receive  constant  attention.  The  position  of  the  pupil  in 
his  seat,  his  movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  manner  of  reciting, 
should  all  be  carefully  noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more  courteous 
than  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in  manner,  they  must  be 
what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 

OBAIi   INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  13.  Teachers  should  begin  the  work  in  oral  instruction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  continue  it  carefully  throughout  the  entire  year.  The 
object  of  oral  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and  to  call  into  active 
exercise  the  thinking  powers  of  the  child  If  instruction  is  so  given  that  it 
will  secure  this  object,  it  will  very  materially  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  branches  of  study.  Teachers  cannot  be  successful 
unless  they  can  secure  and  hold  the  attention  of  their  pupils.  To  form 
habits  of  close  attention  on  the  part  of  pupils  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  first 
aim  of  every  teacher.  Oral  instruction  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
this  end.  Telling  is  not  teaching;  and  the  object  of  oral  instruction  ought 
not  to  be  to  cram  pupils'  minds  with  facts  for  examination,  but  to  start  their 
minds  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  to  give  them  a  method  that  will  aid  in  its 
acquisition. 

Teachers  should  not  require  scholars  to  copy  from  books,  from  the  black- 
board, or  from  dictation,  "  set  "  answers  to  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting them  to  memory.     This  is  not  oral  instruction. 

In  primary  grades  there  should  be  two  exercises  a  day,  and  in  grammar 
grades,  one  exercise  a  day  of  about  fifteen  minutes  each  in  this  branch. 

Principals  should  examine  their  classes  at  least  once  a  week  in  this  branch. 
Whenever  the  Deputy  Superintendent  visits  a  class  he  will  examine  it  in  the 
"  Oral  Instruction  "  of  the  grade,  and  will  report  the  standing  of  the  class 
to  the  Committee  ou  Classification.  There  will  be  no  written  examinations  in 
this  study. 
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Eighth  Grade. 

Time  allowed  to  complete  the  work  of  this  grade,  from  one  to  two  years, 
according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  child. 

Language — 

Charts  from  I  to  IV;  First  Reader,  three  exercises  each  day.  Spelling  from 
the  Charts  and  Reader,  orally,  and  in  writing  on  slates  or  paper. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  made  plain  by  conversation,  and  by  using 
them  in  short  familiar  phrases  and  sentences.  Carefully  correct  all  faulty 
expressions  ol  the  pupils.  Require  them  to  construct  short  sentences,  using 
common  words  from  the  Charts  and  Reader. 

Writing. — Principles;  Small  letters;  Capitals. 

Abithmetic — 

Add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  numbers  according  to  the  "  Grube 
System."     (See  Appendix.) 

Easy  exercises  on  slate  and  blackboard  must  be  given  daily. 

Oral  Instruction — 

(a)     Local  Geography.     (See  Appendix.) 

(6)  First  Series  of  Objects.  (See  Lessons  on  Objects  in  a  Pestalozzian 
School.) 

(c)  Objects  from  the  child's  home:  chair,  clock,  pin,  thimble,  knife,  can- 
dle, soap,  coal,  plate,  spoon,  broom. 

(d)  Food:  apple,  peach,  cherry,  grape,  potato,  butter,  milk,  bread,  sugar, 
salt. 

(e)  Some  familiar  plant,  with  roots,  stem,  branches  and  leaves. 

(/)  Animals:  cat,  dog,  goat,  hen  and  chickens,  horse,  sheep  and  lambs, 
cow,  pig,  duck,  rabbit,  mouse,  rat,  fish,  fly. 

For  illustrations,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  299  to  390. 
Also,  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects,  pages  96  to  144. 
Moeals — 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  by  enforcing  habits  of  personal  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  dress  and  obedience  to  parents;  and  by  telling  simple  stories  to 
illustrate  the  virtues  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  kindness.  Teach  at  least 
five  maxims.  Reference  books  for  teachers:  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons, 
Wilson's  Manual,  and  Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 
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Music — 

Sing  by  rote  five  songs  from  the  authorized  text-book  in  use  (First  Music 
Header) ;  also,  the  ascending  and  descending  scales,  giving  the  scale  names 
and  syllables.  Two  exercises  each  day  by  the  Class  Teacher,  using  chart  or 
blackboard  for  scale. 

Physical  Exercises— 

Physical  exercises  should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day;  or,  better  still, 
whenever  the  children  become  weary  and  inattentive.  For  illustrations,  see 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  their  health. 

Drawing — 

Names  of  lines  and  simple  drawing  exercises  on  slates. 

Send  pupils  to  blackboard  for  miscellaneous  exercises  in  drawing  at  least 
twice  a  week. 


Seventh    Grade. 

Time:    Oue  Year. 

Language — 

Second  Reader,  three  exercises  each  day.  Articulation  to  be  distinct.  Re- 
quire pupils  to  tell  in  their  own  language  what  they  have  been  reading  about 
in  their  lesson;  and  let  them  frequently  copy  from  the  Reader  a  lesson  or  a 
part  of  a  lesson,  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals.  Teach 
the  names  of  common  marks  of  punctuation  in  reading  lessons.  Spell  words 
from  Reader. 

Swinton's  "Word  Primer,"  to  page  50.  The  teacher  should  write  one 
lesson  each  day,  on  the  blackboard. 

Swinton's  "Language  Primer,"  pages  1  to  12. 

Require  pupils  to  give  their  answers  in  complete  sentences,  and  be  careful 
to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  and  ungrammatical  expressions. 

Writing. — Write  on  slates  and  blackboards,  use  pen  and  paper  in  classes 
provided  with  desks.     Copy-books  may  be  used  once  a  week. 

Arithmetic —  , 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  according  to  the  "Grube 
System."     Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  First  Booh  in  Arithmetic,  to  page  78. 

Easy  exercises  on  slate  and  blackboard  must  be  given  daily. 

Oral  Instruction — 

(a)  Simple  exercises  in  Geography,  using  the  globe,  map  of  the  hemis- 
pheres and  map  of  California.     (Exercises  1  and  2  in  Appendix.) 

(6)     Second  Series  of  Objects. 

(c)     Colors:  Primary  and  Secondary. 
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(rf)  Form:  Four  corners,  side,  edges,  straight,  curved,  oblique,  vertical, 
horizontal,  slanting,  parallel.     Chart  No.  XI. 

Morals — 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade.  Teach  ten  new 
maxims. 

.Music — 

Continue  the  practice  of  the  scales.  Learn  six  new  songs  from  the  author- 
ized text-book.  Musical  notation  from  Mason's  Charts,  first  16  pages.  Two 
exercises  each  day  by  the  class  teacher.  For  directions  see  Mason's  National 
Music  Teacher. 

Phisical  Exekcises — 
Physical  exercises,  the  same  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 

Drawing — 

Lines,  angles  and  names  of  common  geometrical  figures,  simple  drawing 
exercises  on  slates  and  blackboard. 


Review  the   studies  of  lower  grade.     Carefully  avoid   too   many  concert 
exercises;  they  are  not  favorable  to  individual  development. 


Sixth  Grade. 

Time:    One  Year. 


Language  — 

Third  Reader.  Two  exercises  of  half  an  hour  each,  daily.  Spell  and  ex- 
plain all  the  important  words  in  the  lessons.  Require  pupils  at  every  recita- 
tion to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  the  subject  matter  of  what  is  read. 
Require  them  to  copy  paragraphs,  or  to  write  them  from  dictation,  or  to 
write  short  abstracts  of  reading  lessons,  daily.  Special  attention  to  be  given 
to  the  use  of  conversational  tones  in  reading.  Punctuation  marks.  Use  of 
italic  and  capital  letters.  Correct  common  errors  of  speech.  Exercise  in  the 
correct  use  of  is,  are,. said,  seen,  did,  done,  a,  an,  and  the  pronouns  I  and  me, 
we  and  us,  he  and  him. 

Swinton's  "Word  Primer"  completed. 

Swinton's  "Language  Primer,"  to  page  23. 

Writing. — Write  on  paper,  also  on  states  and  blackboards,  to  learn  propor- 
tion of  small  and  capital  letters.  Copy-books  to  be  used  in  this  grade. 
Specimens  should  be  furnished  the  principals  at  least  every  two  weeks,  con- 
taining some  of  the  f-mall  and  capital  letters,  also  a  copy  of  some  short  para- 
graph or  stanza. 

The  best  position  at  small  school  desks  is  to  sit  with  the  right  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  desk,  the  left  elbow  on  the  left  hand  cor- 
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ner,  the  body  facing  the  desk  squarely,  the  weight  thrown  lightly  on  the  left 
arm,  and  the  book  placed  diagonally  on  the  desk. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Conrse.  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  to  page  131.  (See 
Fractions  in  Appendix. ) 

Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  every  day. 

Oral  Instruction — 

(«)  Geography,  as  in  Seventh  Grade,  adding  map  of  the  United  States. 
(Exercises  3  and  4  in  Appendix.) 

(b)  Third  Series  of  Objects. 

(c)  Color:  Leading  colors,  shades. 

(d)  Form:  square,  parallelogram,  right-angled  triangle,  circle,  semicircle; 
teach  from  the  box  of  solids:  cube,  pyramid,  sphere,  cone,  cylinder.  No 
definitions. 

(e)  Weights  and  Measures:  Representation  of  measurements  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  blackboard;  yard,  foot,  inch.  Teach  Avoirdupois  weight,  United 
States  Money,  Time  table,  and  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

MOBALS   AND   MANNERS — 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  as  in  lower  grades.  Commit  to  memory  stanzas 
of  poetry  from  the  best  authors,  as  directed  by  the  Principal.  Require  pupils 
to  learn  ten  additional  maxims. 

Music — 

Continuation  of  songs  through  the  First  Reader,  by  rote.  First  Series  ot 
Music  Charts  to  page  24.     Two  exercises  daily. 

Physical  Exercises— 

Physical  exercises  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 

Drawing — 
Free  Hand  in  No.  1.     Smith's  Primary  Cards. 
Occasional  dictation;  memory  and  blackboard  exercises  and  definitions. 


Fifth  Grade. 

Time:    One  Year. 


Language — 

Fourth  Reader;  one  exercise  of  an  hour  each  day.  Spell  and  explain  all 
the  important  words  in  the  lesson.  At  every  recitation  require  pupils  to 
give,  in  their  own  language,  the  subject  matter  of  what  is  read.  Write  from 
dictation.     Short  abstracts  of  reading  lessons,  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
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Cultivate  a  natural  style  of  reading.     Word-book  to  page  25.     Vowel  sounds. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer  to  page  57. 

Writing. — Same  as  in  the  Sixth  Grade.  Use  copy-books  as  directed  by  the 
Principal.     Specimens  as  directed  by  Principal. 

Abithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course.  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  completed.  Send 
pupils  to  the  blackboard  every  day. 

•Geogbaphy — 

Monteith's  Manual. — Pages  5  to  23;  Pacific  Coast,  pages  125  to  142.  Give 
frequent  exercises  on  the  Globe  and  outline  maps.  Each  pupil  to  draw  at 
least  one  rough  outline  map  of  California.  See  Appendix  for  specific  direc- 
tions. 

Obax  Instbuction — 

(a)  General  review  of  form,  size  and  color. 

(o)  Animals:  Teach  the  names  of  the  most  common  or  prominent  animals 
on  charts,  their  habits  and  uses,  and  where  they  live;  omit  all  technical  class- 
ification. 

MoBALS   AND   MANNERS — 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 
Music — 

Songs  and  exercises,  by  note  from  the  reader.  For  promotion,  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  write  at  dictation  the  notes  and  rests  in  general  use;  to 
write  the  staff  and  G  clef;  to  write  the  major  diatonic  scale,  with  the  scale 
•names,  pitch  names  and  syllables;  to  read  simple  exercises  or  songs  by  note 
from  chart  or  book  in  the  key  of  C.     Two  exercises  daily. 

Physical  Exeboises — 

Physical  exercises,  at  least  twice  every  day. 
Dbawing — 

Free  Hand  in  No.  1,  Intermediate.  Memory  and  blackboard  exercises; 
designing  and  definitions. 


Fourth  Grade. 

Time:    One  Year. 
Language — 

Fourth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  one  hour  each  every  week.  Require  the 
pupil  to  give  a  full  and  intelligent  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson,  and  the  words  used.  One  or  more  paragraphs  of  the  reading  lesson 
to  be  reproduced  or  written  from  dictation  twice  a  week.  Word-book  to  page 
50.     Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons  to  page  85. 
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Writing.^-, Write,  as   directed   by  the   Principal;   specimens   at   request  of 
Principal',.  -  ■-  ' 
VBleckvriidtion. — According  to  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

'  Aeithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I,  to  page  165.  Drill  thoroughly  in  the 
oral  exercises  before  taking  the  written  exercises.  Send  pupils  to  the  black- 
board every  day. 

Geography — 

Manual,  pages  24  to  67.  Review  Geography  of  Pacific  Slope,  pages  125  to 
142.  (See  Appendix  for  specific  directions.)  The  map  of  California  to  Le 
drawn  from  memory. 

Oral  Insteuction — 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  1,  read  aloud  and  talked  about  by 
the  teacher. 

Morals  And  Manners — 

Teach  morals  and  manners  as  in  the  lower  grades. 

Music — 

Review  of  musical  notation  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades.  Pupils  taught 
the  practice  of  transposition  of  scales:  to  write  the  scales  of  C,  G,  and  F 
major;  to  name  the  pitch  of  the  sounds  composing  those  scales  in  their  order; 
to  read  and  sing  simple  music  in  one  or  two  parts  by  note  in  the  keys  of  C, 
G,  and  F.     One  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes,  by  class  teacher,  daily. 

Second  Series  of  Charts  and  Secoud  Music  Reader. 

Lessons  by  the  special  music  teacher  half  an  hour  weekly. 

Physical  Exeecises — 

Give  physical  exercises  twice  a  day. 
Drawing — 

Free  Hand  No.  2,  Intermediate.  Memory  and  blackboard  exercises;  design- 
ing and  definitions. 


Third  Grade. 

Time:    One  Year. 


Language — 

Fifth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  minutes  each  every  week.  Require  a  full 
and  intelligent  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  lesson.  .Dictation 
and  reproduction  of  reading  lessons,  as  in  lower  grades.  Word-Book  to 
page  65. 

Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons,  to  page  144. 
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Writing. — Writing  as  directed  by  Principal.  Specimens  at  request  of 
Principal. 

Declamation. — As  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I,  completed. 

Drill  thoroughly  in  the  oral  exercises  before  taking  the  written  exercises. 
Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  every  day. 

Geography — 

Manual,  completed  and  reviewed.  Review  Pacific  Coast  Geography,  as  in 
Fourth  Grade.  Map  of  California  to  be  drawn  from  memory.  (See  Appen- 
dix for  specific  directions.) 

Oral  Instruction — 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  II. 

Morals  and  Manners  — 

Conversational  lessons  on  politeness  and  rules  of  deportment  at  home  and 
in  public  places.     Habits  of  personal  neatness. 

Music — 

Singing  by  note  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  F,  D,  A,  B  fiat,  and  E  flat.     Two  and 
three  part  exercises  and  songs  shall  be  practiced  in  this  Grade.     Second  and 
third  series  of  charts.     Lessons  by  the  special  music  teacher  half  an  hour 
weekly.     One  exercise  of  15  minutes  each  day  by  class  teacher. 
Physical  Exercises — 

Give  physical  exercises  twice  a  day. 

Drawing — 

No.  2,  Free  Hand.  Plane  Geometry.  Designing  and  definitions.  Use  of 
mathematical  instruments,  as  rule  and  compass. 


Second  Grade. 

Time:    One  Vear. 
Language — 

Fifth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  minutes  each  every  week.  Require  a  full 
and  intelligent  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  lesson.  Teach 
pupils  to  distinguish  sounds  as  marked  in  Webster's  Dictionary.  Word-Book 
to  page  101. 

Swinton'.-s  New  Language  Lessons  completed. 

Writing. — Write  as  directed  by  Principal. 

Declamation. — As  in  Fourth  Grade. 
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Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  II  to  page  119  and  review  of  Part  I.  Pay 
pirticular  attention  to  the  oral  exercises.  Teachers  must  send  their  pupils  to 
the  blackboard  every  day  and  give  them  thorough  drill. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political  Geography. 
I.     Part  I. — Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive. 
II.     Pages  48,  49,  54,  55  and  70. 

III.  Reviews  of  the  Maps  from  pages  47  to  69. 

IV.  Pacific  Coast  Geography,  pages  114  to  121. 

V.     Map  of  California  to  be  drawn  from  memory. 
fl^"  See  Appendix  for  specific  directions. 

History— 

1.  Discoveries. — Columbus,  Cabot,  Vespucius,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Curtier, 
Drake,  Northmen. 

2.  Colonial  History. — Brief  account  of  the  following  settlements:  James- 
town, Plymouth,  New  York,  St.  Augustine,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Noted  Names. — John  Smith.  Hudson,  Roger  Williams,  King  Philip,  Lord 
Baltimore,  Penn,  Edmund  Andros,  Oglethorpe. 

Nature  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  five  paragraphs. 

Review  of  Colonial  progress,  seven  pages. 

French  Wars. — Page  90,  four  paragraphs.  Capture  of  Louisburg;  Wash- 
ington's first  campaign;  Braddock's  campaign;  Conquest  of  Quebec. 

Noted  Names. — La  Salle,  Marquette,  Hennepin,  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  Pitt, 
Washington,  Braddock,  Pontiac. 

Revolutionary  War. — Complete  from  pages  109  to  155. 

Noted  Names. — Hancock,  Patrick  Henry,  Hamilton,  Samuel  Adams,  Gen- 
eral Gage,  Ethan  Allen,  General  Howe,  Burgoyne,  Arnold,  General  Greene, 
Putnam,  Knox,  Andre,  Lafayette,  Coinwallis,  Franklin,  Morris,  Paul  Jones, 
Marion,  Sumpter,  Gates,  De  Kalb. 

Oral  Instruction — 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  completed  and  reviewed. 
Morals  and  Manners — 

Same  as  in  the  Third  Grade. 
Music — 

Simple  exercises  in  the  usual  keys  by  note,  at  sight.  Pupils  required  to 
read  by  note,  individually,  in  all  the  keys  in  general  use  Songs  and  exercises 
of  two  and  three  parts  for  class  practice. 

Third  series  of  Chart  Lessons  by  the  special  music  teacher,  half  an  hour, 
weekly.     One  exercise  of  15  minutes  each  day  by  class  teacher. 
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Physical  Exebcises — 

Give  physical  exercises  twice  a  day. 

Dbawing — 

No.  3,  Free  Hand.     Plane  Geometry  continued.     Designing  according  to 
directions  of  special  teacher. 


First  Grade. 

Time:    One  Year. 


Language  — 

Sixth  Reader,  five  exercises,  of  45  minutes  each,  every  week.    Explanation 
of  subject  matter. 

Word-Book  completed. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Writing. — Write  as  directed  by  Principal . 

Declamation. — As  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Abithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  C  jurse,  Part  II  completed.     Review  the  oral  exercises 
of  Parts  I  and  II.     Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  every  day. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political. 
I.     Part  1.— Sections  10  to  20. 
II.     "  Reviews  "  of  the  Maps  from  page  6'.)  to  100. 

III.  Review  thoroughly  pages  48,  49,  54,  55  and  70. 

IV.  Pages  82,  83,  first  column  of  page  90,  paragraphs  1  to  6  on  page  94, 
pages  98,  108,  109,  116,  117,  119,  and  sections  1  to  14  on  page  122.. 

V.     Pacific  Coast,  as  in  Second  Grade.     Map  of  California. 

VI.     Review  Second  Grade  work.     (See  Appendix.) 
U.  S.  History — 

Washington's  Administration,  entire. 

John  Adams'  "  one  important  event. 

Jefferson's  "  "  " 

Madison's  "  "  " 

War  of  1812. — Causes  of   the  war.     Naval  operations  of  1812.     Sea  fights 
of  1813  and  1814. 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie      Battle  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane.     Battle  of 
New  Orleans.     Capture  of  Washington.     Hartford  Convention. 

Noted  Names. — Perry,  Scott,  Decatur,  Jackson,  Packenham,  Tecumseh. 

Missouri  Compromise;  Monroe  Doctrine;  Protective  Tariff. 

In  Jackson's  Administration. — U.  S.  Bank;  Nullification;  Osceola. 

In  Van  Buren's  Administration. — Panic  of  '37. 

Harrison's  Administration. — U.  S.  Bank;  Dorr's  Rebellion. 
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Mexican  War. — Causes. — Battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  Monte- 
rey, Buena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz  (siege),  Puebla,  Capture  of  City  of  Mexico. 

Noted  Names. — Scott,  Taylor,  Kearney,  Fremont,  Doniphan,  Sloat,  Stock- 
ton. 

Administrations  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore. — Compromise  Bill. 

Administration  of  Pierce. — Gadsden  Purchase;  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

List  of  Presidents,  page  204,  paragraph  II. 

Louisiana  Purchase;  Annexation  of  Texas;  Founding  of  Pacific  States. 
Section  III,  pages  226  to  235. 

War  of  Secession — Causes. — Political  events  of  1861;  Campaign  of  1861; 
Bull  Run;  Blockade;  Foreign  Relations;  Trent  Affair. 

1862. — Mill  Spring;  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson;  Shilob;  Murfreesboro; 
Peninsular  Campaigns;  Antietam;  Fredericksburg;  New  Orleans;  Merriinae 
and  Monitor. 

1863. — Emancipation  Proclamation;  Chancellorsville;  Gettysburg,  Vielis- 
bnrg;  Port  Hudson;  Chicamauga;  Lookout  Mountain. 

1864. — Wilderness;  Spottsylvania;  Cold  Harbor;  Petersburg;  Siege  of 
Washington;  Sheridan's  Valley  Campaign;  Sherman's  Campaigns  and  March; 
Alabama  and  Kearsarge. 

Final  CampaigD. — Five  Fork's;  Lee's  Surrender. 

Noted  Names. — Lincoln,  Grant,  Scott,  Seward,  Meade,  Davis,  Thomas, 
Lee,  Butler,  Stonewall  Jackson,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Albert  Sydney  Johnson,  Lyon, 
Baker,  McDowell,  Sheridan,  Rosecrans,  Farragut,  Burnside,  Banks,  Fremont, 
Stanton,  Longstreet,  Hood,  Semmes,  Porter. 

General  facts  of  the  struggle. 

Johnson's  Administration. — Amnesty;  Reconstruction;  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments;  Public  Debt;  Revenue;  Century  of  Progress. 

Obal  Instruction — 

Lectures  by  the  Principal  on  governmeut  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens. 

Reference  books,  Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas,  Nordrnff  's  Politics 
for  the  Young. 

Morals  and  Manners — 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  413 
to  418. 

Music — 

Chromatic  and  minor  scales;  theory  of  transpDsition  of  scales.  Sing  easy 
songs  and  exercises  by  note  at  sight;  practice  reading  and  singing  in  all  the 
keys  in  general  use.     Music  of  two  and  three  parts,  for  daily  practice. 

Third  series  of  Charts.  Lessons  by  the  special  music  teacher,  half  an  hour, 
weekly.     One  exercise  of  15  minutes  each  day  by  class  teacher. 

Physical  Exercise — 

Give  physical  exercises  twice  a  day. 
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Drawing— 

No.  3,  Intermediate.  Use  of  instruments.  How  to  work  by  scale.  Plane 
Geometry.  Practical  perspective  applied  to  model  and  object  drawing.  Plans 
and  elevations  of  simple  buildings. 

EP*  Girls  take  designing  in  place  of  plans  and  elevations. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN   GERMAN 
FOR  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

In  tbis  grade  the  instruction  must  be  entirety  oral.  The  teacher  will  teach 
the  words  contained  in  the  First  German  Book;  also  names  of  surrounding 
objects,  to  count  up  to  one  hundred,  the  most  common  forms  of  the  verbs, 
"  to  have  "  and  "to  be."  Easy  conversational  exercises  according  to  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Zur  Bruecke.     Book  only  in  the  hands  of  teacher. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn.  Reading  print  and  script  from 
the  book.  Fifty  words  of  common  use  to  be  committed  to  memory  monthly. 
Daily  conversational  exercises. 

Penmanship:    Luekin's  Copy-books,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Book.  English  exercises  translated  both  orally  and 
in  writing.  Paradigms  learned.  Grammatical  explanations  must  have  distinct 
bearing  upon  English  Grammar. 

Penmanship:    Luekin's  3d  Copy-book. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Ahn's  Third  German  Book  to  lesson  50.  English  exercises,  to  be  translated 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Selections  from  Ahn's  First  German  Reader  to 
be  read,  translated  and  made  the  subject  of  colloquial  exercises. 

Poems  memorized  and  recited. 

Writing:    Luekin's  Copy-books,  No.  4. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Ahn's   Third    German   Book   completed.     Paradigms   learned.     Exercises 
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translated,  both  orally  and  in  writing.     Ann's  First  Header  to  be  finished. 
Conversational  exercises. 

Poems  memorized  and  recited. 

Writing:  Copy-book  No.  5.     Grammar  same  as  in  fourth  grade. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book  to  lesson  150.  English  exercises,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  Selections  from  Ahn's  First  German  Header,  with  conversa- 
tional exercises.    Paradigms  learned.     Poems  recited.     Copy-book  No.  6. 

FIBST   GRADE. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book  completed.  English  exercises,  translated  orally 
and  in  writing.  Paradigms  to  be  learned  and  reviewed.  Monthly,  a  short 
composition  on  reading  and  object  lessons.  Letter  writing.  Selections  from 
Ahn's  Second  German  Reader  to  be  read. 
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FOR  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


In  this  grade  the  instruction  must  be  entirely  oral.  The  teacher  will  teach 
the  words  contained  in  Ahn's  French  Primer;  the  names  of  common  objects, 
animals,  &c;  counting  up  to  one  hundred,  conversational  exercises  daily. 


SIXTH    GRADE. 

Ahn's  French  Primer.  Exercises  to  be  translated  orally  and  in  writing. 
Pronunciation  and  reading.  Easy  conversational  exercises.  Fifty  new  words 
to  be  learned  every  month 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Ahn's  First  Course  to  lesson  90.  Exercises  translated,  both  orally  and  in 
writing.  Conversational  exercises.  Fifty  new  words  to  be  learned  every 
month. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Ahn's  First  Course  completed.  Exercises  translated,  both  orally  and  in 
writing.  Paradigms  to  be  learned.  Conversational  exercises.  Fifty  new 
words  a  month. 

Ahn's  First  French  Header.     Selections  from  first  half. 
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THIBD    GBADE. 

Ahn's  Second  Course  to  lesson  60.  Exercises,  conversation  and  vocabulary, 
as  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Ahn's  First  French  Reader.     Selections  from  second  half. 

SECOND    GBADE. 

Ahn's  Second  Course  completed,  including  grammatical  part  at  the  end  of 
the  book.     Exercises,  conversation  and  vocabulary  as  before. 
Ahn's  Second  French  Reader.     Selections  from  first  half. 

FIBST    GBADE. 

Otto's  French  Grammar  and  Exercises,  first  part  to  the  end  of  irregular 
verbs.     Exercises  translated  orally  and  in  writing. 

Ahn's  Second  French  Reader.  Selections  from  second  half.  Conversation 
and  easy  French  Compositions. 


Girls'    High    School. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


FTBST   HALF    YEAB. 

1.  Swinton's  New  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

2.  Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 

3.  Physics. 

4.  Algebra,  through  equations  of  the 
first  degree. 

5.  Compositions  written  on  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

6.  Ancient  History. 


SECOND   HALF   TEAR. 

1.  Swinton's    New    Grammar    and 
Composition. 

2.  Miles  Standish,  carefully  studied. 

3.  Botany. 

4.  Review  of  Arithmetic. 

5.  Hawthorne's  True   Stories  from 

History    and    Biography,    read 
aloud  with  special  reference  to 
good  reading. 
6      Lectures  on  Geography. 


Latin  and  Greek  as  in  Junior  Year  in  Boys'  High  School. 

French.  Otto's  French  Grammar  and  French  Principia,  Part  II.  "Writing 
French  from  dictation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences 
into  French. 
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German.  Otto's  German  Grammar.  One  hundred  pages  of  Comfort's 
German  Reader.  Writing  German  from  dictation.  Translation  from  dicta- 
tion of  simple  English  sentences  into  German. 

Drawing.     Optional. 

Note.  French  and  German  are  optional  for  the  entire  conrse;  bnt  if  neither 
is  taken  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  Word  Analysis  and 
English  Literature. 

Girls  who  take  Latin  alone,  or  Latin  and  Greek,  may  omit  2  and- 3. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


FIKST    HALF   YEAB. 

1.  Hill's  Rhetoric. 

2.  Evangeline,  carefully  studied. 

3.  Algebra,  completed. 

4.  Physics. 

5.  Modern  Historv. 


SECOND   HALF   YEAB. 


1.  Shaw's  New  Literature,  American 
Authors. 

2.  Macbeth. 

3.  Higher  Arithmetic. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Lectures  on  Physical  GeogTaphy. 

6.  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture. 


Latin  and  Greek.     Same  as  in  Middle  Year  of  Boys'  High  School. 

German.  German  Grammar  conlinued.  One  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
pages  of  Comfort's  German  Reader. 

French.     French  Grammar  continued;  Un  Philosophe  sous  le  Toit. 

Drawing.     Optional. 

Note.  Girls  who  take  Latin  and  Greek  may  omit  4  and  5  in  the  1st  half 
year,  and  1  and  4  in  the  2d  half  year. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  HALF   YEAB. 


SECOND    HALF  YEAB. 


1. 

Hill's  Rhetoric, 

completed. 

1. 

Shaw 's  New  Literature,  completed 

2. 

Elocution. 

2. 

Merchant  of 

Venice. 

3. 

Geometry. 

4. 

Lectures    on    the     Elements  of 

3. 

Geometry. 

5. 

Chemistry. 

Review  exercises    in  Arithmetic 

4. 

Physiology. 

and  Grammar. 

Latin  and  Greek.    Same  as  in  the  Senior  Year  of  Boys'  High  School. 

German.  Grammar  completed.  Comfort's  German  Reader  completed. 
Undine. 

French.  Grammar  completed.  Two  hundred  pages  of  La  Literature  Con- 
temporaine. 

Drawing.     Optional. 

.    Note.    Girls  who  take  Latin  and  Greek  may  omit  1  and  4  in  1st  half  year, 
and  1  and  2  in  2d  half  year. 
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NORMAL  CLASS. 

1.  Algebra. 

2.  Reviews  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  History  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  referenoe  to  methods  of  teaching. 

3.  Elements  of  Geology. 
.    1.     Chemistry. 

5.    Latin. 

6      Elocution. 

7.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(a)  Russell's  Normal  Training. 

{(>)  Lectures  by  the  Principal. 


Boys'    High    School. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


ENGLISH    COURSE. 

JUNIOR. 

1.  English — Swinton's  School  Composition  and  Grammar.     Marmion,  or 

the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  carefully  studied.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakspeare,  read  aloud,  with  special  attention  to  good  read- 
ing; also,  abstracts  of  the  Tales  written.  Compositions  written  on 
Franklin's  Autobiography,  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  History  and 
Biography,  and  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  or  similar  works.  Writing 
from  dictation,  with  special  attention  to  (1;  capitals,  (2)  punctuation, 
(3)  paragraphs,  (4)  abbreviations,  &c.  Special  attention  to  whatever 
promotes  good  reading,  spelling,  definition,  and  pronunciation — 5. 

2.  Mathematics — Davies*  New  Bourdon,  to  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

Review  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  Algebra — 4. 

3.  Histouy — Dickens'  History  of  England — 3. 

4.  Fbench — Otto's  French  Grammar,  French  Principia,  Part  II.     Writing 

French  from  dictation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English 
sentences  into  French— 4. 

5.  German — Otto's  German  Grammar.     One  hundred  pages  of   Comfort's 

German  Reader.  Writing  German  from  dictation.  Translation  from 
dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  German  -  4. 
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6.     Drawing — Optional. 

Note. — French  and  German  are  optional  for  the  entire  course,  but  if  neither 
is  taken,  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  Word  Analysis 
and  English  Literature.  Pupils  of  excellent  scholarship  may  take  both 
French  and  German,  provided  their  doing  so  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  their  regular  work.  The  object  of  the  courses  in  French 
and  German  is  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  these  languages. 
The  numeral  opposite  each  subject  on  the  right,  indicates,  approximate- 
ly, the  number  of  recitations  a  week  on  that  subject. 

MIDDLE. 

1.  English — Underwood's  Hand-book  of  English  Literature,  American  Au- 

thors. Shakspeare's  Tempest,  "Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar for  reference.  Compositions  to  be  written  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher,  without  reference  to  books  or  notes,  on  biographical  or 
other  subjects  on  which  information  has  been  previously  collected. 
Attention  to  reading,  spelling,  definition,  and  pronunciation,  continued. 
Four  carefully  selected  and  carefully  prepared  declamations  or  reci- 
tations.— 4. 

2.  Mathematics — Davies'  New  Bourdon,  continued,  aud  the  subject  review- 

ed, with  special  reference  to  demonstrations. 
Davies'  Legendre  ;  four  or  more  books — 4. 

3.  Science — Eolfe  &  Gillett's  Natural  Philosophy.    The  following  paragraphs 

may  be  omitted  on  review  :  Part  I,  83  ;  Part  II  ;  24-1-78,  113-139, 
172  to  Summary,  p.  187,  183,  189,-194  ;  from  top  of  p.  209  to  $  197, 
207-211,  216-217,  l/26-236,  249-250,  252-253,  255  and  to  conclusion  p. 
254;  265  to  Summary,  p.  262,  266-272,  omit  names  in  277  and  279, 
302-307,  212;  omit  in  the  appendix,  27-34—4. 

4.  History — Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  to  Modern  History — 3. 

5  Fbench — French  Grammar,  continued.  Un  Philosophe  Sons  le  Toit. 
Writing  French  from  dictation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
English  sentences  into  French,  and  of  French  into  English.  Transla- 
tions into  English,  with  special  reference  to  good  idiomatic  English. 
Forms,  pronunciations,  syntax.     Gasc's  French  Dictionary — 3. 

6.  Geeman — German  Grammar,  continued.     One  hundred  and  fifty  pages 

Comfort's  German  Reader.  Writing  German  from  dictation.  Transla- 
tions from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  German.  Trans- 
lations into  English,  with  special  reference  to  good  idiomatic  English. 
Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax — 3. 

7.  Drawing. — Optional. 
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SENIOR. 

1.  English — Underwood's  Hand-book  of  English  Literature,  British  Authors, 

Hill's  Rhetoric,  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  for  reference. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Julius  Caesar  ;  Rolfe's  edition,  or  the 
Clarendon  Press  edition  preferred.  Frequent  exercises  in  Composition. 
Turning  poetry  and  old  English  prose  into  modern  prose.  Four  care- 
fully selected  and  carefully  prepared  declamations  or  recitations — 4. 

2.  Histoby — Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  Hi-tory,  completed  ,  first 

term — 3. 

3.  Science — Elliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry.     Laboratory  Work — 5. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  second  term — 2. 

Such  additional  Exercises  in  Science  as  there  may  be  found  time  for. 

4.  Political  Economy — Mrs.  Fawcetts's  Political  Economy  for  Beginners  ; 

first  half  of  the  year — 2. 

5.  Mathematics — Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  second  half  of  the  year — 2. 

6.  Fbench — French  Grammar,  in  connection  with  the  reader.     Two  hundred 

pages  or  more  of  La  Literature  Francaise  Contemporaine.  Transla- 
tion from  dictation  of  English  into  French,  and  of  French  into  English. 
Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax.  Translations  into  English,  with  special 
reference  to  good  idiomatic  English — 4. 

7.  German — German  Grammar,  in  connection  with  the  reader.     Comfort's 

German  Reader  completed,  Undine.  Translations  from  the  dictation  of 
English  into  German,  and  of  German  into  English.  Forms,  pronunci- 
ation, syntax.  Translations  into  English,  with  special  reference  to 
good  idiomatic  English  -4. 

8.  Dbawing— Optional. 


UNIVEESITY   COURSE. 


SUB  JUNIOR. 

1.  Latin— Allen's  New  Latin  Method,  or  Leighton's  Latin  Lessons.     Special 

attention  to  pronunciation  and  forms — 5. 

2.  Arithmetic — Robinson's — 5. 

3.  Geogbaphy — Monteith's — 3. 

4.  U.  S.  Histoby. — Swinton's — 2. 

Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Writing  from  dictation,  &c. 
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JUNIOR. 

1.  Latin — Leighton's  Latin  Lessons,  or  Allen's  New  Latin  Method.     Allen 

&  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar;  Cassar  begun.  Special  attention  to 
pronunciation  and  forms.  Writing  Latin  from  dictation.  Transla- 
tions from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin,  and  of 
Latin  into  English.  Reading  at  sight  from  Principia  Latina,  Part  if, 
second  half  of  the  year — 5. 

2.  Geeek — White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek,  and  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar, 

begun  by  pupils  able  to  do  the  work. 

3.  Mathematics. — With  the  Juniors  of  the  English  course — 5. 

4.  English — Swinton's  School  Composition  and  Grammar,  and  such  other 

exercises  of  the  English  Juniors'  course  as  there  may  be  found  time 
for— 2. 

5.  History — Smith's  smaller  History  of  Greece — 3. 

6.  Optionals — French,  German,  Drawing. 

Note. — Drawing  and  one  other  optional  may  be  taken  throughout  the  Course 
by  exceptionally  good  scholars,  provided  their  doing  so  in  no  way 
interferes  with  their  regular  work. 

MIDDLE. 

1.  Latin. — Allen  &   Greenough's    Caasar.     Cicero.     Chase  &  Stuart's,  or 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Virgil,  begun.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Com- 
position. Pronunciation,  forms,  syntax  and  prosody.  Translation 
from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin  into  English. 
Reading  Latin  at  sight — 5. 

2.  Geeek — White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar; 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader;  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Special  attention 
to  forms  and  pronunciation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
English  sentences  into  Greek,  and  of  Greek  into  English — 5. 

3.  Mathematics — With  the  Middlers  of  the  English  Couise — 4. 

4.  Histoby — Smith's  smaller  History  of  Rome — 3. 

5.  English — Compositions  and  exercises  similar  to  those  required  of  the 

English  Middle.  Translations  from  Latin,  with  special  reference  to 
good  idiomatic  English. 

SENIOR. 

1.  Latin — Virgil  continued:  Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid,  two  thousand  lines; 
Review  the  Latin  of  the  Course.  Latin  Composition.  Translation 
from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin  into  English.  Read- 
ing Latin  at  sight — 5. 
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2.  Greek — Goodwin's  Greek  Header,  continued;  Jones' Greek  Composition ; 

Anthon's  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I  and  II;  or  the  Iliad  in  Goodwin's 
Greek  Header,  Greek  Metres.  Review  the  Greek  of  the  Course.  Trans- 
lation from  dictation  of  English  into  Greek,  and  of  Greek  into  English 
-5. 

3.  Mathematics — Review  the  Mathematics  required  for  admission  to  the 

University  during  the  second  half  of  the  year — 3. 

4.  English — Hill's  Rhetoric.     Whitney's  Essentials  of  English   Grammar 

for  reference.  Exercises  similar  to  those  required  of  the  English  Senior. 
Translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  with  special  reference  to  good 
idiomatic  English — 2. 

5.  History  and  Geography — Review  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  the 

History  and  Geography  required  for  admission  to  the  University — 3. 

ADVANCED. 

1.  Latin — Allen  &  Greenough's  Sallust;  Cicero's  Orations,  continued;  Allen 

&  Greenough's  Cato  Major;  Ovid  continued,  two  thousand  lines,  or  the 
last  five  books  of  the  jEneid ;  Latin  at  sight.  Translation  from  dicta- 
tion of  English  into  Latin;  Latin  Composition. 

2.  Greek— Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  completed;  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  III, 

and  Review  of  Book  I  and  II;  omit  Catalogue  of  Ships.  Translation 
from  dictation  of  English  into  Greek:  Greek  Composition — 5. 

3.  Mathematics — Review  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights 

and  measures.  The  use,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  theory,  of  Loga- 
rithms; Pierce's  Elements  of  Logarithms  and  Logarithmic  and  Trigo- 
nometric Functions;  Review  Algebra  (advanced)  through  quadratic 
equations.  As  much  plain  Geometry  as  is  contained  in  the  first  thirteen 
chapters  of  Pierce's  Geom. 

4.  Ancient  History  and  Geography — Review  Greek  History  to  the  death 

of  Alexander;  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Commodus. 

5.  Modern  and  Physical  Geography — Review  an  equivalent  of   Guyot's 

Common  School  Geography;  also,  an  equivalent  of  Parts  II  and  III  of 
Guyot's  Physical  Geography,  or  the  first  forty-nine  pages  of  Warren's 
Physical  Geopraphy. 

6.  English — Review  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Merchant 

of  Venice;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Marmion,  or  their 
equivalents. 

7.  Physical  Science — The  Rudiments  of    Physics  and  of  Chemistry   (as 

much  as  is  contained  in  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics,  and 
Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry.) 

8.  French — Review  French. 
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REGULATIONS    REGARDING    PROMOTION,  AND    THE 
AWARDING  OF  DIPLOMAS,  ETC. 

I. 

The  Principal  shall  have  power  to  make  promotions  from  class  to  class, 
and  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Classification  Committee,  subdivide  the 
work  into  portions  suitable  for  completion  in  a  half  year,  and  transfer  pupils 
from  one  division  to  another,  according  to  their  proficiency. 

II. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  Classification  Committee,  only  to  pupils 
who  satisfactorily  pursue  one  of  the  regular  High  School  Courses,  or  equiva- 
lent studies. 

III. 

Pupils  who  receive  a  general  average  of  90  per  cent,  or  more,  on  one  of  the 
regular  High  School  Courses,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Honor. 

No  study  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  pursued  unless  the 
pupil  shall  have  completed  it  with  an  average  of  at  least  50  per  cent.;  and 
no  High  School  Course  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  completed  if  a  pupil 
fails  in  any  one  of  the  studies  in  the  Course  selected. 

IV. 

Pupils  who  do  not  pursue  a  regular  High  School  Course,  or  pupils  who  fail 
to  complete  a  regular  High  School  Course,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate, 
on  which  shall  be  mentioned  the  studies  that  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

V. 

Pupils  preparing  for  College  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  leave 
off  any  study  not  required  for  admission,  and  take  up  such  studies  as  are 
required  for  admission. 

If  the  work  of  any  year  is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  work 
of  the  following  year  may  be  begun,  and  the  incomplete  work  of  one  year 
may  be  completed  the  following  year. 

The  course  of  study  serves  to  indicate,  approximately,  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  required  of  each  class. 


APPENDIX  TO  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


MODEL  QUESTIONS  IN  LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE 
EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  yon  reside? 

2.  In  what  county  do  yon  live? 

3.  In  what  State  do  yon  live? 

4.  Point  out  the  place  where  the  snn  rises. 

5.  Point  to  the  place  where  the  sun  sets. 

6.  Point  towards  the  North;  the  South. 

7.  Point  towards  the  East;  the  West. 

8.  In  what  direction  is  your  house  from  the  school-house?    The  school- 
house  from  your  house? 

9.  How  far  from  the  school-house  do  you  live? 

10.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  walk  to  school? 

11.  Is  there  any  river  near  your  home? 

12.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  brook  near  us? 

13.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  spring?     If  so,  where? 

14.  Have  yon  ever  seen  a  hill?    Where?    What  is  its  name? 

15.  Is  there  any  mountain  in  or  near  your  city?  Its  name?  In  what  di- 
rection is  it  from  the  school-house? 

16.  What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  mountain  you  have  ever  seen?  Give 
its  direction. 

17.  What  cities  or  towns  beside  your  own  have  you  ever  seen? 

18.  What  towns  are  near  this  city? 

19.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  town  or  village? 

20.  What  i6  its  name,  and  how  did  you  travel  there? 

21.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  place  in  which  you  live? 

22.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  large  cities  in  your  State? 

23.  Did  you  ever  see  an  island?    Where? 

24.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  islands? 

25.  Is  there  any  bay  near  this  city?    Give  its  direction. 

26.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  lake?    Where  is  it,  and  what  is  its  name? 

Note. — In  this  grade  the  teacher  is  urged  to  develop  the  idea  of  situation 
and  direction,  especially  as  regards  the  prominent  localities  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood.  Teach  the  direction  of  important  streets,  and  the  location  of 
prominent  buildings,  as  the  Mint,  the  New  City  Hall,  the  Palace  Hotel,  etc.; 
also  the  location  and  direction  of  the  Cliff  House,  the  Fort,  the  Presidio,  the 
Long  Bridge,  etc.  Develop  also  in  a  general  way  the  idea  of  the  distance  of 
various  points  from  one  another. 
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THE    USE    OF   THE    SCHOOL    GLOBE    FOR    SEVENTH 
AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 

FIRST  EXERCISE. 

jgp*  Place   the  globe  on  the  teacher's  table,  and  require  the  pupils,  one  by  one, 
to  go  to  the  globe  and  answer  one  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  school  globe? 

2.  Point  out  with  your  finger  the  parts  that  represent  land. 

3.  Point  out  the  parts  that  represent  water? 

4.  Which  is  the  larger,  the  land  surface  or  the  water  surface? 

5.  Turn  the  globe  around  once;  on  what  does  it  turn? 

6.  In  what  time  does  the  real  earth  turu  around,  or  rotate  once? 

7.  How  often  does  the  sun  rise  and  set? 

8.  Place  your  finger  on  the  top  or  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  globe; 
what  is  that  part  called? 

9.  Place  your  finger  on  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  globe;   what  is 
that  point  called? 

10.  Put  your  finger  on  the  black  line  half  way  between  the  two  poles  and 
follow  it  all  around  the  globe;  what  is  it  called? 

11.  Find  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  turn  the  globe  so  that  the  class  can  see  it. 

12.  Point  out  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

13.  Find  the  Indian  Ocean. 

14.  Point  out  North  America. 

15.  Who  can  point  out  the  land  on  which  we  live? 

16.  Find  South  America. 

17.  Find  Asia;  Africa;  Europe. 

18.  Turn  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  towards  the  class. 

19.  Turn  the  Western  Hemisphere  towards  the  class. 

20.  Find  and  tell  the  names  of  as  many  large  islands  as  yon  can. 

SECOND  EXERCISE. 

1.  In  what  direction  is  the  North  Pole  from  the  South  Pole? 

2.  The  South  Pole  from  the  North  Pole? 

3.  The  North  Pole  from  the  Equator? 

4.  The  South  Pole  from  the  Equator?  * 

5.  North  America  from  South  America? 

6.  South  America  from  North  America? 

7.  Europe  from  Africa?    Africa  from  Europe? 

8.  Asia  from  Australia?     Australia  from  Asia? 

9.  In  what  direction   is  North  America   from   Europe?    Europe   from 
North  America? 

10.  Europe  from  Asia?     Asia  from  Europe? 

11.  South  America  from  Africa?    Africa  from  South  America? 
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12.  Which  is  the  larger,  Asia  or  Europe?     Africa  or  Asia? 

13.  North  America  or  South  America? 

14.  South  America  or  Africa?    Africa  or  Australia? 

15.  Which  two  are  shaped  alike? 

16.  What  is  the  southern  point  of  Africa  named?     Of  South  America? 

17.  Point  out  and  read  the  names  of  four  large  islands  between  Australia 
and  Asia. 

18.  Which  is  the  largest  of  these? 

19.  Find  out  the  place  where  North   America  and  Asia  come  nearly  to- 
gether; what  separates  them? 

20.  Which  is  the  largest  ocean? 

•  21.  Which  is  the  longest  and  narrowest? 

22.  What  small  ocean  around  the  North  Pole? 

THIRD  EXERCISE. 

1.  Find  the  Amazon  River  in  South  America. 

2.  Point  out  the  Mississippi  in  North  America. 

3.  Find  the  Nile  in  Africa.     The  Niger. 

4.  Find  the  largest  river  in  Europe. 

5.  Find  some  great  rivers  in  Asia. 

6.  Find  any  other  river  that  you  have  ever  heard  of. 

7.  In  what  direction  does  the  Amazon  flow? 

8.  The  Mississippi?     The  Nile? 

9.  Point  out  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

10.  The  Andes?     The  Himalaya  Mountains. 

11.  In  what  direction  does  the  Andes  Range  extend?    The  Rocky? 

12.  See  if  you  can  find  and  name  any  mountains  in  Europe. 

FOURTH  EXERCISE 

1.  Find  and  name  a  sea  between  North  America  and  South  America. 

2.  Put  your  finger  on  a  sea  between  Europe  and  Africa;  name  it. 

3.  Point  out  a  sea  south  of  Asia. 

4.  Put  your  finger  on  a  sea  north  of  the  island  of  Borneo. 

5.  Find  and  name  a  sea  between  Asia  and  the  Japan  Islands. 

6.  What  long  and  narrow  sea  between  Africa  afnd  Asia? 

7.  Find  a  sea  north  of  Australia.     What  sea  is  it? 

t^   8.  Find  a  great  gulf  south  of  the  United  States.     Name  it. 

9.  Find  and  name  a  great  bay  north  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Put  your  finger  on  a  great  bay  south  of  Asia. 

11.  Find  a  gulf  west  of  Africa  near  the  Equator.     What  is  its  name? 

12.  Find  and  name  any  other  bay,  gulf  or  sea  that  you  can. 
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GEOGRAPHY— FIFTH  GRADE. 

MONTEITH'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

P.  9.  Omit  Less.  8.  Explain  simply  the  difference  between  a  republic 
and  a  monarchy,  and  teach  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

Less.  9.  Explain  from  a  large  map  the  difference  between  meridians  and 
parallels,  and  show  that  on  some  maps  these  lines  are  straight,  and  on  others 
curved.  Dwell  on  the  fact  that  on  any  map,  north  and  south  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  meridians  run,  and  east  and  west,  that  in  which  the  parallels 
run. 

Lessons  12,  16  and  36.  These  lessons  to  be  recited  from  the  open  book,  or 
from  a  wall  map. 

P.  128.  Only  the  following  cities  and  towns  in  California:  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Marysville,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Nevada  City,  Colusa, 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Yisalia,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Grass  Valley,  Healdsburg,  Pescadero,  Sonoma. 

In  Nevada.     Virginia  City,  Carson  City,  Hamilton. 

Mountains.  Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  Range,  Mount  Shasta,  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  Mount  Whitney,  Mount  Lyell,  Mount  Diablo,  Mount  Tamalpais. 

Rivers.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Feather,  American,  Tuolumne,  Stanis- 
laus, Merced,  Salinas  and  Eern. 

Lakes.    Tulare,  Tahoe,  Clear. 

Capes.    Mendocino  and  Conception. 

In  "  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  "  omit  rivers  and  county  towns. 

Cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above:  Only  San  Rafael,  Petaluma,  San  Leandro,  Benicia,  May- 
field,  San  Lorenzo  and  Alameda. 

P.  130,  Par.  12.  Only  Mount  Whitney,  15,000  feet  high;  Mount  Shasta, 
and  Mount  Lyell,  over  14,000,  and  Mount  Diablo,  nearly  4,000  feet. 

Par.  13.  Only  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Napa  and 
Russian  River  valleys. 

P.  132.     Omit  statistics  of  products. 

P.  134.     Omit  all  numbers. 

Only  three  towns  in  Nevada. 

P.  135.  Oregon.  Require  only  the  boundaries,  two  mountain  ranges,  tw^t 
prominent  mountains,  capital  and  chief  commercial  city. 

Washington.  Only  the  boundaries,  one  range  of  mountains,  two  mountain 
peaks  (Baker  and  Rainier),  two  principal  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  capital 
and  principal  commercial  town  (Seattle). 

Idaho.  Boundaries.  By  what  river,  and  its  tributaries,  is  nearly  the  whole 
of  Idaho  drained? 

Montana.  Boundaries.  Rocky  Mountains.  Sources  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri. 
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P.  137.     Only  the  following  mountains:    Cascade  Range,  Coast  Eange, 
Mount  Baker,  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Rainier. 
Rivers.     Columbia,  "Willamette,  Snake. 
Omit  all  the  lakes. 
Capes.    Flattery  and  Blanco. 

Bays.     Shoal  water  and  Coos  bays,  and  Puget  Sound. 
Cities  and  Towns.     Portland,  Salem,  Olympia,  Seattle,  Victoria. 


GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  GRADE. 

Lessons  39  and  40      To  be  recited  from  the  map. 

Lessons  41  and  42.  Omit  the  situation  of  all  the  capitals,  except  Albany, 
Richmond,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Sacramento,  and  Olympia. 

Less.  44.  Omit  the  words  "  because  they  were  opposed  to  taxation  with- 
out representation."    Explain  carefully  every  new  word  in  this  lesson. 

Less.  45.     Omit  "  districts  and  parishes." 

Less.  46.     Omit  the  list  of  Presidents. 

Less.  49.  Omit  all  names  of  battles,  except  Buena  Vista,  won  by  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  Vera  Cruz  and  Chapultepec,  won  by  Gen.  Scott.  Tell  what  Gen. 
Taylor's  victories  were  in  the  north,  and  Gen.  Scott's  in  the  south,  and  that 
Gen.  Scott  captured  the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  the  same  lesson  abbreviate  the  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war  to  the  following: 

Q.     What  was  the  cause  of  that  war? 

A.    The  Southern  States  sought  to  leave  the  Union. 

Less.  50  and  51.  Omit  names  of  States  noted  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  wool.  Wheat  is  raised  in  all  the  northern  and  middle  sections  of 
the  country.  Corn  is  produced  in  the  same  region,  but  it  grows  better  in  the 
middle  belt.  Tobacco,  the  middle  section.  Wool,  all  over  the  northern  sec- 
tion. Cotton,  the  southern  section.  It  is  entirely  useless  to  burden  the 
minds  of  pupils  with  names  of  the  particular  States  where  such  great  staples 
are  raised.  It  is  well  for  them  to  learn  that  California  and  the  great  States 
of  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley  export  great  quantities  of  wheat;  that  Vir- 
ginia is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  manufacture;  that  Louisiana  is  the  only 
State  which  produces  sugar  to  any  extent,  and  that  most  of  the  rice  is  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  regard  to  manufactures,  the  East- 
ern and  the  Middle  States  are  pre-eminent.  Show  on  the  map  the  great 
manufacturing  centres,  as  the  towns  on  the  Merrimac,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, eastern  Massachusetts,  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  Baltimore 
and  the  towns  on  the  Passaic,  in  New  Jersey,  send  forth  also  vast  quantities 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  Western  States  are  coming,  up  into  great  im- 
portance in  manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture.     Ohio   ranks  very  high  in 
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the  amount  of  manufactured  products,  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  becom- 
ing powerful  rivals  to  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  East. 

Less.  51.  Omit,' for  the  most  part,  the  elevation  and  depth  of  the  great 
lakes  in  figures.  Lake  Superior  the  highest  and  Ontario  the  lowest,  naturally 
as  the  water  flows  from  the  first  through  the  others  (except  Lake  Michigan), 
into  the  last.  Lake  Superior  the  deepest,  900  feet,  and  Erie  the  shallowest, 
120. 

Less.  54.  Cities  in  Massachusetts:  Boston,  Lowell,  Plymouth,  Springfield, 
New  Bedford.     Omit  all  others. 

Less.  55.     In  Connecticut:  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

Less.  56.  Rivers  of  New  England:  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Merrimac  and 
Connecticut.  The  latter  half  of  the  lesson  to  be  recited  from  the  map  in  the 
book. 

Less.  58.     Learn  only  Lakes  Winnipiseogee,  Champlain  and  Moosehead. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Learn  only  capitals  and  the  following:  Manchester,  Ben- 
nington, Plymouth,  Bangor,  Portland  and  Lowell. 

Less.  61.  Rivers  in  New  York:  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware 

Less.  62.  Cities  and  towns:  New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Ro- 
chester. 

Less.  63.  Rivers  of  Pennsylvania:  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  Alle- 
ghany, Monongahela,  Ohio. 

Less.  65.     Cities  in  New  Jersey:  Trenton,  Newark  and  Paterson. 

Less.  66.     Latter  half  of  the  lesson  to  be  recited  from  the  map. 

Less.  67.  Omit  Blue  Mountains,  and  Black,  Racket  and  Mohawk  rivers. 
Omit  Lakes  George,  Seneca,  Otsego. 

Less.  68.  Cities  and  towns  besides  capitals,  only  the  following:  Brooklyn, 
West  Point,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Saratoga,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Newark 
and  Wilmington. 

Less.  71.     Omit  Kanawha  and  Big  Sandy  rivers. 

Less.  72.     Omit  all  rivers  except  Savannah. 

Less.  73.     Omit  all  rivers  except  Apalachicola. 

Less.  74.     Omit  all  rivers  except  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Tombigby. 

Less.  75.     Only  Rio  Grande,  Red  and  Colorado. 

Less.  76.     See  Less.  66. 

Less.' 77.  Besides  capitals,  only  the  following  cities :  Baltimore,  Vicks- 
burg,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Houston,  Mobile,  Galveston  and  Charleston. 

Less.  78.  Rivers:  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Mobile,  Savannah,  James,  Potomac, 
Red,  Sabine  and  Alabama. 

Less.  83.     Cities  of  Ohio:  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

Less.  86.  Cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois:  Chicago,  Galena  and  Terre 
Haute. 

Less.  87.  Cities  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  California:  Dubuque, 
Omaha,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco. 

Less.  89.    As  in  Less.  66. 
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Less.  90.  Omit  St.  Croix,  Des  Moines,  Kaskaskia,  White,  Maumee  and 
Scioto  rivers. 

Less.  91.  Besides  capitals,  only  the  following:  Milwaukee,  Louisville, 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Dubuque,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Peoria  and  Cincinnati. 

Less.  97.     As  in  Less.  66. 

Less.  98      Omit  the  last  group. 

Less.  99.     Omit  situation  of  capitals. 

Less.  100.  Omit  Bay  of  St.  George.  Rivers:  Take  only  Orinoco,  Amazon, 
La  Plata,  Negro,  Madeira,  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  Parana. 


GEOGRAPHY— THIRD  GRADE. 

Less.  109.     To  be  recited  from  the  map  in  the  text-book. 

Less.  110.  Omit  situation  of  capitals,  except  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome  and  Constantinople. 

Less.  112.     Omit  Petchora,  Dwina  and  Duna  rivers. 

Less.  114.     Omit  all  after  the  first  question. 

Less.  118.  Omit  Toulouse,  Belgrade,  Kronstadt,  Messina,  Belfast,  Ro- 
chelle,  Nice,  Riga,  Toulon,  Malaga. 

Less.  119.  Besides  capitals,  only  Amsterdam,  Milan,  Birmingham,  Ham- 
burg, Dantzic. 

Less.  120.     Only  Thames,  Vistula  and  Tiber. 

Omit  all  the  islands  except  Elba. 

Less.  125.     See  Less.  109. 

Less.  126.     Omit  situation. 

Less.  127.     Islands,  omit  Yezo  and  Hondo. 

Less.  135.     Omit  Comora  and  Socotra  islands. 

See  Less.  109.    . 

Omit  the  whole  subject  of  astronomy,  page  95  to  106. 

P.  128.  Only  the  following  cities  and  towns  in  California:  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Marysville,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Nevada  City,  Colusa, 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Visalia,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Grass  Valley,  Healdsburg,  Pescadero,  Sonoma. 

In  Nevada.     Virginia  City,  Carson  City,  Hamilton. 

Mountains.  Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  Range,  Mount  Shasta,  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  Mount  Whitney,  Mount  Lyell,  Mount  Diablo,  Mount  Tamalpais. 

Rivers.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Feather,  American,  Tuolumne,  Stanis- 
laus, Merced,  Salinas  and  Kern. 

Lakes.    Tulare,  Tahoe,  Clear. 

Capes.    Mendocino  and  Conception. 

Cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
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tioned  above:  San  Rafael,  Petaluma,  San  Leandro,  Benicia,  Mayfield,  San 
Lorenzo  and  Alameda. 

P.  130,  Par.  12.     Learn  only  Mount  Whitney  and  Mount  Diablo. 

P.  132.     Omit  all  numbers. 

P.  135.     Omit  Idaho  and  Montana. 

P.  137.  Only  the  following  mountains:  Cascade  Range,  Mount  Baker, 
Mount  Hood,  Mount  Rainier. 

Rivers.     Columbia,  Willamette,  Snake. 

Omit  all  the  lakes. 

Capes.     Flattery  and  Blanco. 

Bays.     Shoalwater  and  Coos  Bays,  and  Puget  Sound. 

Cities  and  Towns.    Portland,  Salem,  Olympia,  Seattle  and  "Victoria. 


GEOGRAPHY— SECOND  GRADE. 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political  Geography. 

PART  I. 
Sections  1  and  2  to  be  read  carefully  in  the  class. 

PART  II. 

P.  53.  Rivers:  Omit  Athabasca  and  Severn  rivers.  Gulfs  and  Bays: 
Omit  Mosquito  Gulf,  James  Bay,  Ungava  Bay,  Frobisher's  Bay.  Channels 
and  Straits:  Omit  Fox  Channel,  Norton  Sound,  Windward,  Wellington, 
Melville,  Mona,  Banks,  Barrow.  Lakes:  Omit  Little  Slave.  Islands:  Omit 
Southampton,  Parry,  Banks'  Land,  Melville,  Anticosti,  Disco. 

P.  57.  Take  only  the  following  cities:  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Otta- 
wa, Halifax.     Only  the  following  rivers:    St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Saguenay. 

P.  61.  Besides  capitals,  only  the  following  cities:  Lowell,  Portland,  New 
Bedford,  Bangor,  Bennington,  Manchester. 

Mountains.  Only  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Katahdin,  White  Mountains, 
Green  Mountains. 

Rivers.     Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Merrimac,  Connecticut. 

Lakes.    Moosehead,  Champlain,  Winnipiseogee. 

Bays.     Only  Narragansett,  Penobscot,  Cape  Cod  and  Fundy. 

P.  63.  Besides  capitals,  only  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Balti- 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Newark,  Pittsburg,  Rochester. 

Mountains.  Only  Alleghany,  Adirondack,  Cumberland,  Blue  Ridge,  Cats- 
kill. 

Rivers.     Omit  Pamunky,  Racket,  Oswego,  Big  Sandy. 

Lakes.     Omit  Skeneateles,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Simcoe. 
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P.  65.  Besides  capitals,  take  only  Charleston,  Mobile,  Memphis,  Savan- 
nah, Atlanta,  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  St.  Augustine. 

Bays  and  Sounds.     Omit  Black,  Raleigh,  Tampa,  Onslow. 

Rivers.  Take  only  Red,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Sabine. 

Capes.     Omit  Romans,  St.  Bias. 

P.  69.  Cities  and  towns:  Besides  capitals,  take  only  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose,  Portland,  San  Diego,  Virginia  City. 

Mountains.  Only  Rocky,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade,  Coast,  Mount  Shasta, 
Pike's  Peak,  Mount  Hood. 

Rivers.  Omit  the  second  and  third  columns,  except  Platte,  Lewis,  Gila, 
Willamette,  San  Joaquin,  Frazer's. 

Lakes.     Only  Great  Salt  Lake,  Tulare,  Pyramid. 

P.  79.     Capes:    Take  only  St.  Autonio,  St.  Lucas. 

Islands.    Only  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  San  Salvador,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hayti. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Only  Mexico,  Havana,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Guana- 
huato,  Acapulco. 

PACIFIC    COAST. 

P.  115.  Cities  and  towns:  Only  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose, 
Marysville,  Stockton,  Nevada  City,  Eureka  (Cal.),  Downieville,  Colusa,  Pla- 
cerville,  Santa  Rosa,  Napa,  Benicia,  Petaluma,  Vallejo,  San  Rafael,  Martinez, 
San  Leandro,  Mariposa,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Visalia,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Brooklyn,  Grass  Valley,  Healdsburg, 
Pescadero,  Sonoma. 

In  Nevada.     Virginia  City,  Carson  City,  Hamilton. 

Mountains.  Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  Range,  Santa  Cruz,  Gavilan,  Mount 
Whitney,  Mount  Shasta,  Mount  Dana,  Mount  Lyell,  Mount  Diablo,  Mount 
Tamalpais. 

Rivers.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  American,  Feather,  Yuba,  Russian, 
Mohave,  Klamath,  Salinas,  Kern,  Stanislaus,  Merced. 

Lakes.    Tulare,  Tahoe,  Clear,  Honey,  Mono,  Goose. 

Capes.    Mendocino,  Conception,  Reyes,  Arena. 

Bays.  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  San  Pablo,  Suisun,  Humboldt,  Half- 
moon,  Monterey. 

Islands.  Farallone,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Catalina, 
San  Clemente. 

P.  118.  Mountains:  Omit  Black  Mountain,  Mount  Mayacamas,  Mount 
Lewis. 

Rivers.  Omit  Calaveras  Creek,  Napa  River,  Coyote  Creek,  Pescadero,  Dry 
Creek,  Guadalupe. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Omit  Tuolumne  City,  Copperopolis,  Lakeville,  Moque- 
lumne  City,  Liberty,  Suisun,  Sutterville. 

P.  121.  Mountains:  Only  Cascade  Range,  Mount  Baker,  Coast  Range, 
Mount  St.  Helena,  Rocky,  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Rainier. 
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Rivers.     Only  Columbia,  Snake,  Willamette,  Salmon. 
Lakes.     Omit  all. 

Capes.     Only  Lookout,  Flattery,  Blanco. 
Bays.     Coos  Bay  and  Pnget  Sound. 

Cities  and  Towns.     Only  Portland,  Astoria,  Salem,  Olympia,  Seattle,  Boise 
City. 


GEOGRAPHY— FIRST  GRADE. 

P.  81.     Cities  and  Towns:    Besides  capitals,  only  Valparaiso  and  Potosi. 

Mountains.     Only  Andes,  Cotopaxi,  Chimborazo,  Aconcagua. 

Rivers.  Only  Amazon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco,  Madeira,  Negro,  Paraguay, 
Panama. 

Capes.     Only  Gallinas,  St.  Roque,  Horn,  Blanco. 

P.  84.  Cities  and  towns:  Only  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry. 

Islands.     Orkneys,  Hebrides,  Man. 

Rivers.     Thames,  Shannon,  Tweed,  Mersey,  Clyde. 

Bays.     Firth  of  Forth,  Galway. 

P.  87.  Rivers:  Only  Volga,  Danube,  Ural,  Vistula,  Dnieper,  Rhine, 
Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  Loire,  Ebro,  Guadalquiver. 

Straits  and  Channels.     Omit  Yenikale. 

Capes.    Only  St.  Vincent,  Clear,  North,  Finisterre. 

Mountains.     OmitElboorz. 

P.  89.     Mountains:    Take  only  Cevennes  and  Auvergne. 

Rivers.     Take  only  Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Po. 

Seas,  Gidfs  and  Bays.     Gulf  of  Lepanto,  Gulf  of  Genoa,  Zuyder  Zee. 

Islands.     Only  Sardinia,  Ionian,  Balearic,  Sicily,  Corsica,  Guernsey. 

Capes.    Matapan,  Passaro. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Besides  capitals,  take  only  Venice,  Barcelona,  Hamburg, 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Milan,  Leipsic. 

P.  93.  Islands;  Omit  Kurile,  Laccadive,  Maldive,  Nicobar,  Hondo,  Kiu- 
shiu,  Luzon,  Shikoku,  Tezo. 

Seas,  Gulfs  and  Bays.  Omit  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Kara  Sea,  Eastern  Sea,  Cele- 
bes Sea,  Gulf  of  Cutch,  Sea  of  Yezo. 

Capes.     Omit  Negrain, 

Rivers.     Omit  Cashgar,  Irtish,  Amoo. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Besides  capitals,  only  Canton,  Nankin,  Madras,  Jerusa- 
lem, Smyrna,  Bombay,  Shanghai,  Mocha. 

P.  97.  Countries:  Omit  Transvaal  Republic,  Ashantee,  Barca,  Benin, 
Dahomey,  Congo,  Natal. 
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Gulfs.     Omit  Gulf  of  Sidra. 

Rivers.     Omit  Tchadda  and  Coanza. 

Capes.     Omit  Lopez,  Palmas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Mary,  Ambro,  Frio. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Take  only  Cairo,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Alexandria, 
Timbuctoo,  Monrovia,  Cape  Town,  Tripoli,  Suez,  Thebes. 

P.  100.  Islands:  Omit  Mendana  Archipelago,  Central  Archipelago,  New 
Ireland,  Caroline  Islands. 

Cities  and  Towns.     Omit  Bencoolen  and  Acheen. 


DETAILED  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


I.     LESSONS  FOE  BEGINNERS. 

An  Adaptation  of  the  Grube  System. — From  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  as  given 
by  Mr.  Swett  to  the  Normal  Class. 

Grube's  Method  consists  in  teaching  beginners  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age,  during  the  first  year,  all  possible  combinations  and  comparisons  of  num- 
bers limited  by  10.     He  gives,  in  substance,  the  following 

PEINCIPLES. 

"1.  Each  lesson  in  Arithmetic  must  be  also  a  lesson  in  language.  The 
teacher  must  insist  on  readiness  and  correctness  of  expression.  As  long  as 
the  language  for  the  number  is  imperfect,  the  idea  of  the  number  will  be  de- 
fective, i 

2.  The  teacher  must  require  the  scholar  to  speak  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Answers  should  be  given  sometimes  by  the  class  in  concert,  and  some- 
times by  the  scholar,  individually. 

4.  Every  process  must  be  illustrated  by  means  of  objects. 

5.  Measure  each  new  number  with  the  preceding  ones. 

6.  Teachers  must  insist  on  neatness  in  making  figures." 

ORDEK    OF   STEPS. 

First  Step.  Illustrate  the  required  combinations  by  means  of  counters  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  themselves,  and  by  other  objects  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher.  Each  child  must  be  supplied  with  10  small  square  wooden  blocks, 
like  the  blocks  of  a  checkerboard.  If  the  blocks  cannot  be  had,  use  shells, 
corn,  pebbles,  pins,  etc. 

Second  Step.  Express  the  same  combinations  on  the  blackboard  or  on  slates 
both  with  marks  and  with  figures. 
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Third  Step.    Take  the  same  combinations  mentally  with  abstract  numbers. 
Fourth  Step.     Practical  problems  in  applied  numbers. 

HOW   TO   BEGIN. 

First  Term  or  Tear. 

fZW  The  time  required  for  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the 
children,  as  also  somewhat  upon  their  natural  ability.  Children  from  4  to  5 
years  of  age  may  require  a  year  to  complete  it,  while  those  of  6  years  may 
master  it  in  from  3  to  5  months. 

I.     THE  NUMBER  ONE. 

1.  Hold  up  one  counter,  one  hand,  one  finger,  one  slate,  eto. 
On  your  slates  make  one  straight  mark,  one  dot,  one  cross,  etc. 
On  the  blackboards  make  one  mark,  one  dot,  one  cross,  eto. 

2.  Place  one  counter  on  the  middle  of  your  desk;  take  it  away;  how  many 
have  you  left? 

Make  one  mark  on  your  slate;  rub  it  out;  how  many  marks  are  left? 

3.  Send  the  class  to  the  blackboards  and  let  them  make  the  mark  for  one, 
thus.    |  ;  and  also  the  figure,  thus,  1. 

II.     THE  NUMBER  TWO. 

1.  Each  of  you  take  one  counter  and  place  it  by  itself  on  your  desk;  now 
take  another  and  place  close  to  it;  how  many  counters  have  you?  (Require 
the  answer  in  a  full  sentence.) 

Make  one  straight  mark  on  your  slate;  make  another  close  to  it;  how  many 
have  you  now? 

Go  to  the  blackboards:  make  one  mark;  another,  close  to  it;  how  many 
now? 

Clap  your  hands  once;  again;  how  many  claps? 

Bap  on  your  desks  once;  again;  how  many  raps? 

2.  Counting. — Place  one  counter  on  your  desk;  a  little  way  off  from  the 
first  one,  place  two  counters  close  together,  thus,  *  *  .  Count,  one,  two;  two, 
one. 

On  your  slates  make  marks,  thus,   |   || ,  and  count  forwards  and  backwards. 

3.  Addition. — I.  Place  one  counter  on  the  desk;  place  another  counter 
close  to  it;  how  many  have  you  now?  Ans.  I  have  two  counters .  How  many 
counters  are  one  counter  and  one  counter?  Ans.  One  counter  and  one  counter 
are  two  counters.  [The  teacher  will  further  illustrate  with  books,  pencils, 
crayons,  etc.] 

II.  Slate  and  Blackboard. — Make  one  mark;  another  one  near  it.  How 
many  marks  have  you  made? 

[Continue  with  rings,  dots,  crosses,  etc.] 
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4.  Subtraction. — I.  Place  two  counters  together  on  your  desk;  take  oue 
away;  how  many  have  you  left?  Ans.  1  have  one  left.  One  counter  from  two 
counters  leaves  how  many?  Ans.  One  counter  from  two  counters  leaves  one 
counter. 

[Teachers  will  continue  with  fingers,  hands,  books,  and  other  objects.] 

II.  Slate  and  Blackboard. — Make  two  marks;  rub  out  one;  how  many  are 
left?  Make  two  marks;  rub  them  out;  how  many  are  left?  Ans.  None  are 
left.     Two  taken  away  from  two  leaves  how  many? 

5.  Multiplication. — I.  Each  of  you  put  one  counter  on  the  desk;  now  put 
another  one  with  it;  how  many  times  have  you  taken  one  counter?  Ans.  1 
have  taken  one  counter  twice.  Two  times  one  counter  are  how  many  counters? 
Ans.     Twice  one  counter  are  two  counters. 

II.  Slate  and  Blackboard. — Make  one  mark;  now  another.  How  many 
times  have  you  made  one  mark?  Ans.  I  have  made  one  mark  twice.  Then 
two  times  one  mark  are  how  many  marks?  Ans.  Two  times  one  mark  are 
two  marks. 

6.  Division. — Place  2  counters  on  the  desk.  Call  up  two  boys  and  give 
one  counter  to  each.  Question  thus:  How  many  counters  has  John?  How 
many  has  Frank?  If  two  boys  divide  2  counters  between  them,  how  many 
has  each  boy?  Show  the  similarity  of  the  expressions,  2-^2=1,  and  %  of 
2=1. 

7.      COMPABISON. 

Give  one  counter  to  John  and  two  to  Frank.  How  many  counters  has 
John?  Frank?  How  many  has  Frank  more  than  John?  How  many  more 
is  two  than  one? 

How  many  counters  has  John  less  than  Frank?  Then  one  is  1  less  than 
two. 

Blackboard. — Illustrate  the  same  with  marks. 

8.     Applied  Numbebs. 
a.     Addition. 

1.  John  ate  one  apple  at  recess,  and  another  apple  at  noon;  how  many 
apples  did  he  eat? 

2.  Frank  had  one  dime  and  his  father  gave  him  one  more;  how  many 
dimes  did  he  have? 

3.  The  teacher  will  make  up  ten  similar  questions. 

b.     Multiplication. 

1.  John  went  a-fishing,  and  twice  he  caught  one  fish;  how  many  fishes  did 
he  catch? 

O^The  teacher  will  make  up  ten  similar  applications. 
9 
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c.     Division. 

1.  If  two  boys  divide  two  marbles  between  them,  how  many  will  each 
have  ? 

|^  Dictate  ten  similar  questions. 

9.      FlGUBES   AND    SlGNS. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  four  signs  +  —  X  +•  Tell  them  that  +  means 
"  and,"  or  "add  to,"  and  that  it  is  read  phis;  that  —  means  "  to  take  away," 
and  that  it  is  read  minus;  that  X   means  "times,"  and  is  read  "multiplied 

by;"  that  +  means  "to  be  contained,"  and  that  it  is  read   "  divided  by ; " 

that  =  means  equal  to,  equals. 

Illustrations  of  the  Use  of  Signs. 
£W*  Let  the  children  make  each  combination  first  with  the  counters. 


BY    FIGUEKS. 

1  +  1=2 
2—1=1 

1X2=2 
2+1=2 
2+2=1 
||  +  ||  =one  time.  £of  2=1 


1  +  1  =  1    I 
-one  mark=  | 

IXtwo=|    | 


10.     Anotheb  Fobm. 

After  teaching  the  preceding,  give  the  children  the  regular  forms  of  written 
Arithmetic,  thus: 

by  mabks.  by  figubeb. 

Add.  Snb.  Mult.         Div.         j  Add.         Sub.  Mult.  Div. 

Ill  I  12  1  212 


+  I  °n*         Xtwo      |    |    I    |    |        +1  -1  X2 


1 


||  |  ||  once  2  1  2  h  of  2=1 

11.     Table  to  be  Taught. 

2  pints  make  1  quart. 
I  quart  equals  2  pints. 
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III.     THE  NUMBER  THREE. 
1.     Measuring. 
igp" First  illustrate  by  using  counters. 

BY   ONE. 

1+1+1=3 
3—1—1—1=0 
3—1—1=1 
3—1=2 
1X3=3 
3x1=3 
3+1=3 

2.      Second  Form  of  Expressing 
Add.  Subt.  Subt.  Mult. 

1  3  3 

1—1—2  1 

1  —1  X3 


2+1=3 

1+2=3 

1X2+1=3 

3-2=1 

3+2=1  and  ]  remainder,  or 

hoi  3=1  and  £ 


Div. 


1  I  3 


Div. 


2  I  3 


3  113  3  l£ 

Note.  Read  3+1,  at  first,  thus:  1  is  contained  in  3  three  times;  1x3  thus: 
3  times  1  equals  three.  The  idea  of  "  to  be  contained  "  must  precede  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  conception  of  "  dividing." 

3.     Practice. 

1.  How  many  are  2 — 1 — 1+2  divided  by  1? 

2.  1+1+1— 2+1+1— 2+l+l=how  many? 

I3P  The  teacher  will  make  numerous  examples,  and  require  answers  im- 
mediately. 

4.     Applied  Numbers. 

BP°  The  teacher  will  make  up  10  questions. 


IV.     THE  NUMBER  FOUR. 
1 .     Measuring. 
First  illustrate  by  using  counters. 


1+1+1+1=4 
4—1—1—1—1=0 

4—1—1—1=1 
1X4=4 
4X1=4 
4—1=4 


2+2=4 
4—2=2 
2x2=4 
4+2=2,  or 
£of4=2 
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BY   THEEE. 


3+1=4 

1+3=4 
1X3+1=4 
3X1+1=4 


4—3=1 

4—1=3 

4+3=1  and  1  K.,  or 

Vt  of  4=1% 


Add. 


Add. 


2.     Second  Fobm  of  Weiting. 


Sub. 


Sub. 


Malt. 


Mult. 


Div. 


2 
+2 

3 
+1 

4 

4 

—2 

4 
-3 

2 
X2 

A 

1 
X4 

4 

2  1  4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3. 

Peaotice. 

1.     2x2— 3+2x1+1— 2x2=howniany? 

f^*  The  teacher  will  give  10  or  20  similar  questions. 

4.     Combinations. 

1.  What  number  must  we  double  to  get  4? 

2.  2  is  one  half  of  what  number? 

3.  1  is  the  fourth  part  of  what  number? 
Ep*  Give  similar  questions. 

5.     Peactical  Illitstbations. 

1.  Name  4  animals  that  have  only  2  legs. 

2.  Name  4  animals  that  have  4  legs  apiece. 

3.  Name  a  thing  that  has  4  legs. 

4.  Name  a  thing  that  has  three  legs. 

Table  to  be  Learned. 

4  gills  make  1  pint. 
2  pints  make  1  quart. 
4  quarts  make  1  gallon. 

lEP'Pass  around  the  class,  a  pint  measure  and  a  quart  measure,  and  then 
make  up  numberless  practical  examples. 
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V.     THE  NUMBER  FIVE. 

First  combinations  icith  counters. 


Measubing. 


BY     ONE. 

1+1+1+1+1=5 

5—1—1—1—1—1=0 

5—1—1—1—1=1 

1X5=5 

5x1=5 

5+1=5 

BY   THBEE. 

3+2=5 

2+3=5 

5—2=3 

5—3=2 

lX3+2=5 

5+3=1,  2  R. 

%  of  5=1% 


BY   TWO. 

2+2+1=5 
5—2—2=1 
2x2+1=5 

5+2=2  and  1  R. 
%  of  5=2% 


BY   FOUB, 
4+1=5 

1+4=5 
5—4=1 
5—1=4 
1X4+1=5 
5+4=1,  1  R. 
%  of  5=1% 


2.     Practice. 

1      5—2—3+2  X 2=how  many  ? 

2.     2x2+1— 3Xl+2+4=how  many? 

£W  Give  at  least  20  additional  combinations. 

3.    Applied  Numbers. 
Ulr"  The  teacher  will  make  up  at  least  10  simple  questions. 


VI.     THE  NUMBER  SIX. 

(a)  Place  6  counters  in  a  row,  count  forwards  and  backwards. 
(h)  Make  six  marks  on  slates,  thus:    |  |    count  for- 

wards and  backwards, 
(c)  Make  figures  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  count  forwards  and  backwards. 

2.     Addition. 
Illustrate  the  following  combinations,  first  with  counters,  next  with 


1+5 


marks. 

1+1 

1+2 

1+3 

1+4 

2+1 

2  +  2 

2+3 

2+4 

3+1 

3+2 

3  +  3 

4+1 

4+2 

5+1 
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3 

Subtbactton. 

f  Illustrate 

>  as  in  addition. 

1—1 

2—2 

3—3 

4—4 

2—1 

3—2 

4—3 

5—4 

3—1 

4-2 

5—3 

6—4 

4—1 

5—2 

6—3 

5—1 

6—2 

6—1 

4. 

Analysis. 

6- 

=1+1+1+1+1  +  1 

6=3+2+1 

6=2+1+1  +  1+1 

6=3+3 

6=2+2+1+1 

6=4+1+1 

6=2+2+2 

6=4+2 

6=3+1+1- 

H 

6=. 

5+1 

6—6 


E^*  Write  the  preceding  in  the  Second  Form. 
5.     Multiplication. 

lXl=?  2xl=?  3xl=? 

lX2=?  2x2=?  3x2=? 

1X3=?  2x3=? 

1X4=? 
1X5=? 
1X6=? 
E^  Write  the  preceding  in  the  Second  Form 

6.     Division. 


lX4=? 
1X5=? 
1X6=? 


2+2 
3+2 
4+2 
5+2 
6—2 


3+3 
4+3 
5+3 

6—3 


4+4 
5+4 
6—4 


5+5 

6—5 


6-^-6 


7.      EXEECISE    WITH    COUNTERS. 


1.  Place  2  counters  together:  two  more;  two  more;  how  many  times? 

2.  How  many  times  2  counters? 

3.  How  many  times  are  2  counters  contained  in  six  counters? 

4.  Place  3  counters  together;  three  more;  how  many? 

5.  How  many  times  three  counters? 

6.  Etc. 

8.    Division — Another  Fobm. 
%  of  2=1  %  of  3=1  %  of  4=1 

%  of  3=1%  %  of  4=1,  IK.  ^  of  5=1}£ 

Ya  of  4=2  %  of  5=1,  2  R.  ^  of  6=lf 

%  of  5=2%  %  of  6=2 

%  of  6=3 
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9.     Division — Regulab  Fobm. 


^  Write  thus:  2  2 


6  is  1  more  than  5 
6  is  2  more  than  4 
6  is  3  more  than  3 
6  is  4  more  than  2 
6  is  5  more  than  1 


23 


2  4,  etc. 


14  2 

10.       COMPABISON. 


1  is  5  less  than  6 

2  is  4  less  than  6 

3  is  3  less  than  6 

4  is  2  less  than  6 

5  is  1  less  than  6 


All  these  examples  are  to  be  given  promiscuously  as  well  as  in  regular 


order. 


II. 


III. 

thus: 


IV. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

10 


VII.    THE  NUMBER  SEVEN. 

(a)  Place  ten  counters  on  the  desk. 

(6)  Make  ten  marks  on  the  slate  or  board. 

(c)  Make  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

(d)  Count  forwards  and  backwards. 

Measuring  by  counters: 

1.  How  many  two's  in  10? 

2.  How  many  three's  in  ten? 

3.  How  many  4's,  5's,  6's,  etc.? 

Let  pupils  make  all  the  combinations  they  can  that  shall  equal  10, 

2+2+2+2+2=10 
3+3+3+1=10 
5+5=10 
4+4+2=10,  etc. 

Put  the  same  into  the  regular  form  of  addition,  thus: 
Correct  way  of  adding  one,  four,  seven,  ten. 


Incorrect  way:    One  and  three  are  four,  and  3  are  7,  and  3  are 


10. 


General  Remabks. 


It  is  a  feature  of  this  method,  that  it  teaches  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the 
ear,  while  in  most  other  methods  arithmetic  is  taught  by  the  ear  alone.  If 
the  child  is  to  measure  7  by  the  number  3,  the  illustration,  by  comparison,  is: 
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"  If  counters  are  arranged  in  this  way,  and  impressed  upon  the  child's 
memory  as  depicting  the  relation  between  the  number  3  and  7,  it  is,  in  fact, 
all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  Instead  of  teaching  all  the  variety  of  possible 
combinations  between  3  and  7,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  keep  in  mind 
the  above  picture.  The  first  four  rules,  as  far  as  3  and  7  are  concerned,  are 
contained  in  it,  and  will  result  from  expressing  the  same  thing  in  different 
words,  or  describing  the  picture  in  different  ways.  Looking  at  the  picture, 
the  child  can  describe  it  as: 

3+3+1=,  or  2x3+1=7,  or  7— 3— 3=1,  7+3=2  (1).  The  latter  process 
to  be  read:  I  can  take  away  3  from  7  twice,  and  1  remains. 

"Let  the  number  to  be  measured  be  10,  and  the  number  by  which  it  is  to 
be  measured  be  4;  then  the  way  to  arrange  the  dots  is: 


"  The  child  will  be  able  to  see  at  once,  by  reading  as  it  were,  that  4+4+2= 
10,  2X4+2=10,  10  4  4=2,  10+4=2  (2),  and  to  perceive  at  a  glance  a  va- 
riety of  other  combinations.  The  children  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  learn 
how  to  draw  these  pictures  on  their  slates  in  the  proper  way.  Nor  will  it 
take  long  to  make  them  understand  that  every  picture  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
'  read '  in  four  ways,  first  using  the  word  and,  then  times,  then  less,  then  can 
be  taken  away — times.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  can  do  this,  they  have  mastered 
the  method,  and  can  work  independently  all  the  problems,  within  the  given 
number,  which  are  required  in  measuring." 

Ordee  of  Steps. 

I.  Counters. 

II.  Figures. 

III.  Abstract  Numbers. 

IV.  Practical  Problems. 

SECOND  TEEM  OB,  YEAR— NUMBERS  FROM  10  TO  20. 

1.     Illustbation  with  the  Ntjmbeb  Nineteen. 

1.  Place  the  counters  on  the  desk. 

2.  Make  marks  on  the  slate  or  board. 

3.  Make  the  figures  from  1  to  19. 

4.  Count  forwards  and  backwards. 

2.    Measubing  by  Counters. 

1.     How  many  two's  in  19? 
jt        2.     How  many  three's,  etc.,  to  9's? 
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1+2+2,  etc.,  to  19 

2+2+2,  etc.,  +1  to  19 

3+3+3,  etc.,  to  19 

4+4+4+4+3  =  19 


3.     Addition  Table. 

5+5+5+4=19 

6+6+6+1=19 

7+7x5=19 

8+8+3=19 


9+9+1=19 


Ep3  Put  the  preceding  also  into  vertical  columns. 

4.  Let  scholars  make  as  many  combinations  as  possible  equal  to  19 

5.  Subtraction.     Reverse  the  tables  for  addition. 


6.     Multiplication. 

2x1 

1     1X2                |      1x3               1      1X4 

1 

1X5 

3X1  to  19 

1     2x2  to  9       1     2x3  to  6       1     2x4  to  4 
7.    Division 

1 

2x5  to  3 

8+4=12 

7  (-5+6=18 

19—4=15 

19—9=10 

3x6=18 

16+4=4 

5+9—7=7 


19+1,  19+2,  19+3,  up  to  19. 

8.    Miscellaneous  Exeecises. 

3+3+3—8=1 

12+6=2 

17+4=4,  1  R. 

16—12=4 

2x2x2=8 

17—9+9=17 

9+9—11=7 


2x3x3=18 
4X3X1=12 

16+8=2 

18+9=2 

18+5=3,  3  R. 

19+4=4,  3  R. 


Tables  to  be  Learned. 

16  ounces=l  pound. 


12  inches=l  foot. 
3  feet=l  yard. 
'  Inch,  foot  and  yard  to  be  repeatedly  drawn  on   the  board  by  pupils. 
An  ounce  weight  and  pound  weight  must  be  passed  around  in  the  class. 

II.    FRACTIONS  FOR  SIXTH  GRADES. 

^p*  The  teacher  will  illustrate  halves,  thirds,  fourths  etc.,  by  breaking  of 
crayons,  or  by  cutting  up  an  apple,  or  by  dividing  a  line  into  parts. 

1.     One-half. 


ys+y=f=i 

!-J4=%,  or 

i-y=y9 


f-ys-%-ys-^-y9-y.=o,  or, 
3-y-ya-ys  -  %-y,-  y,=o 

Etc. 
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2.     Mixed  Numbebs. 


2% 

+3% 


6=5f 
-3J/9=3% 


1% 

+2% 


2%=2>i 


3.     Combinations. 


*-%=%,  or, 

1-%=% 

%-^%=l 


%+■%=  1 

4.     Addition. 


4 

2%,  etc. 


*-&=>*.  or 


m  +i  -H  +£  +£  +t  +£  -H  +4-  =V=a 

I3P  Send  the  class  to  the  boards  and  give  20  similar  examples. 


5. 

Addition. 

2% 

2% 

3% 

2* 

24 

4% 

4% 

5% 

4* 

3i 

1% 

1% 

2%' 

5! 

4* 

3% 

3% 

1% 

6i 

»i 

12 


11% 


12 


m 


M* 


Send  the  class  to  the  boards  and  give  ten  lessons  of  10  examples  each. 


34xi=% 

%X2=f=l 
%X3=f=l% 
%X4=f=2 
etc. 

2% 


6.     Multiplication. 

l/sXl=% 

tfx2=§ 

%X3=3=i 

^X4=t=ltf 

etc. 


3% 
3 


2% 
2 


5% 
3 


3 


%Xl-% 

14x2=  J=X 

%X3=* 
^X4=  t=l 
etc. 

2% 
4 


10ys  4%  16  9% 

7.    Division  and  Multepdication. 


H-2=y2 

1-^-3=% 

144=^ 

etc.  to  lOths. 


%X2=|=1 

%X4=J=1 

etc.  to  lOths. 
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8.     Dkctmals. 

igp*  Not  to  exceed  tenths. 

.2-f.2=.4  I  .3+.2=.5  I  .4+.3=.7 

.4— .2=.2  I  .5—  .2— .3  I  .7— .3=.4  etc. 

g^1  Send  the  class  to  the  boards  and  give  ten  lessons,  each  containing  ten 
similar  questions. 


9. 

Addition. 

.2 

.5 

1.2 

1.3 

2.2 

.3 

.6 

1.3 

1.4 

3.3 

.2 

.4 

1.5 

1.5 

4.4 

.7  1.5  4.0  4.2  9.9 

U^"  Send  the  class  to  the  boards  and  give  similar  examples. 

10.     Multiplication. 

.2xl=-2  .2x4=  .8  I  .2x7=1.4 

.2x2=.4  .2x5=1.0  .2x8=1.6 

.2x3=.6  .2x6=1.2  .2x9=1.8 

ff^"  In  the  same  way  take  .3  .4  .5. 

11.     Addition  of  Common  and  Dkcimal  Fbaction. 

(1)                         (2)  (3) 

%— 5  2%=2.5  1^=1.5 

%—5  3%=3.5  1^=1.5 

yt—  5  4%=4.5  1^=1.5 


1^=1.5  10%=10.5  4%=4.5 

12.     Table. 

10  cents  =  1  dime. 
10  dimes  =  1  dollar. 

I3P  Pass  a  dollar,  a  dime,  and  a  cent  around  the  class,  and  give  easy  prac- 
tical questions.  Make  the  sign  of  dollars,  and  give  simple  questions  in  add- 
ing dollars  and  cents. 
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BOOKS   AND  MATERIALS 

REQUIBED   FOB  USE  IN  THE 

DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

FOB   THE   TEAK   COMMENCING   JULY,    1878. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SOHOOL. 
Drawing  board,  paper,  and  instruments. 

GIRLS*  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  blank  drawing  book  for  model  and  object  drawing,  shading,  etc. 

A  blank  drawing  book  for  various  exercises. 

Drawing  paper  as  required  for  designing. 

The  same  in  all  classes  of  this  school, 
First  Grade  (Boys) — 

Drawing  board  20x14,  T  square,  and  triangle.     School  square  (Smith's), 
drawing  tacks,  and  drawing  paper. 

No.  3  Intermediate. 
Fibst  Grade  (Gibls) — 

A  blank  drawing  book  for  plane  geometry. 

No.  3  Intermediate. 

Drawing  paper  as  required  for  designs. 

School  square  and  wooden  ruler. 
Second  Gbade — 

No.  3  Free  Hand  (Smith's). 

A  blank  book  for  plane  geometry. 

Paper  as  required  for  designing. 

School  square  and  wooden  ruler. 
Third  Grades — 

No.  2  Free  Hand  (Smith's*. 

Compasses  with  pencil  point,  ruler,  rubber,  and  paper  as  required   for 
designing. 
Fourth  Grades — 

No.  2  Intermediate. 

Paper  as  required  for  designing,  and  wooden  ruler. 
Fifth  Gbade — 

No.  1  Intermediate. 

Paper  as  required  for  designing,  ruler  and  rubber. 
Sixth  Gbade — 

No.  1.     Smith's  Primary  Cards. 

A  blank  drawing  book. 

Paper  as  required  for  designing,  ruler  and  rubber. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  FOR 

THE  HIGH,  GEAMMAK  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

AUTHORIZED   JULY  15,  1878. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Juniob  Class.     Drawing  optional. 

Elementary  instruction  and  review  of  such  technical  terms  and  definitions 
as  may  be  considered  necessary.  "Working  drawings  explained.  Working  by 
scale.  Plane  geometry  continued.  Geometrical  and  practical  perspective 
applied  to  model  and  object  drawing.  Geometrical  solids  used  to  draw  from. 
Elements  of  projection  aad  object  shading. 
Middle  Class.  Industrial  Drawing  continued. 
Senior  Class.     Drawing  optional  and  elective. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Juniob  Classes.     Drawing  optional. 

Plane  geometry  continued  from  first  grades.  Model  and  object  drawing 
from  solids,  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

Applied  design  in  pencil,  ink  and  India  ink. 

Middle  Class.     Optional. 

Practical  perspective  and  model  and  object  drawing  continued.  Light, 
shade  and  shadows,  taught  from  solids. 

Applied  design  in  pencil,  color,  or  India  ink. 
Senior  Class.     Optional  and  elective. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

First  Grade  (Boys)  — 

No.  3,  Intermediate.  Use  of  instruments,  as  drawing  board,  T  square, 
straight  edge  and  protractor.  How  to  work  by  scale.  Plane  geometry.  Prac- 
tical perspective  applied  to  model  and  object  drawing.  Plans  and  elevations 
of  simple  buildings. 

First  Grade  (^ Girls) — 

No.  3,  Intermediate.  Plane  Geometry  continued.  Model  and  object  draw- 
ing. Designing  according  to  the  direction  of  the  special  drawing  teacher. 
Definitions. 

Second  Grades — 

Plane  geometry  continued.  Free  hand  in  Smith's  Free  hand,  No.  3.  De- 
signing according  to  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  drawing.     Definitions. 
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Thikd  Gbades — 

The  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  as  rule  and  compass.     Plane  geom- 
etry according  to  direction. 

Free  Hand  No.  2  (Smith's) .   Definitions.    Designing  according  to  direction. 

Foukth  Gkade — 

Free  Hand,  in  No.  2,  Intermediate  (Smith's).     Definitions.     Ornamental 
design. 
Fifth  Gkade — 

Free  Hand,  in  No.  1,  Intermediate  (Smith's).     Definitions.     Ornamental 
design. 
Sixth  Gkade — 

Free  Hand,  from  No.  1.    Smith's  Primary  Cards.    Definitions.    Designing. 


BOOKS     USED 


PRIMARY  AND    GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS 


McGuffey's  Readers. 

Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography. 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political  Geography. 

Swinton's  Word  Book. 

Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Swinton's  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic;  First  Book,  and  Parts  I  and  II. 

Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  Copy-books. 

Smith's  Drawing  Books. 

Mason's  Music  Readers. 

Perkins'  "Song  Echo." 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

Sheldon's  Object  Lessons. 

Calkins'  Object  Lessons. 

Lessons  on  Objects  in  a  Pestalozzian  School. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer  and  Language  Primer. 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

Hopkins's  Manual  of  American  Ideas. 

Nordhoff's  Politics  for  the  Young. 

Mason's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics. 
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BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 

GEEMAN    COURSE. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ann's  Second  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Third  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  German  Reader,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Reader. 

Liiken's  German  Copy-books. 

FRENCH  COURSE. 

Ahn's  French  Primer,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  French  Reader,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  French  Reader. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Robinson's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Davies'  Legendre. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  II. 

Rolfe  &  Gillett's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Steele's  Chemistry. 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow. 

Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Murdock  &  Russell's  Vocal  Culture. 

Hill's  Rhetcric. 

Shaw's  New  English  Literature. 

Rolfe's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Rolfe's  Macbeth. 

Russell's  Normal  Training  (in  Normal  Class). 

Swinton's  Complete  Geography  (in  Normal  Class). 

In  Latin,  French  and  German,  the  same  books  as  in  Boys'  High  School. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE   IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Davies's  New  Bourbon. 

Davies's  New  Legendre. 

Dickens's  History  of  England. 

Otto's  French  Grammar. 

Brette's  French  Principia,  Part  II. 

Otto's  German  Grammar. 

Comfort's  German  Reader. 

Rolfe's  Shakespeare's — Tempest,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Rolfe  &  Gillett's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  World's  History. 

Un  Philosophe  Sous  le  Toit. 

Elliott  &  Storer's  Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Fawcett's  Political  Economy  for  Beginners. 

Undine. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Leighton's  Latin  Lessons. 

Monroe's  Vocal  Culture. 

White's  Latin  Dictionary. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

White's  Junior  Students'  Latin  Dictionary. 

Jones'  Greek  Composition. 

Hill's  Rhetoric. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Anthon's  Homer. 

Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

La  Literature  Francaise  Contemporaine. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Series  of  Latin  Classics. 

Chase  <fe  Stuart's  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar,  and  Composition. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Underwood's  English  Literature. 

Bain's  Rhetoric. 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping. 

Dana's  Mineralogy. 

Scott's  Marmion  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Dumas's  Napoleon. 

Der  Schul  und  Hausfreund. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 


TIME    SCHEDULES 


ADAPTED    TO 


THE  FOREGOING  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SENIOR  CLASSES. 


Studies. 


Geometry 

Physiology 

Literature 

Rhetoric ' 

•Latin ) 

*  French I 

♦German I 

*  Word-Analysis J 

•Drawing ) 

*  Reading ) 

Elocution 

Music 

Composition 

Moral  Lesson 

Examinations 


No.  of 

Recitations 

a  'week. 


Total  hours . 


Time  of  Each. 


1  hour. 
1      " 
1      •' 
1 


Total. 


4  hours. 

4 

4 

4 


20 


Note— Out  of  the  Recitations  marked  as  one  hour  there  is  to  be  deducted   the  time  for 
Calisthenics,  15  minutes  daily,  5  times  a  week;  that  is,  a  total  of  1  hour  and  IS  minutes. 
*  Elective  Studies,  alternative. 

10 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— Continued.     Middle  Classes. 


Algebra  

History 

Rhetoric . 

Physics 

Literature 

*Latin 

*  French 

*  German 

*  Word-Analysis  . . 

*  Reading  •. 

*  Drawing 

Music 

Elocution 

General  Exercise. 
Moral  Lesson 


Calisthenics. 

Total  hours. 


No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 


Time  of  Each. 


34  hour. 
%      «■ 
%      " 
%      " 


1 
1 

1 

15  min. 

10    " 


Total  in  Hours. 


3 
3 

254 
2^ 


1 

1 

1 

1-15 

1-40 


25  nearly. 


*  Alternatives,  elective. 


JUNIOR  CLASSES. 


Studies. 

No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 

Time. 

Total. 

5 
5 
5 

4 

2 
1 

1 

5 
5 

1  hour. 
1      " 
1      " 

1      " 

1      " 
1      " 

a  " 

15  min. 
15    " 

5        '* 

5        " 

*  Latin 

) 

::■::: 

4         " 

2        " 

1 

1         " 

H    " 
1M    " 

Calisthenics , 

1U    " 

25 

*  Elective  Studies. 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
BOYS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
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CLASSICAL  SENIORS. 


8TDDIE8. 

No.  of 

Recitations 
per  Week. 

Houbs  per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

3 
3 
2 

1 
1 

45 

45 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Totals 

19 

13 

45 

CLASSICAL   MIDDLE. 


Latin 

Greek 

Mathematics  . . 
Roman  History 

Beading 

8pelling 

Totals 


No.  of 
Recitations 

Houbs 

per  Week. 

per  Week. 

Hours. 

Mi 

Qutes. 

5 

3 

45 

5 

3 

45 

4 

3 

2 

3 

15 

o 

1 

30 

1 

30 

20 

14 

45 
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BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— Continued. 
CLASSICAL  JUNIOES. 


Studies. 


Latin 

Algebra  

Greek  History. . . . 
English  Grammar 

Beading 

Spelling 

Totals 


No.  of 

Ho  DBS  peb  Week. 

Recitations 

per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 

3 

45 

5 

3 

15 

3 

2 

16 

2 

1 

30 

2 

1 

30 

1 

30 

18 

13 

15 

SUB  JUNIORS. 


Latin , 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

United  States  History 

Beading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Totals 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


Houbs  peb  Week. 


Minutes. 


45 
46 

15 

80 
SO 

45 
15 
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BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— Continued. 

ENGLISH  SENIORS. 


Chemistry 

General  History. . . 

Mathematics 

Political  Economy. 

Rhetoric 

English 

Modern  Language.. 
Spelling 


Totals. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


26 


Ho€E8  peb  Week. 


Hours. 


10 


Minutes. 


45 
15 
45 
30 
30 


15 


ENGLISH  MIDDLE. 


Studies. 


Natural  Philosophy 

Geometry 

English 

General  History 

Modern  Language.. 

Spelling 

Reading 

Totals 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 

4 
i 
4 
3 
3 
1 
9 


Houbs  pee  Week. 


Hours. 

3 
3 
3 
2 

a 


Minutes. 


18 

15 
80 
80 
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BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— Continued. 
ENGLISH  JUNIORS. 


Studies. 


English 

Algebra 

English  History 

Modern  Language. 

Reading 

Spelling 


Totals. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


Hours  pee  Week. 


Hours. 


19 


14 


DO 


Note— Singing  and  Drawing  are  optional,  and  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  work  above 
indicated. 

Political  Economy  is  finished  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  Year. 

Physiology  is  taken  the  second  term,  2  hours. 

The  time  spent  on  Composition  exercises  is  not  included  in  the  above  schedule.  Writing 
is  not  included  because  pupils  are  marked  on  the  writing  of  their  ordinary  exercises. 

The  remainder  of  25  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  study  in  school. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  GRADE. 


Studies. 


Grammar  and  Composition . 

Geography 

Reading  and  Declamation... 

History 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Drawing 

Oral  Instruction 

Word  Book 

Physical  Exercises 

Study 

Recesses 


Total. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


Time. 


Minutes. 


on 
30 

45 
30 
30 
00 

15). 

40  1 

00 

40 

45 

50 

20 

15 


1  h.  55  m. 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Continued. 

SECOND  GRADE. 


Studies. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


Time. 


Hours. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

Spelling 

Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Reading  and  Declamation  . . 

Writing 

Mu6ic 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Drawing 

Calisthenics 

History 

Study 

Recesses 


4 
2 
5 
5 
4 
5 
1 
1 

10 
3 
4 
5 


Total . 


no 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Studies. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Spelling 

Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Reading  and  Declamation... 

Writing 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Drawing  .  .* 

Calisthenics 

Study 

Recesses 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


5 

5 
3 

4 
5" 
5 

4 
5 
1 

1 

10 
4 
5 


Time. 


Hours. 


25 


Minutes. 


00 

GO 

30 

00 

15 

25 

no 

161 

40  j 

00 

50 

oo 

16 


00 


1  h.  55  m. 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Continued. 
FOURTH  GRADE. 


Studies. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

Geography 

Spelling 

Reading  and  Declamation. . . 

Oral  Instruction 

Calisthenics 

Drawing 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Writing 

Study 

Recesses 


Total. 


No.  of 

Time. 

Recitations 
per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 

5 

00 

5 

2 

55 

4 

2 

00 

4 

2 

00 

5 

2 

00 

5 

1 

15 

10 

0 

50 

1 

1 

00 

5 
1 

1 
0 

15 ) 

J  1  h.  45  m. 

30) 

5 

2 

30 

5 

2 

30 

5 

1 

15 

25 

00 
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FOURTH  AND  CLARA  STREKT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


FIFTH    GRADE. 


No.  of 

Time  peb  Week. 

Studies. 

Recitations 
per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

25 

Reading,   including  phonic  sounds,   and    analyzing 

5 

2 

30 

Spelling,  (words  of  Swinton's  Word   Boob,  also  all 

words  used  in  Geography  and  Language  lessons. 

5 

2 

10 

5 

50 

Arithmetic,  (Practical  and  Mental,  on  blackboard  and 

5 

a 

40 

5 
1 

i 
i 

15 

00 

4 

2 

00 

Dictation — Abstract,  Composition,  or  a  Letter — (each 

2 

40 

5 

1 

10 

Geography,  (using  the  globe  and  maps — Natural  divi- 

sions Taught  by  object  lessons;  map  drawing) .  . . 

5 

2 

30 

Writing,   (blackboard,  slate,  and  copy-book.    Speci- 

mens required  in  penmanship  the  first  of  each 

4 

1 

20 

5 

2 

00 

Oral  Instruction  including  Morals  and  Manners,  color, 

5 

2 
29 

00 

Total.... 

30 

Twiceamonth  pupils  are  givena  written  examination  in  some  branch  ;  they  are  marked 
6trictly  for  all  mis-spelled  words  In  Geography,  Grammar  or  Dictation. 
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FOURTH  AND  CLARA  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Friday  mornings  pupils  taught  how  to  arrange  their  work  on  paper. 

An  examination  once  a  month  in  some  6tudy. 

Specimens  in  penmanship  required  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 


Studies. 

No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 

Time  per  Week. 
Hours.      [    Minutes. 

5 

"5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

2 

5 
4 
2 

25 

3 
3 

10 

Reading,  with  breathing  exercises,  and  vowel  sounds 

20 
50 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

20 

Recess 

15 

Writing,  (blackboard,  slate,  and  copy-book) 

Language,  (blackboard,  slate,  and  Reader) 

00 
30 

10 

30 

Oral  Instruction  including  color,  form,  size,  objects, 
Morals  and  Manners 

2 
2 
1 

00 

Geography,  (using  the  globe  and  maps) 

00 

Drawing,  (blackboard,  slate,  and  book) 

00 

Total 

22 

30 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 


Studies. 


Opening  Exercises 

Reading,  with  vocal  exercises 

Language,  (kinds  of  sentences,  etc,) 

Calisthenics  (morning  and  afternoon)  

Spelling,  (written  and  oral) 

Recess .- 

Arithmetic,  (blackboard  and  slate) 

Dictation 

Music  (Chart  exercises  and  songs) 

Geography  (using  the  globe  and  maps) 

Writing  (blackboard,  slate,  and  copy-book) 

Oral  Instruction  iucluding  objects,  size,  color,  form. 

Morals  and  Manners 

Drawing,  ( blackboard  and  slate) 


Total. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


Time  per  Week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


25 
40 
00 
50 
20 
15 
00 
40 

so 

45 
00 

30 
00 


Friday  mornings  pupils  taught  how  to  arrange  their  Arithmetic  and  Language  exercises 
on  paper. 

A  Spelling  match  once  in  two  weeks. 

Specimens  in  penmanship  required  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE. 


Opening  Exercises 

Vowel  Sounds  and  Word  Method 

Reading  (book  and  chart) 

Making  figures,  I  board  and  slate) , 

Spelling  (chart  and  book) 

Recess 

Calisthenics  (morning  and  afternoon) . 
Arithmetic  (blackboard  and  slate) 


Music. 


Sentence  making  (written  and  oral) 

Writing  (blackboard  and  slate) 

Oral    Instruction    including    form,    objects,    color, 

Morals  and  Manners,  local  Geography 

Drawing  (blackboard  and  slate) 


Total. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  Week. 


Time  peb  Week. 


Hours, 


Minutes. 


25 
45 
00 
40 
00 
15 
60 
40 
50 
60 
00 

00 
00 


15 


Friday  afternoon  a  general  review  of  the  week's  work. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Secure  order,  and  attention  will  follow. 

2.  Attend  to  temperature,  ventilation  and  light;  calisthenics  when  pupils 
are  weary. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  drawling  or  sinking  tone  in  the  concert  exercise. 

4.  Require  all  slate  work  to  be  done  neatly  and  carefully. 

5.  In  giving  lessons  in  Oral  Instruction,  the  objects  must  be  handled  by 
the  pupils  in  the  class.  They  should  be  told  the  subject  of  the  next  day's 
lesson,  so  that  pupils  can  find  out  qualities,  uses,  where  found,  etc.  Make 
these  lessons  interesting  by  weaving  in  instructive  facts. 

6.  Make  constant  use  of  the  blackboards  in  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  and  all 
other  lessons. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  pupils  studying  the  ordinary  English  branches— namely,  English  Lan- 
guage, Penmanship  and  Arithmetic — will  be  classified  in  five  grades.  When- 
ever possible,  each  class  shall  contain  but  one  grade;  but,  whether  of  one  or 
more  grades,  each  class  shall  consist  of  two  Divisions — High  and  Low.  In 
case  the  attendance  in  any  class  should  reach  fifty,  a  new  class  may  be  formed 
by  separating  the  divisions  of  the  original  class.  Teachers  shall,  therefore, 
keep  these  divisions  as  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers  as  possible. 

In  the  outlying  schools  of  more  than  one  class,  some  teacher,  designated  as 
teacher  of  class  No.  1,  shall  enroll  new  pupils  and  take  general  charge  of  the 
accounts,  discipline,  etc.,  pending  the  visits  of  the  Principal.  These  enroll- 
ing teachers  shall  take  great  care  to  keep  the  grading  as  correct  as  may  be. 
For  instance,  if  a  school  contain  but  two  classes,  one  of  these  must  consist  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  and  the  other  of  those  less  advanced,  and  the 
teacher  of  class  No.  1  shall  see  to  it  that  no  pupil  is  enrolled  in  the  higher 
class — or,  if  enrolled,  is  allowed  to  continue  therein — who  properly  belongs 
to  the  lower  class,  and  vice  versa.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  such  cases  that 
the  dividing  line  be  drawn  so  that  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  several  classes 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

The  term  English  Language,  used  above,  includes,  in  its  signification,  Read- 
ing, Spelling  and  Composition. 

FIFTH  GEADE. 

Beginners,  corresponding  in  scholarship  with  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Low 
Sixth  Grade  day  pupils.  Studies — Beading,  from  the  books  used  in  the  corre- 
sponding day  school  grades. 

Arithmetic. — Pupils  must  receive  thorough  drill  in  exercises  involving  the 
Simple  Rules,  especially  Addition.  More  than  half  the  arithmetic  time  must 
be  given  to  mental  work.  Tables  up  to  ten  times  must  be  acquired  so  as  to 
be  used  without  hesitation  in  Multiplication  and  Division  exercises.  Scholars 
three  months  in  high  division  will  be  required  to  find  aliquot  parts  to  eighths 
of  numbers  of  things.  In  low  division  same  to  fifths.  No  text-book  in  Arith- 
metic will  be  used  in  this  grade. 

Penmanship. — The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and 
proportions  of  letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes  and  how  to  cor- 
rect them,  etc.,  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  nightly.  Pupils  afterwards  to  have 
twenty  minutes  for  exercising  and  copying.  Copy-books  same  as  used  in  cor- 
responding grades  of  day  school.  A  composition  written  on  paper  may  be 
considered  a  writing  exercise. 

Composition. — Short  composition  every  alternate  Friday.  Subject,  division 
headings  and  skeleton  of  the  exercise  to  be  supplied  by  teacher.  Pupils  un- 
able to  comprehend  directions  regarding  composition  may  be  allowed  to 
transcribe  very  carefully  from  their  readers. 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

Equivalent  to  High  Sixth  and  Fifth  day  Grades. 

Reading — From  text-book  used  by  Fifth  Grade  of  day  school. 

Aeithmetic — Simple  Rules  and  questions  in  United  States  money,  involv- 
ing Simple.  Rules.  Aliquot  parts— halves  to  tenths — of  numbers  of  things. 
Comparison  of  halves,  fourths,  sixths,  eighths  and  tenths;  thirds,  sixths  and 
ninths,  etc.  Example — %  of  a  dozen  eggs,  equals  how  many?  £  equals  how 
many?  |?  Deduction — %  doz.=|  doz.  Fourths,  halves,  eighths,  etc.,  ditto. 
There  should  be  at  least  as  much  time  given  to  mental  as  to  written  work. 
The  pupil  should  in  every  case  be  allowed  to  give  his  own  way  of  arriving  at 
conclusions,  and  not  be  driven  into  any  one's  formula.  Multiplication  and 
Division  tables,  as  in  Fifth  Grade,  up  to  and  including  twelve  times.  No 
text-book  for  pupils. 

Penmanship — As  in  Fifth  Grade. 

Composition. — A  short  exercise  once  in  two  weeks,  as  in  high  division  of 
Fifth  Grade. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Consists  of  pupils  equal  in  scholarship  to  those  of  the  Day-School  Fourth 
Grade. 

Reading. — Text-Book,  a  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Aeithmetic. — Review  Simple  Rules.  Teach  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division  of  Decimals  by  means  of  United  States  money.  Teach 
Fractions  without  using  Abstract  numbers.  Find  equivalent  fractions  having 
a  common  name  by  plan  sketched  in  course  for  Fourth  Grade.  Teach  per- 
centages equal  to  simple  aliquot  parts,  and  show  corresponding  decimals. 
Example,  T£„-  of  anything  is  called  1  per  cent,  of  it.  The  decimal  expression 
for  the  same  thing  is  .01. 

Hence,  1  %  (per  cent.)=y^o  or  .01. 

2  %  =Tgu=51o=-02. 

3  %  =t$o         =03. 

4  %  =T^o=21-5-=.04,  etc. 

Since  1  %  of  anything=-T^iT  of  that  thing,  100  %  of  anything  =  }g$,  or  the 
whole  of  that  thing;  therefore, 

%  of  anything  =  -*%  =  50  %  =  .5 

%  of  anything  =  33j*  (-HHH-3)=33*  %  =  33J 

100 
%  of  anything  =  fff%  =  25  %  =  .25 

YH  of  anything  —  m  =  12£  %  =  .125,  etc. 
100 

One  and  one-half  times  anything  equals  the  whole  of  it,  plus  half  of  it,  or 
1%  times  anything  =:  ;HHH-i$j-==150  %  =  1.5,  etc. 

Three-fourths  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  1  %  =  I  of  Too  =  Too  =  I  %  = 
.0075,  etc. 
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Pupils  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  method  of  translating  from  the 
language  of  common  Fractions  to  that  of  Percentage  or  Decimals.  That  is, 
pupils  three  months  enrolled  in  this  grade,  must  be  able  to  say,  almost  imme- 
diately, what  fraction  of  aoy thing  a  certain  percentage  or  decimal  of  it  would 
be.     This  work  will  furnish  excellent  mental  exercises. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  do  so  may  be  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
arithmetic  used  in  day  school. 

Penmanship — Four  times  a  week.     Length  of  lesson,  twenty-five  minutes. 

Composition — Once  in  two  weeks. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Pupils  correspond  in  scholarship  with  those  of  the  Third  and  best  Fourth 
Grades  of  day  school. 

Reading. — Text-book,  "Condensed  History  of  United  States." 

Arithmetic. — United  States  money,  Fractions,  Decimals,  Interest,  Mental 
exercises  to  correspond  with  written  work.  Constantly  keep  pupils  in  mind 
of  the  relation  between  percentages  and  fractional  parts,  as  in  third  grade. 
Give  exercises  frequently  in  addition  of  long  columns  and  in  multiplication 
by  large  numbers.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  arithmetical  work  of 
clerks  and  accountants  consists  of  addition  and  multiplication.  Use  day 
school  text-book. 

Penmanship — Three  times  a  week. 

Composition — Every  Friday. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Pupils  of  about  the  same  advancement  as  First  and  Second  Grade  day- 
scholars. 

Reading — From  general  History. 

Arithmetic — Fractions;  Decimals;  Percentage  in  all  the  ordinary  applica- 
tions, such  as  Interest,  Gain  and  Loss.  Commission,  Discount;  the  more 
useful  Compound  Numbers;  finding  value  of  United  States  money  in  money 
of  England,  France  and  Germany.  Pupils  must  have  plenty  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Exercises  in  Tables,  approximating  answers  mentally,  etc. 

Penmanship — Three  times  a  week,  to  include  Practice  on  Business  Forms — 
Notes,  Bills,  Receipts,  Orders,  etc. 

Composition — Every  Friday. 

MATHEMATICAL  CLASS. 

Studies — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Formulae  and  Calculations  in  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  suitable  for  artisans  and  tradespeople  generally. 

Arithmetic. — Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  Percentage  in  its  va- 
rious applications;  Metric  System;  Square  and  Cube  Roots;  Mensuration  of 
Principal  Surfaces  and  Solids.  Also,  such  other  topics  in  Higher  Arithmetic 
as  may  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils. 
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Algebba — Up  to  and  including  Quadratics.  Considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  manner  of  obtaining  formulas  for  rules  in  Physics  and  Arithmetic 
(Interest,  Progression,  etc.). 

Geometbt. — Equivalent  to  first  four  books  of  Euclid;  exercises  on  the  va- 
rious important  propositions;  reasons  of  Rules  of  Mensuration  covered  by  tbe 
course,  etc. 

Philosophical  Calculations.  —  In  Gravitation,  Mechanical  Powers, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

Any  one  of  these  studies  may  be  omitted  at  the  option  of  the  student;  but 
any  study  so  omitted  by  any  pupil  cannot  again  be  taken  up  by  him  or  her 
until  after  the  vacation  next  following. 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  issued  in  May  of  each  year,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  pass  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  on  any  three  of  the 
foregoing  branches.  Pupils  of  this  class  who  wish  to  study  the  mathematics 
required  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  departments  will  re- 
ceive special  instruction  for  that  purpose. 

HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Reading  alood,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners, 
is  of  primary  importance  to  elocutionists  only.  To  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  writer  is  the  main  object,  one  may  say,  of  all  readers;  for, 
even  the  elocutionist  cannot  please  his  audience  unless  he  fully  comprehends 
the  language  he  utters.  Hence  the  old  rule:  "Understand  what  you  read  and 
then  read  as  if  you  understand  it."  For  this  purpose,  then,  the  teacher  must 
invariably  question  his  pupils  on  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading  lessone, 
and  on  the  significations  of  unusual  words  and  phrases  as  used  therein.  He 
should  also  frequently  (at  least  three  times  a  week)  give  his  class  exercises 
in  phrase-spelling  and  writing  from  dictation.  The  exercises  just  mentioned, 
together  with  the  correction  of  spelling  and  other  errors  appearing  in  the 
written  language  of  the  piipil,  (as  in  compositions,  etc. )  will  raise  the  standard 
of  orthograph}7  much  higher,  and  more  quickly,  than  the  mere  committing  of 
long  columns  of  unusual  words,  so  much  in  vogue  at  present.  No  text  book 
in  spelling  is  needed. 

Composition. — The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  that  the  pupils 
may  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  correctly  the  language  in  which  they  express 
their  thoughts.    The  teacher  should  therefore  see: 

1.  That,  no  matter  whose  the  ideas  may  be,  the  language  of  the  composi- 
tion should  be  the  pupil's  own. 

2.  That  the  expressions  used  should  be  direct,  simple  and  clear  in  signifi- 
cation. 

3.  That  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  capitalizing  be  carefully  corrected 
and  explained  to  pupils. 
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4.  That  modifying  words  and  phrases  be  placed  near  the  expressions 
modified. 

5.  That  the  pupil  sticks  to  his  subject  and  writes  nothing  unnecessary. 

Compositions  must  be  prepared  and  written  under  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher  during  the  last  hour  on  Friday.  On  the  following  Monday,  the 
teacher  will  give  his  class  an  oral  lesson  on  the  papers,  during  which  mistakes 
in  grammar,  style,  spelling,  etc.,  will  be  pointed  out,  and  better  modes  of  ex- 
pression taught.  Exercises  on  this  subject,  except  in  lowest  grades,  should 
not  be  shorter  than  half  a  page  (cap),  and  should  seldom  be  more  than  a  page 
in  length. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  correct  the  papers  at  their  homes,  and  to  make 
lists  of  the  errors  in  note-books  or  on  separate  paper,  for  use  at  the  Monday 
lessons  referred  to  above. 

Penmanship. — Teachers  do  not  always  seem  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
mportance  of  good  penmanship.  A  man  might  be  the  best  accountant  to  be 
found,  but  no  one  would  want  him  as  a  book-keeper,  unless  his  writing  was 
good.  Some  persons  will  naturally  write  better  than  others,  but,  by  careful 
training,  all  can  at  least  be  brought  to  write  legibly.  Illegible  writing  is 
merely  a  collection  of  oddities,  inaccuracies  and  blunders,  made  habitual  by 
uncorrected  practice.  The  trouble  with  most  poor  writers  is  that  they  were 
not  properly  started  or  properly  instructed  after  their  start.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, for  the  benefit  of  Evening  School  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, the  directions  given  in  the  course  for  the  lowest  grade: 

"  The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and  proportions 
of  letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes  and  how  to  correct  them, 
for  at  least  ten  minutes  nightly." 

Arithmetic. — There  are  seveial  common  errors  in  teaching  arithmetic  which 
Evening  School  teachers  must  religiously  avoid: 

1.  Some  teachers  show  their  pupils  everything,  positively  never  giving 
them  time  to  think  out  a  puzzle. 

2.  Many  teachers  never  have  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

3.  Teachers  very  generally  attempt  to  "go  right  through  "  the  text-book, 
without  making  the  slightest  endeavor  to  select  the  topics  most  needed  by 
students,  from  those  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them. 

4.  Teachers  frequently  give  improbable  and  impractical  questions,  thereby 
weakening  the  scholar's  zeal  for  his  work,  and  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
his  instructor.  Following  are  examples:  (a)  If  a  farmer  can  raise  350  bushels 
of  wheat  on  one  acre,  how  many  bushels  will  39%  acres  yield?  (b)  %  of  87% 
is  -,1,-  of  how  many  times  f  of  40? 

5.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  the  idea  which  very  many 
teachers,  indeed,  seem  to  have,  that  a  person  understands  arithmetic  when 
he  knows  how  to  work  out  a  great  many  different  examples.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  leading  his  pupils  to  generalize  from  a  few  admitted  principles,  the 

11 
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teacher  says  in  effect,  "Tour  knowledge  must  be  a  sum  of  particulars." 
Most  of  our  arithmetics  do  just  the  same  thing.  For  example,  under  the 
head  of  Percentage,  we  find  the  subheads  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commis- 
sion, Compound  Interest,  Annual  Interest,  Partial  Payments,  Discount,  Bank 
Discount,  Stock  Jobbing,  Insurance,  Life  Insurance,  Taxes,  Exchange,  Arbi- 
tration of  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Equation  of  Payments,  Aver- 
aging Accounts,  ea*ch  presented  as  a  new  and  different  piece  of  work  for  the 
pupil.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  arithmetical  operations  by  which  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions  are  found?  1.  "What  is  5  per  cent,  of 
$1,000?  2.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  loan  of  $1,000  at  5  per  cent,  interest?  3. 
If  I  invest  $1,000  and  lose  5  per  cent,  of  it,  how  much  money  do  I  lose?  4. 
If  I  sell  goods  on  commission  for  $1,000  and  am  allowed  5  per  cent,  on  the 
money  received,  what  is  my  commission?  etc.  Is  not  the  operation  the  same 
all  through?  Why,  then,  should  each  of  these  examples  be  presented  as 
something  new  and  distinct?  The  proper  course  to  follow  would  be  to  show, 
first,  what  is  meant  by  5  per  cent.,  or  xoTT  of  anything,  and,  next,  how  to  find 
it  as  in  the  first  example  above.  The  pupils  themselves  should  then  be  led 
to  give  the  other  examples  and  many  similar  ones,  as  showing  in  what  various 
kinds  of  business  the  same  principles  would  apply. 

Questions  in  Mental  and  Wbitten  Arithmetic. — Teachers  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  get  questions,  other  thun  those  given  in  some  text-books, 
for  their  pupils.  Such  teachers  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  only  a 
book  education  themselves,  and,  not  having  any  of  the  much  more  practical 
commodity  known  as  world  education,  they  naturally  forget  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school,  outside  of  its  developing  features,  is  simply  a  course  of 
training  through  which  the  pupil  should  be  enabled  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  real  life.  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
questions  is  to  get  them  from  the  business  of  real  life.  Every  teacher,  who 
is  not  thoroughly  stupid  or  entirely  indifferent  as  to  how  he  performs  his  du- 
ties, must  know  that  things  are  sold  in  our  stores  by  the  quantity  or  by  the 
article  at  prices  all  the  way  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  up.  If  he  cannot 
imagine  transactions  which  might  occur,  let  him  ask  his  pupils  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  bazaars,  hardware  and  drygoods  stores  for  sample  sale  lists . 
The  more  simple  transactions  will  furnish  the  Mental  Arithmetic;  those  call- 
ing for  more  figures,  the  written  work.  Written  Arithmetic  is  necessary  when 
the  operations  are  too  long  to  be  performed  mentally.  Do  not  run  "right 
through  the  book."  A  great  portion  of  the  matter  in  nearly  all  the  arithme- 
tics is  mere  trash,  of  no  practical  value  to  more  than  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand.    Take  care  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

When  you  take  up  a  new  topic,  build  on  what  your  class  already  under- 
stands clearly. 

Give  your  pupils  questions  likely  to  occur  in  their  business,  and  you  will 
arouse,  on  their  part,  a  keen  interest  in  your  instruction.  Remember  that 
while  almost  all  teachers  can  give  instruction,  comparatively  few  can  hold  the 
attention  of  their  scholars. 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  studying  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will  be  class- 
ified in  their  grades. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  know  how  to  keep  the 
Day  Book,  Journal,  Ledger  and  Cash  Book  for  business  similar  to  that  given 
in  the  first  and  second  sets  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book-keeping. 
They  must  know  how  to  write  in  proper  form,  calculate,  and  receipt  ordinary 
market  bills;  and  how  to  compute  simple  interest. 

Teachers  are  required  to  spend  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week  on  Arith- 
metic as  here  outlined. 

Pupils  will  be  expected  to  exhibit  considerable  quickness  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic pertaining  to  small  shopping. 

Scholars  will  be  examined  for  promotion  a  short  time  previous  to  each 
vacation. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  Grade  are  expected  to  perform  readily 
work  similar  to  that  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  3d  and  4th  sets.  The  teacher 
should,  at  least  once  a  month,  test  his  scholars  on  exercises  (of  not  more  than 
ten  transactions)  taken  from  actual  business.  The  memoranda  merely  to  be 
given  to  the  pupils  who  must  carry  the  work  through  the  proper  books  with- 
out any  assistance  whatever.  Journal-Day  Book  entries  must  be  as  brief 
and  intelligible  as  possible.  Pupils  must  understand  clearly  the  proper  forms 
of  Orders,  Drafts  and  Notes,  and  the  general  business  customs  relating  to 
negotiable  paper.  They  must  also  thoroughly  understand  Interest  and  Dis- 
count. 

FIKST    GRADE. 

The  general  work  of  this  Grade  will  be  performed  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  followed  in  the  largest  business  houses,  something  after  the 
plan  sketched  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  5th  set;  but  only  such  principal  books 
will  be  kept  as  are  necessarily  required  for  the  particular  business  in  hand. 

Special  kinds  of  business,  such  as  Commission,  Stock,  Banking,  etc.,  will 
be  taken  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  students. 

Exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
comparison  of  important  weights  and  measures  of  foreign  countries  with  those 
of  this  couutry  (for  example,  metres  to  yards,  English  tons  and  gallons  to 
American,  etc.),  Equation  of  Payments  and  Averaging  Accounts,  and  other 
Arithmetical  topics  connected  with  commerce,  will  be  fully  explained  as  entries 
bearing  on  these  subjects  occur. 
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"When  pupils  are,  upon  examination,  advanced  from  the  Third  and  Second 
Grades,  they  will  be  furnished  with  Certificates  of  Promotion,  signed  by  the 
Principal  and  the  Class  Teacher;  and  students  of  the  First  Grade  will,  upon 
passing  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  work  of  the  Evening 
School  Commercial  Course  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Evening  School 
Committee,  the  City  Superintendent,  and  the  Principal  of  Evening  Schools. 


DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

THIRD     GRADE — FREE-HAND. 

1st  Stage — Drawing  from  flat  copies. 

2d  Stage — Drawing  from  the  cast. 

3d  Stage — Drawing  from  natural  forms. 

DESIGNING. 

1st  Stage — Combinations  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 
2d  Stage — Ornaments  from  natural  forms. 
3d  Stage — Patterns  for  industrial  purposes. 

SECOND   GRADE — MECHANICAL. 

Low  Division. — Linear  Drawing,  consisting  of  solution  of  geometrical 
problems  by  construction;  explanation  of  different  scales;  mechanical  pro- 
jections including  penetrations,  developments,  and  theory  of  screws;  prin- 
ciples of  shades  and  shadows;  shading  and  coloring. 

Instruction  in  Mensuration  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  above  sub- 
jects. 

High  Division. — Rudiments  of  machine  drawing.  Different  parts  of  ma- 
chines will  be  described  and  taught  from  blackboard  drawings  and  models. 
Enlarged  and  colored  copies  of  complete  and  complicated  machines  will  be 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  course. 

FIRST   GRADE- — ARCHITECTURAL. 

Low  Division. — Construction  of  Mouldings.  Construction  and  application 
of  different  scales.     The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture. 

High  Division. — Plans  and  elevations,  from  existing  buildings.  Details  of 
the  above  on  an  enlarged  scale.  Designing  and  planning  buildings  from 
given  data  and  conditions.     Stair  building,  coloring  and  shading. 

Certificates  of  promotion  and  graduation  will  be  issued  as  in  Commercial 
Department. 
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FOREIGN  CLASSES. 

The  pupils  of  these  classes  are  simply  to  be  taught  to  read,  speak  and  write 
English  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.  The  exercises,  of  course,  excepting 
penmanship  and  composition,  must  be  entirely  oral.  The  pupil  will  best 
learn  the  meanings  and  pronunciation  of  English  words  by  listening  to  his 
teacher  and  advanced  classmates.  Spelling  must  be  acquired  mainly  through 
the  medium  of  composition,  because  there  the  pupil's  own  language  is  set 
right.  There  should  also  be  oral  exercises  on  the  spelling  and  meaning  of 
words  pronounced  alike,  but  differing  in  signification.  With  the  less  advanced 
pupils,  writing  from  dictation  and  transcribing  may  take  the  place  of  compo- 
sition. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  to  use  English  only,  except  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  otherwise. 

Penmanship  will  be  taught  as  in  the  regular  classes. 

Composition. — On  every  Friday  evening  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
foreign  classes  shall  deliver  orally,  and  in  English,  a  short  lecture  on  forms  of 
government  in  the  United  States — Natioual,  State  and  Municipal— principal 
events  in  United  States  History,  and  other  matters  of  importance  to  persons 
desiring  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
The  pupils  will  then  write  in  English  an  abstract  of  the  information  acquired. 
This  will  be  their  composition  exercise.  The  teacher  will  then  take  home  the 
papers,  examine  them  and  note  the  errors,  for  the  oral  lesson  to  be  given  on 
the  following  Monday,  as  in  the  English  classes.  There  must  be  no  text-book 
in  grammar  used.  English  grammar  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  trans- 
lations and  composition. 

In  addition  to  the  book  mentioned  for  the  various  classes,  all  Evening 
School  pupils  must  be  furnished  with  a  small  book-slate. 


R  U  LES 


OF    THE 


BOARD    OF  EDUCATION 


ORGANIZATION. 


Election  of  President. 


Section  1.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember of  each  year,  and  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  continue  for  one  year.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  a  President  pro  tern. 
shall  be  chosen,  who  shall  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Standing  Committees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Pre-ident  shall  appoint,  during  the  month  of  December,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  following  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of 
three  members  each: 


1. 

Classification. 

2. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

3. 

Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

4. 

Evening  Schools. 

5. 

School  Houses  and  Sites. 

6. 

Salaries. 

7. 

Eurniture  and  Supplies. 

8. 

Judiciary. 

9. 

Finance. 

10. 

Printing. 

11. 

Janitors. 

Regular  Meetings. 

Sec.  3,  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  each  month,  when  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  Board  shall  immediate- 
ly proceed  to  business,  or  adjourn.  The  hour  of  opening  the  sessions  of  the  Board, 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October,  shall  be  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year,  seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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Quorum. 

Sec.  4.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Order  of  Business. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  a  quo- 
rum, shall  cause  the  records  of  the  la^t  meeting  to  be  read.  If  a  quorum  be  not 
present  within  fifteen  minutes  past  the  regular  hour  for  meeting,  the  Board  shall 
stand  adjourned.     The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2.  Communications  and  Petitions. 

3.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4.  Appointment,  Election  and  Nomination  of  Teachers. 

5.  Report  of  Superintendent. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

Points  of  Order. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  the  meetings;  he 
may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall  decide  all 
questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  on  motion  of  any  member 
regularly  seconded,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  in  order,  until  the  question  on 
the  appeal  ishall  have  been  decided. 

Order  of  Speaking. 

Sec.  7.  When  two  or  more  member*  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  name  the  member  who  may  speak  first. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  rise  to  address  the  Board,  and  put  a  question,  but 
may  read  sitting.  He  shall  declare  all  votes;  but  if  any  member  doubt  the  vote, 
the  President,  without  debate,  shall  require  the  members  voting  to  rise  and  stand 
until  they  are  counted,  and  shall  declare  the  result. 

Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  when  the  Board  goes  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole;  at  any  other  time  he  may  call  any  member  to  the 
chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer  than  one  meeting. 
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Yeas  and  Nays. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  member,  take  the  sense  of 
the  Board  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Order  of  Motions. 

Sec.  11.  All  questions  shall  be  stated  by  the  President  in  the  order  in  which 
thev  were  moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion  shall  be  previous  in  its  nature;  ex- 
cept thac  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum  and  the  longest  time 
shall  be  put  first.  After  a  motion  is  seconded  and  stated  by  the  President,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  withdrawn  by  consent  of  the  Board  be- 
fore a  decision  or  an  amendment. 

Motion  to  Adjourn. 

Sec.  12.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to  adjourn  as  always  in  order, 
except  when  a  member  has  the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  de- 
cided, or  during  roll-call;  and  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the  table,  to  take 
from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided  without  debute. 

Previous   Question. 

Sec.  13.  The  President  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the  following  form: 
"  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?"  And  all  debate  shall  be  suspended  until 
the  previous  que-tion  shall  have  been  decided.  The  adoption  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  put  an  end  to  all  debate  and  bring  the  Board  to  a  direct  vote  upon  pend- 
ing amendments,  if  any,  in  their  regular  order,  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Special  Meetings. 

Sec.  14.  The  President  or  Superintendent  may,  and  at  the  written  request  of 
any  three  members,  the  President  shall,  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board;  but  no 
meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on  shorter  notice  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat,  except  that  for  which  the  meeting  shall  have 
been  called. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Sec.  15.  All  committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Board. 

President  ex-officio  Member  of  certain  Committees. 

Sec.  16.  The  President  shall  be  exofficio  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Class- 
ification, of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Janitors. 
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RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF    MEMBERS. 


Duties  of  Members  in  Debate. 


Sec.  17.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak,  he  shall  rise  in  his  place,  ad- 
dress the  Piesident,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

Seven  votes  required  to  pass  any  measure. 

Sec.  18.  No  measure  or  proposition  shall  be  valid  unless  passed  by  seven  votes, 
except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone  to  a  definite  time,  to  reconsider,  to  commit, 
to  lay  on  the  tabic,  the  previous  question,  to  amend,  or  to  substitute. 

Excuse  from  Voting. 

Sec.  19.  Every  member  shall  give  his  vote,  when  a  question  is  put,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Board,  for  special  reasons;  and  the  question  of  excuse  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.  A  motion  o  excuse  can  only  be  made  before  the  Board  divides, 
or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  is  commenced. 

Rules  of  Debate. 

Sec.  20.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject,  with- 
out leave  of  the  Board,  unless  he  be  the  mover  or  proposer  of  the  matter  pending, 
in  which  case  he  shall  be  permitted  to  reply  the  second  time,  but  not  until  all  other 
members  choosing  to  speak  shall  have  done  so. 

Reconsideration . 

Sec.  21.  No  member  who  did  not  vote  with  the  majority,  shall  move  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  A  reconsideration  of  questions  can  only  be  had  at  the  same 
or  first  subsequent  meeting. 

Resolutions  to  be  in  Writing. 

Sec.  22.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submiited  in  writing,  with  the  name  of  the 
mover,  and  any  motion  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the  President  direct,  or  any 
member  request  it. 

Record  of  Committee  of  the    Whole. 

Sec.  23.  Propositions  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  unless  carried,  ahall 
not  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Amendments, 

Sec.  24.  No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that  under  con- 
sideration shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  an  amendment. 
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Order  of  Motions. 

Sec.  25.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  or  proposition  shall  be 
entertained,  but  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  previous  question,  to  postpone 
indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  given  day,  to  commit,  to  amend,  to  substitute;  which 
several  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above  stated. 

Votes  for  Disbursement  of  Money  shall  be  by  Yeas  and  Nays. 

Sec.  26.  All  motions,  resolutions,  orders  and  votes  of  the  Board,  requiring  the 
disbursement  of  money,  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  vote  registered. 

Elections  by  Ballot. 

Sec.  27.     All  elections  must  be  by  ballot. 

Motions  Committed. 

Sec.  28.  All  motions  and  reports  maybe  committed,  and  re-committed,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Division  of  a  Question. 

Sec.  29.  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a  question  when  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  division. 

Reading  of  Papers. 

Sec.  30.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for,  and  the  same  is  objected 
to  by  any  member,  the  matter  shall  he  determined  by  a  vcte  of  the  Board. 

Three-fourths  vote  required  to  suspend  Rules  or  Regulations. 

Sec.  31.  The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  shall  be  requisite  for  the 
suspension  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  or  regulation  of  the  schools. 

Cushing's  Manual. 

Sec.  32.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  questions  arise  which  are  not  treated 
of  above,  they  shall  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  Cushing's  Manual. 

Amendment  or  Repeal  of  Rules. 

Sec.  33.  The  Rules  or  Regulations  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Board  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  eight  members,  notice  thereof 
having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 
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DUTIE8    AND    POWERS    OF    STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  Classification. 

Sec.  34.  The  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  the  classification 
of  all  schools,  except  the  evening  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  classes  in  the  same, 
and  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  therein. 

They  shall  determine  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  pupils  shall  be  promo- 
ted from  one  grade  to  another,  and  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  examinations  for 
the  promotion  of  pupils  in  all  the  grades  of  the  schools  of  the  Department. 

They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of  such  text  books  as  may  be 
needed  in  the  course  of  study. 

They  shall  determine  the  rank  of  all  assistant  teachers,  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Board  all  promotions  of  such  assistant  teachers  from  one  grade  to  another  in 
the  same  school,  and  no  such  promotion  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  recommended  by  this  Committee. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Sec.  35.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  take  into  careful 
consideration  every  proposition  presented  to  the  Board,  to  repeal  or  to  amend  any 
rule  whenever  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  tbem,  and  shall  report  in  writing,  stat- 
ing their  reasons  for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 

They  shall  attend  to  all  matters  of  discipline  referred  to  them  by  the  Board,  or 
the  Superintendent,  and  shall  investigate  the  charges  which  may  be  preferred 
against  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  neglect  or  violation  of  duty,  and  report  the 
facts  to  the  Board  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

Sec.  36.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  shall 
take  under  consideration  all  nominations  of  teachers  made  in  open  Board. 

They  shall  carefully  examine  into  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  such  nomi- 
nees, and  report  to  the  Board  ihe  candidate  or  candidates  whom  they  consider  to 
be  best  qualified  to  fill  the  position  for  which  the  nominations  were  made. 

They  shall  report  briefly  to  the  Board  the  reasons  for  their  recommendations, 
and  no  person  whose  fitness  for  a  positon  as  teacher  has  not  been  considered  by 
this  Committee,  shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  any  position  as  teacher  in  the  De- 
partment. 

They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  all  transfers  of  teachers  from  one  school  to 
another,  and  no  transfer  of  any  teacher  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  recommended  by  this  Committee. 

Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 

Sec.  37.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  have  special  charge  of  all 
the  Evening  Schools,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  form- 
ation, extension  and  welfare  of  the  schools.     All  matters  pertaining  to  the  classifi- 
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cation,  instruction  and  discipline  of  these  schools  shall  be  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee. They  shall  visit  them  as  often  as  practicable,  and  report  to  the  Board  the  reg- 
istration of  pupils,  the  character  of  attendance,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
furnish  the  Board  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  and  usefulness  of  these 
schools. 

Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites. 

Sec.  38.  The  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites  shall  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  school  houses  and  school  lots  of  the  Department. 

They  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  repairs,  and  shall  have  tho  control  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  Carpenter's  Department.  The  Chairman  of  this  Commit- 
tee shall  endorse  all  nquisitions  for  materials  to  be  used  in  said  Department.1 

They  shall  communicate  such  information  in  regard  to  the  location,  ereci ion  and 
alteration  of  school  buildings,  and  the  repairs  thereof,  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  Board  to  act  upon;  and  they  shall  report  in  writing  during  the  month  of  May 
in  each  year,  the  condit  on  of  all  school  property. 

They  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  require  the  Secretary  to  advertise 
for  two  weeks  in  two  daily  papers,  having  the  largest  circulation  (one  morning  and 
one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  repairs  or  additions  to  school  houses, 
and  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings;  an  1  shall  propose  plans  and  written  spec- 
ifications therefor,  to  the  Board.  All  such  proposals  shall  be  received  by  the 
Superintendent  and  opened  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  when  accepted, 
the  committee  shall  have  power  to  supervise  tho  contract  to  be  made  by  the  Board, 
and  its  execution,  reporting  any  deviation  t'lerefiom  to  the  Board. 

Committee  on  Salaries. 

Sec.  39.  The  Committee  on  Sahries  sh  11  annually,  in  June,  report  to  the 
Board  a  schedule  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors  and  other  employees  ot  the 
Department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Sec.  40.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  shall  examine  the  laws  and  report  con- 
cerning questions  of  law,  in  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Board. 

Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Sec.  41.  The  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Suppl  es  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
recommend  the  purchase  of  such  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  supplies  as  may 
be  found  necessary;  and  they  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  purchase  of  the  same. 
They  shall  in  May  of  each  year,  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  advertise  for 
two  weeks,  in  two  daily  papers  having  the  largest  circulation  (one  morning  and  one 
evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  supplying  the  Department  with  whatever 
stationery,  furniture,  fuel,  stoves  and  other  articles  may  be  needed  by  the  schools, 
or  by  the  Board,  during  the  succeeding  year,  beginning  the  first  of  July  following. 
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Committee  on  Finance. 

Sec.  42.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  audit  all  bills  against  the  School 
Fund,  except  salaries,  rents  and  water.  All  demands  except  the  current  monthly 
expenses  of  salaries,  rents,  water  and  bills  presented  under  written  contracts  with 
the  Board,  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  person  presenting  the  bills.  All  bills  and  de- 
mands on  the  School  Fund,  other  than  for  salaries,  rents  and  contracts,  shall  be 
payable  two  weeks  after  such  bills  shall  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee incurring  the  same. 

The  committee  shall  annually,  in  July,  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  of  the  City  and  County  Treasurer. 

All  demands  for  the  current  monthly  expenses  for  salaries,  rents  and  water,  shall 
be  drawn  each  month,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  during  the 
month  of  July  of  each  year,  to  make  an  estimate  of  all  revenue  and  disbursements 
of  the  School  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  specifying  separately  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  different  items  of  expenditure  for  the  first 
and  last  the  half  year;  and  in  no  case  shall  it  be  lawful  for  the  said  Board  to  exceed 
during  the  first  half  year  the  estimated  items  of  expenditure  for  that  period,  or  in 
the  entire  year  the  revenues  collected  for  school  purposes;  all  surplus  or  unexpend- 
ed funds  of  any  half  year  shall  be  available  for  expenditures  of  the  following  half 
year 

They  shall,  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  February  in  each  year,  report  to  the 
Board,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  during  the  year 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  current  annual  expenses  of  public  instruction  in  said 
city  and  county,  specifying  the  amount  required  for  supplies  furnished  1o  pupils,  for 
purchasing  and  procuring  sites,  for  leasing  rooms  or  buildings,  for  erecting  build- 
ings, and  for  furnishing,  fitting  up,  altering,  enlarging  and  repairing  the  buildings 
and  premises  under  their  charge,  for  the  support  of  schools  which  shall  h  ve  been 
organized  since  the  last  annual  apportionment  by  the  Board,  for  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, janitors,  clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  Board,  and  for  s>uch  further  sum  or 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
April  1st,  1872. 

Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  43.  The  Committee  on  Printing  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  printing 
ordered  by  the  Board,  and  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  advertise  for  two  weeks  in 
two  daily  papers  having  the  largest  <  irculation  (one  morning  and  one  evening  pa- 
per), for  sealed  proposals  for  printing  blanks,  cards,  record  books  and  other  stand- 
ing supplies  of  the  Department  of  like  character. 

Committee  or.  Janitors. 

Sec.  44.  The  Committee  on  Janitors  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  suitable 
persons  for  the  positions  of  Janitors.  When  necessary,  the  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  or  suspend  janitors  temporarily,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
Board  for  approval  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 
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Authority  of  the  Board  necessary  to  incur  Expense  over  Fifty  Dollars. 

Sec.  45.  No  Director  shall  incur  any  expense  against  the  Department  unless 
authorized  by  the  Board;  provided,  that  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  for  repairs  or 
supplies,  on  the  application  of  any  Director,  or  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  or  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  the  same  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

TEACHERS. 

Appointment  and  Election  of  Teachers. 

Sec.  46.  Whenever  an  additional  teacher  is  required,  or  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled, 
each  Director  may,  in  open  Board,  nominate  two  candidates  for  the  position,  and 
all  nominations  so  made  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  who  shall  report  thereon  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  Board  shall  proceed 
to  appoint  one  of  the  candidates  nominated  to  the  position.  The  appointment 
shall  continue  for  six  months  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Board. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  appointment,  the  Board  shall  proceed  to 
elect  such  appointee  permanently  to  the  position;  provided,  that  he  or  she  present  to 
the  Board  a  certificate  of  success,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Classification; 
but  if  such  appointee  fail  to  present  such  certificate  to  the  Board,  his  or  her  position 
shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  a  new  appointment  shall  be  made. 

All  Appointments  and  Elections  to  be  by  Ballot. 

Sec.  47.  In  appointing  or  electing  teachers,  all  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and 
no  Director  shall  be  excused  from  voting  except  for  good  cause,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Board. 

Teachers  to  hold  positions  at  pleasure  of  Board. 

Sec.  48.  All  teachers  shall  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board, 
and  whenever  the  Superintendent,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion unanimously  report  to  the  Board  that  any  teacher  is  inefficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, such  teacher's  position  shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  Board  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Salaries  determined  in  June. 

Sec.  49.  The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  determined  annually,  in  June,  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Appointments,  Assignments,  and  Salaries  of  Substitute  Teachers. 

Sec.  50.  The  Board  shall  nominate  and  appoint  in  the  same  manner  that  reg- 
ular teachers  are  nominated  and  appointed,  such  number  of  substitute  teachers  as 
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the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  all  temporary  vacan- 
cies in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Department.  The  Superintendent  may  assign  such 
substitute  teachers  to  the  schools  most  convenient  to  their  residences,  and  shall  no- 
tify  the  principals  of  said  schools  of  his  assignment  and  of  the  order  in  which  such 
substitute  teachers  are  to  be  employed. 

The  salaries  of  substitute  teachers  appointed  under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. 

Sec.  51.  The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  commence  at  the  time  they  respective- 
ly enter  upon  their  duties. 

Absence. 

Sec.  52.  No  teacher  absent  from  duty  during  a  session  shall  be  paid  for  that 
day's  service,  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

SUPERINTENDENT    AND    HIS    DUTIES. 

Office  hours  of  Superintendent. 

Sec.  53.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Board.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall 
keep  regular  office  hours  other  than  school  hours,  at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Board. 

Visiting  Schools — Call  Teachers'  Meetings. 

Sec.  54.  He  shall  visit  schools,  advise  with  teachers  and  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  wants  and  the  condition  of  the  School  Department.  He  shall  have  power 
to  call  occasional  meetings  of  teachers  whenever  he  may  deem  such  meetings  nec- 
essary. 

Aid  to  Committees — Ex-officio  member  of  certain  Committees. 

Sec.  55.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  such  information  to  the 
various  committees  as  they  may  require.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on'^Classification,  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  and 
Janitors. 

To  prepare  Forms  and  Blanks. 

Sec  56.  He  shall  prepare,  in  uniform  style,  tho  form  of  all  blanks,  cards,  cir- 
culars, etc.,  used  in  the  Department,  and  shall  endorse  all  orders  and  requisitions 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Suspension  of  Teachers. 

Sec.  57.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  any  willful  violation  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  for  unprofessional  conduct. 
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Transfer  of  Pupils. 

Sec.  58.  He  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  school  to  another, 
when  good  reasons  exist  for  so  doing. 

Exchange  of  Documents. 

Sec.  59.  He  shall  exchange  the  educational  documents  of  the  Board  with 
those  of  the  educational  officers  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  and  shall 
preserve  the  documents  so  received  in  the  library  of  the  Board. 

Semi-Annual  Financial  Report. 

Sec.  60.  He  shall  report  semi-annually  the  financial  condition  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  shall  make  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  showing  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  schools,  and  their  educational  condition,  and  he 
shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January  in  each  year,  report  to 
the  Board  in  writing,  the  whole  number  of  schools  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  length 
of  time  they  shall  have  been  kept  open,  the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school, 
the  whole  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  education 
during  the  year  ending  at  the  date  of  the  report,  distinguishing  the  amount  received 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  and  Irom  all  other  and  what  sources,  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  moneys  shall  have  been  expended,  and  such  other  information  as 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  in 
relation  to  public  school  education  in  fie  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and 
to  examine,  ascertain,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  relation  to  religious  sectarian  teaching  and  books  have  been  violated 
in  any  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of  Educ  tion, 
stating  which  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  by  him,  and  adding  such  comments 
in  respect  to  the  matters  here  specified  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall,  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  in  July  and  January  of  each  year,  report  in  writing  to  the 
Board  all  matters  relating  to  the  government,  course  of  instruction,  books,  studies, 
discipline,  and  conduct  of  such  schools  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  and 
of  the  schools  generally. 

Duties  required  by  State  Lam. 

Sec.  61.     The  Superintendent  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 

1.  To  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  forms,  laws,  circulars  and  instructions 
which  he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers  from  the  Department  of  In- 
struction, or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  To  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  annually  on  or  before 
the  twentieth  of  August,  for  the  school  ending  on  the  last  day  of  June  next  preced- 
ing, such  statistics  as  maybe  required  by  him  or  by^the  State  Board  of  Education. 

3.  To  preside  over  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  To  enforce  the  use  of  text  books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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5.  To  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  examination  of 
teachers; 

6.  To  keep  on  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  file  of  the  State  educational  journal  adopted 
in  pursuance  of  law. 

7.  To  carefully  preserve  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  official  term,  deliver  to  his  successor  all  records,  books,  documents  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  office. 

DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Office  Hours  of  Deputy  Superintendent, 

Sec.  62.  The  Deputy  shall  act  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  shall  keep  office  hours,  and  perform  the  usual 
official  duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  63.  It  shall  be  his  special  duty  to  visit  schools,  and  to  ascertain,  by  fre- 
quent oral  examination,  the  condition  of  the  classes. 

Sec.  64.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  observe  carefully  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline  pursued  by  teachers.  He  shall  give  advice  and  assistance  to  teachers, 
and  shall,  in  their  presence,  exemplify  before  their  classes  the  best  methods  of 
teaching. 

Sec.  65.  He  shall,  twice  a  month,  present  to  the  Committee  on  Classification, 
a  written  report  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the  classes 
that  have  been  visited  by  him.  All  such  reports  submitted  to  the  Committee  shall 
be  held  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Board  only,  but  shall  neither  be  pub- 
lished nor  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

duties  of  the  secretary. 

Records  and  Files. 

Sec.  66.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Kecords  of  the  Board  and  of 
all  papers  directed  to  be  placed  on  file;  he  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  index  of  the  same. 

Notices  to  be  Given. 

Sec.  67.  He  shall  notify  all  members  of  special  and  adjourned  meetings;  he 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee  appointed,  stating  the  commission 
and  names  of  the  members  associated  with  him;  he  shall  notify  teachers  of  their  ap- 
pointments, and  shall  give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may  require. 

Votes  to  be  Transmitted. 

Sec.  68.     He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  resolutions  and  documents  which 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, to  teachers,  or  to  other  persons. 
12 
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Examination  of  Bills. 

Sec.  69.  He  shall  examine  and  certify  to  all  bills  or  claims  presented  to  the 
Board  for  payment,  and  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  and  present  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  a  bal- 
ance sheet  of  his  books  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Depository . 

Sec.  70.  He  shall  also,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  have  charge 
of  the  Depository,  and  keep  a  correct  account  of  every  article  received  and  distrib- 
uted, and  shall  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Teachers'  Library,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board. 

Advertisements. 

Sec.  71.  He  shall  publish  all  advertisements  ordered  by  the  Board,  or  required 
by  the  Rules  .and  Regulations. 
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CIRCULAR  TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

The  Classification  Committee  will  examine  the  Firsf,  Third  and  Fifth  Grades. 
Principals  will  examine  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
in  all  studies,  and  the  Third  and  Fifth  Grades  in  Reading. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  are  requested  to  fill  out  the  proper  blanks,  in 
triplicate,  with  the  names  of  their  First  Grade  pupils,  in  alphabetical  and  vowel 
order,  recording  the  result  of  the  examination  in  drawing  and  music,  and  also 
their  average  year's  standing,  in  the  appropriate  columns.  These  blanks  must  be 
sent  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  without  fail,  on 
Thursday,  May  22d.  Where  a  class  is  composed  of  both  boys  and  girls,  two  sep- 
arate lists  must  be  made  out.  The  names  of  those  scholars  who  have  been  pro- 
moted, honorarily,  on  their  year's  standing,  will  be  designated  by  a  letter  H(  in 
red  ink,  in  the  column  headed  "  per  cent,  in  examination."  Their  year's  stand- 
ing must  be  given  with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

In  all  grades,  the  year's  standing,  and  the  final  examination,  will  be  taken 
into  consideration,  end  those  only  who  attain  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent, 
in  both  taken  together,  will  receive  certificates  of  promotion.  65  per  cent,  in  the 
final  examination  will  be  required  for  promotion.  70  per  cent,  in  examination 
will  entitle  to  promotion  without  regard  to  the  year's  standing. 

In  all  cases  where  it  may  seem  desirable,  Principals  are  authorized  to  arrange 
their  classes  for  the  coming  year,  so  as  to  avoid  at  least  a  portion  of  the  confusion 
and  delay  incident  to  the  reopening. 

The  following  First  Grade  teachers  will  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  on  Friday,  May,  23d,  at  9  A.  m.:  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Mayborn, 
and  Mrs.  Burke. 

The  following  will  report  at  the  Boys'  High  School:  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Sturges, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Principals  and  Assistants  will  observe  the  following  rule?: 

1.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  to  be  written  at  tbe 
head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the  school,  the  grade  of  the  class,  the  name 
of  the  teacher  of  each  class,  and  the  name  of  the  examiner  in  charge  of  the  class 
during  the  examination. 

2.  Teachers  will  give  the  pupils  no  assistance  during  the  examination,  but  they 
may  give  any  explanation  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  questions.  The 
papers  of  all  pupils  detected  in  copying  or  communicating  duiing  the  examination 
should  be  rejected. 

3.  All  books  relating  to  the  subject  under  examination  should  be  collected  by 
the  examiner  before  commencing  the  exercises. 

4.  Principals  will  preserve  the  papers  of  each  class  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Classification. 
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5.  All  teachers  are  required  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  class  while 
passing  any  examination. 

No  crediting  of  papers  or  other  work  should  be  performed  during  such  exer- 
cises. 

6.  No  general  recess  should  be  given  to  the  classes  while  passing  an  examina- 
tion. 

7.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  crediting,  Principals  will  arrange  the  papers 
to  be  credited  so  that  the  same  teacher  will  credit  the  papers  of  the  same  study  in 
each  grade.  As  far  as  possible,  the  papers  will  be  delivered  to  teachers  of  the  next 
higher  grades  for  correction. 

8.  The  examination  questions  will  be  delivered,  on  the  order  of  the  Principal, 
by  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  day  of  the  examination. 

9.  Blank  certificates  of  promotion  will  be  furnished  to  each  Principal,  and 
must  be  delivered  to  pupils  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

10.  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  will  send  to  the  High  Schools  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  May  30th,  for  the  certificates  of  graduation  of  pupils  of  the 
First  Grade,  which  they  will  deliver  to  the  proper  parties  in  their  respective 
schools. 

11.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  closing  exercises,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  as  they  may  desire. 

12.  The  credits  in  each  study  must  be  copied  into  the  book  of  "Record  of 
Examination." 

As  soon  as  all  the  credits  of  the  pupils,  including  those  of  the  First  Grade,  shall 
be  entered  in  this  book,  the  Principals  are  requested  to  send  it  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

13.  Principals  are  instructed  to  arrange  the  classes  of  each  grade,  except  the 
Eighth  Grade,  as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  high  and  no  low 
classes  of  the  same  grade. 

The  pupils  of  the  First  Grade  classes  will  be  examined  for  graduating  from  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  on  Friday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  May  23d,  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

The  girls  will  meet  on  Friday,  May  23d,  at  9  A.  M.,  at  the  Girls'  High  School. 
The  boys  will  meet  at  the  same  time  at  the  Boys'  High  School. 

The  teachers  of  the  High  Schools  will  examine  and  credit  alTthe  papers  of  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  these  schools, 

Deputy  Superintendent  Stone  will  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  examina- 
tion and  of  the  crediting  of  the  papers. 

The  Deputy  Superintendent  will  prepare  questions  in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar 
for  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Grades,  which  may  be  used  by  Principals  where 
preferred. 

In  all  grades  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  class  will  be  promoted  honorarily  with- 
out examination,  and  all  the  other  pnpils  in  the  class  must  be  examined. 

The  year's  record  will  be  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  the  credits  at  the  final 
examination,  and  pupils  promoted  upon  the  average. 
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It  is  desirable  to  have  the  papers  of  this  examination  carefully  credited,  and  the 
work  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  minimum  of  credits  for  graduation  and  for  promotion  is  fixed  at  70  per 
cent. 

The  credits  for  Penmanship  will  be  given  on  the  exercise  in  Composition. 

SCALE  OF  CREDITS. 


STUDIES. 


Arithmetic,  written 
Arithmetic,  mental. 

Grammar 

Geography 

Spelling 

Composition 

Writing 

History 

Beading 

Music 

Word  Analysis 

Drawing 

Total 


First 
Grade. 


60 
15 

60 

40 
40 
25 
15 
40 
30 
25 
25 
25 


400 


Third 
Grade. 


300 


Fifth 
Grade. 


60 

15 
60 
30 
30 

20 
15 


300 


French  or  German  adds  50  to  the  scale  of  credits. 


ORDER  OF  EXAMINATION. 


FIRST   GRADE. 


Friday,  May  23d,  9  a.  m.,  Grammar;  1  p.  m.,  History  of  the  United  States. 
Monday,  May  26th,  9  a.  m.,  Arithmetic;  1  p.  m.,  Geography. 
Tuesday,  May  27th,  9  a.  m.,  Composition;  1  p.  m.,  Spelling;  2  p.  m.,  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Wednesday,  May  28th,  9  a.  m.,  Word  Analysis. 

SECOND,    THIRD,    FODRTH,    FIFTH    AND    SIXTH    GRADES. 

Monday,  May  19th,  9  a.  m.,  Language. 

Tuesday,  May  20th,  9  a.  m.,  Music. 

Wednesday,  May  21st,  9  a.  m.,  Geography. 

Friday,  May  23d,  9  a.  m.,  Mental  Arithmetic;  1  p.  m.,  Spelling. 

Monday,  May  26th,  Composition. 

Tuesday,  May  27th,  9  a.  m.,  Arithmetic. 

The  First,  Third  and  Fifth  Grades  will  be  examined  in  French  and  German  on 
Wednesday,  May  21st,  at  1  p.  m. 

A.  L.  MANN, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Note. — First  Grade  French  and  German  papers  examined  by  Messrs.  Sanger 
and  Levy. 
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PAPEES  USED  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FBANCISCO,  MAY,  1879. 


ARITHMETIC. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

Ten  Questions.     Six  Credits  Each. 

Note — Partial  credits  may  be  allowed,  except  in  special  cases,  'which  are  indicated. 
Designate  the  answers  by  Arts. 

1.  Add  893.741,  2073.29,  56.5986,  3.0007,  156.782,  5738.291,  44629.3, 
18.8734,  and  82.531.  From  the  sum  subtract  29738.0507;  multiply  the  remainder 
by  3.69,  and  divide  the  product  by  .278.     (No  partial  credits.) 

2.  The  sum  of  six  numbers  is  87£;  five  of  the  numbers  are  2lf,  13f^,  3£,  15% 
and  8§§-.     What  is  the  sixth  number? 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  $2713.  at  \\  per  cent,  per  month,  for  5  years,  3  months, 
12  days.     (No  partial  credits.) 

4.  A  grocer  has  four  lots  of  tea  as  follows:  75  lbs  ,  costing  37$  cts.  a  pound; 
112  lbs.,  costing  45  cts.  a  pound;  96  lbs.,  costiog  $1.10%  a  pound;  100  tbs., 
costing  88  cts.  a  pound.  He  mixes  these  teas  thoroughly  together  to  obtain  a 
medium-priced  article.  At  what  price  per  pound  shall  he  sell  the  mixture  so  as 
to  make  33J  per  cent,  profit  ?      (Ans.  to  one  decimal  place.) 

5.  (a)  If  I  pay  $2.50  interest  for  the  use  of  $15  for  a  month  and  a  half,  what 

per  cent,  per  month  do  I  pay  ?     (4  credits.) 
(6)  17$  is  26  per  cent,  of  what  number'?     (2  credits.) — No  partial  credits 
on  either. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the  walls  and  ihe  ceiling  of  a  room  32  feet  long, 
18£  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high,  at  7£  cts.  a  square  yard,  allowing  112  square  feet 
for  doors  and  windows. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  the  following  bills  of  exchange: 

1.  $829.50  in  English  exchange,  the  shilling  being  worth  24£  cts.     (Ans. 

in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.) 

2.  4,000  francs  French  exchange,  at  18^  cts.  to  the  franc. 

3.  A  bill  on  Amsterdam  for  3,200  guilders,  quoted  at  41$  cts. 
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8.  How  many  acres  in  a  circle  300  yards  in  diameter  ? 

9.  (a)     How  many  gallons  of  water  in  a  cylindrical  tank  11  feet  in  diameter 

and  21  feet  high  1 
(6)     How  many  in  a  conical  tank  of  the  same  dimensions  ? 
(c)     How  many  in  a  rectangular  tank  8  ft.  long  5£  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft.  high? 
10.     (a)     If  a  bin  8  feet  long,  4£  feet  wide,  and  2£  feet  deep  hold  G74  bushels, 

how  deep  must  another  bin  be  made,  that  is  18  feet  long  and  3|  feet 

wide,  to  hold  900  bushels  ? 
(b)     Find  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  48  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

Note — Partial  credits  may  be  allowed  except  on  the  questions  indicated. 

1.  865329 
673486 
707234 
969782 
348199 
556250 


Subtract  278259  from  the  sum  of  these  numbers.  Multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  7.625,  and  divide  the  product  by  4.73.  (No  partial 
credits.) 

2.  Define  commission,  brokerage,  consignor,  consignee,  account  sales,  premium, 
policy,  underwriter,  insurance,  assessment,  coupon,  maturity.     (£  credit  each.) 

3.  (a)     Find  the  interest  of  $1295.  for  2  years,  7  months,  24  days,  at  8  per 

cent,  per  annum.     (No  partial  credits.) 
(6)     If  I  pay  $3.75  for  the  use  of  $25.  for  a  month  and  a  half,  what  per 
cent,  interest  do  I  pay  per  month  ?     (No  partial  credits.) 

4.  The  expense  of  building  a  bridge  in  a  certain  town  was  $3,295,  which  was 
defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  town.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  4£  mills  on  a  dollar  and 
the  cost  of  collecting  2  per  cent.  What  was  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  town  ? 

5.  A  broker  receives  $2,299.99  to  invest  in  barley  at  $1.10  a  bushel.  His 
commission  was  1%  per  cent.;  how  many  bushels  can  he  buy?  (No  partial 
credits.) 

6.  (a)     A  certain   field  is  350  rods  square.     What  will  it  cost  at  $9.60  per 

acre?     (4  credits.) 
(6)     What  will  the  fence  cost  at  Q%  cents  per  foot  ?     (2  credits.) 
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7.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  bill  on  London  for  £27  15s.  lOd.  at  25  cents  to  the 
shilling  1 

8.  Add  -&-,  |,  |,  -,%,  I,  Hi  t.  and  hi-     Subtract  3&  from  the  sum.    (No  par- 
tial credits.) 

9.  (a)     Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  85,  289,  170,  51,  and  30. 

(6)     33  cubic  inches  are  what  part  of  3  cubic  feet"?     (1  credit.) 
(c)     5  feet  3  inches  is  what  part  of  2  miles  ?     (1  credit.) 

10.     Find  the  cost  of  8  pounds,   10  ounces,  15  pennyweights  of  fine  gold  at 
$21.50  per  ounce. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

Note— Allow  partial  credits  except  where  otherwise  directed.    Designate  the  answer 
by  Ans. 

1.  78296 
54934 
66761 
34859 
27666 
82941 


From  the  sum  of  these  numbers  subtract  170892,  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  674,  and  divide  the  product  by  337.     (No  partial  credits.) 

2.  Define  aliquot  part,  decimal  fraction,  integer,  composite  number,  creditor, 
debtor. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  30  feet  long,  16% 
feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  at  24  cents  a  square  yard. 

4.  Work  the  following  by  cancellation: 

27x36x40x52x9     n 
28x18x18x80x3 — 

5.  (a)     From  the  sum  of  52|,  17$ ,  2|,  and  37H,  subtract  25|f. 
(b)     Divide  the  product  of  £,  f ,  -fr,  £  and  }•§■  by  1ft. 

6.  It  a  laborer  earns  $485  per  year,  and  his  expenses  are  $380,  in  what  time 
can  he  save  enough  to  buy  a  farm  of  120  acres  at  $3.50  per  acre1?  (No  partial 
credits.) 
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7.  Find— 

1.  The  sum  of  2.007,  32.118,  1.9,  3.5610G  and  7.2964.     (2  credits.) 

2.  The  difference  of  7  and  2.9864.     (2  credits.) 

3.  The  quotient  of  3.6  divided  by  1.00072.     (2  credits.) 

8.  A  man  buys  a  hogshead  of  claret  for  $85.50,  and  sells  it  for  25  cents  a  pint. 
Does  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ? 

9.  666  is  the  sum  of  two  numbers  and  94  is   the  difference.     "What  are  the 
numbers  1 

10.     Find  the  interest  of  §1,340  for  2  years,  9  months,  9  days,  at  8  per  cent,  per 
year.     (No  partial  credits.) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 


Note. — Allow  partial  credits  except  when  otherwise  directed.     Designate  the 
answers  by  Ans. 

1.  $842.34+$983.04+S573.29+$566.25+$50.75+$163.31:=  * 

Subtract  $446.31  from  the  sum   and  divide  the  remainder  by  $7.83,  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  689,     (No  partial  credits.) 

2.  Work  the  following  by  cancellation: 
(a)     55x27  X42x38_, 

28x18x95x22" ' 

(6)     72x"8X39x21_„ 
91x26x16x27" ' 

3.  Change — 

1.  3334  to  a  fraction  having  12  for  a  denominator. 

2.  94  to  a  fraction  having  5  for  a  denominator. 

3.  2,114  to  ninths. 

4.  (a)     Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  least  common  denominator: 

H.f.tfr.H.  ',• 

(6)    ft+/.+>i+*+ft=1 

5.  Define  integer,  prime  number,  multiple,  greate>t  common  divisor.     (1% 
cr.  each.) 

6.  Find  the  cost  of — 

12  doz.  brooms,  at  $9.86  per  dozen. 
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2,304  lbs  potatoes,  at  1%  cts.  a  pound. 
954  lbs.  sugar  at  113/2  cts.  a  pound. 
335  lbs.  coffee,  at  35  cts.  a  pound. 
17  cases  tomatoes,  at  $2.25  per  case.     (No  partial  credits.) 

7.  (a)    Find  the  cost  of  17£  yards  of  cloth  at  $4  50  per  yard. 
(o)     3f-  gals,  alcohol  at  $2£  per  gallon. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  748f ,  and  their  difference  is  100£.     What  are 
the  numbers  ? 

9.  A  boy  spent  half  of  his  money  for  a  base  ball  and  bat,  J  of  it  for  car  fare, 
-,%  of  it  for  candy,  and  had  42  cents  left.     How  much  had  he  at  first  ? 

10.     (a)     If  the  sum  of  four  numbers  and  three  of  the  numbers  be  given,  how 
will  you  find  the  fourth  ? 
(6)     If  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  numbers  be  given,  how  can  you 
find  the  numbers'? 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


Sixty  Credits. 
Note — Allow  partial  credits  except  where  otherwise  directed.    Designate  answer  by  Am. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  sum,  product,  remainder,  and  quotient?  (1%  credits 
each.) 

2.  8291+6478+2955+3286+2005+1146+987—529—1888—67—52=?  (No 
partial  credits.) 

3.  Find  the  cost  of — 

78  lbs.  corn,  at  2%  cts.  a  pound. 
254  lbs.  sugar,  at  17  cts.  a  pound. 
185  lbs.  coffee,  at  27  cts.  a  pound. 

12  doz.  brooms,  at  $2.25  per  dozen. 

16  doz.  cans  oysters,  at  $3.14  per  dozen. 

4.  Reduce  to  improper  fractions:     3-J+  25f,  86|,  1-&,  30}f,  lOOf . 

5.  (f2  of  96)  +  (i  of  51)+(-A-  of  99)+(|  of  160)  +  (f-  of  84)  =  ? 

6.  If  I  have  $500  in  cash  and  pay  out  the  following  amounts,  how  much  will 
I  have  left?     $87.50,  $29,  $3.25,  $51.40,  $8.25,  $8.50,  $100.35,  and  $40. 

7.  A  ship  starts  on  a  voyage  of  2,850  m  les.     If  she  sails  on  an  average  97 
miles  a  day  for  25  days,  how  far  will  she  be  from  her  destination  ? 
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8.  Keduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers:    i^1,  fifa,  ■L19i-1-. 

9.  A  merchant  gave  $825  for  some  goods.     He  paid  $62.50  for  freight.     For 
how  much  must  he  sell  it  to  gain  $275? 

10.     97,304-^-157=? 


SIXTH  GRADE. 
Sixty  Credits. 

1.  If  you  have  $100  and  buy  5  cows  at  $17  apiece,  how  much  money  will  you 
have  left  ? 

2.  8246 
3595 
8216 
6735 
4482 
1780 

Subtract  1,829  from  the  sum. 

3.  Divide  14,621  by  7  and  prove  your  work. 

4.  If  I  receive  $59.70,  $49,  $63.05,  $126.50,  $1.46  and  $29.75,  and  pay  out 
$100,  $75.10,  $96.92  and  $5.83,  how  much  will  I  have  left? 

5.  (tV  of  144)  +  a  of  81)+(4  of  48j  +  (i  of  75)  =  ? 

6.  How  many  cows  at  $8  apiece  must  be  given   for  160  acres  of  land  at  $24 
per  acre  ? 

7.  7825X358=  ? 

8.  If  7  yards  of  cloth  cost  84  cents,  how  much  will  24  yards  cost  ? 

9.  8236515-^5=? 
10.     111111—6666=? 


MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Credits. 

Read  each  question  distinctly  ;   give  the  pupils   from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  to 
solve  the  question.    Require  the  answers  in  a  column,  in  regular  order. 

1.  How  many  inches  in  7|  feet? 

2.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  3  gallons  of  water? 
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3.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  10  feet  in  diameter  ? 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  18f  lbs.  of  sugar  at  10  cts.  per  pound  ? 

5.  Find  3£  per  cent,  of  $1,500. 

6.  18+25+13—17—9=? 

7.  What  number  is  that  which,  if  increased  by  f  of  itself  and  15  more,  will 
be  doubled  ? 

8.  5|  is  334  per  cent,  of  what  number  ? 

9.  A  man  bought  a  lot  for  $500  and  sold  it  for  $625.    What  per  cent,  profit 
did  he  make  ? 

10.     If  I  pay  $1.50  for  the  use  of  $25  a  month  and  a  half,  what  interest  do  I 
pay  per  month  ? 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Credit*. 


A  minute  to  each  question;  require  answers  in  a  column. 

1.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  270? 

2.  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 

3.  Sum  of  f  and  1£. 

4.  How  many  acres  in  a  rectangular  field  80  rods  in  length  and  40  rods  wide  ? 

5.  How  many  minutes  in  7|  hours  ? 

6.  How  many  inches  in  12-g  feet? 

7.  What  is  16|  per  cent,  of  12$? 

8.  What  is  7  per  cent,  'of  $810  ? 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  24|  pounds  of  soap  at  6  cts.  a  pound. 

10.  How  far  will  a  man  walk  in  11  hours  at  the  rate  of  3-^-  miles  an  hour  ? 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Credits. 


Give  one  minute  for  solution.    Answers  in  a  column  in  regular  order. 

1.  t\-  of  144  is  twice  what  number  ? 

2.  How  many  inches  in  5|  feet? 

3.  A  man  had  $  100.     He  paid  a  debt  of  $50  and  received  $40.     How  much 
money  has  he  ? 

4.  What  is  $  of  75  ? 

5.  54  is  ■&-  of  what  number  ? 
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6.  What  is  the  sum  of  2£  and  4$? 

7.  Interest  of  $4  for  3  years  at  7  per  cent.? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  of  H  and  l£? 

9.  Divide  .63  by  .7. 

10.  f  of  56  is  fo  of  what  number? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Credits. 


Allow  one  minute  for  solution.    Answers  to  be  written  in  a  column  in  regular  order. 

1.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  24,  and  one  of  them  is  7£,  what  is  the  other  I 

2.  If  I  have  $50,  and  spend  $9  for  one  article  and  $12  for  another,  how  much 
have  I  left  ? 

3.  What  is  |  of  42  ? 

4.  49  is  ^  of  what  number  1 

5.  31  is  how  many  twelfths  ? 

6.  What  is  the  sum  or  h  and  f  ? 

7.  ^^p  is  equal  to  what  mixed  number  ? 

8.  How  many  seconds  in  12£  minutes? 

9.  How  many  feet  in  247  inches  ? 

10.     What  is  the  least  common  denominator  of  i,  f ,  £  ? 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Credits. 


Allow  ample  time  for  solution.     Require  answers  to  be  written  in  columns  iu  regu- 
lar order. 

1.  £  of  55  added  to  h.  of  18=what  ? 

2.  If  a  boy  has  S10  and  spends  $4.25,  how  much  will  he  have  left  ? 

3.  At  18  cents  a  yard,  how  much  will  2i  yards  of  ribbon  cost  ? 

4.  How  many  ounces  in  2£  pounds  of  salt? 

5.  If  a  boy  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2£  cts.  a  minute  for  sitting  still,  how  much 
will  he  earn  in  24  minutes  ? 

6.  HJ=how  many  eighths  ? 

7.  (f  of  72+)2=what? 

8.  £=how  many  twenty -firsts  ? 

9.  32+8+1+12—6—8=? 

10.     If  you   live  40  miles  from  home  and  travel  towards  home  4  miles  an  hour 
for  8  hours,  how  far  from  home  will  you  be  then  ? 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Credits. 

Allow  ample  time  for  solution,  and  require  answers  to  be  written  in  columns. 

1.  50  is  how  much  more  than  35? 

2.  If  I  go  out  with  $20  and  buy  7  sheep  at  $2  each,  how  much  money  will  I 
have  left  ? 

3.  At  12  cts.  a  yard,  how  much  will  5  yards  of  ribbon  cost  ? 

4.  How  many  quarters  in  20  dollars  1 

5.  8+9+10+5+3=? 

6.  £  of  36  added  to  f0  of  90=  ? 

7.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  could  I  buy  for  72  cents  at  9  cts.  a  pound? 

8.  How  long  will  a  vessel  take  to  sail  99  miles  at  11  miles  an  hour  ? 

9.  2£+3£+9^=? 
10.     .5+.7+.6+.3=? 


GRAMMAR. 

FIRST     GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 


1.  Define   an  appositive,  the  adverbial  objective,  the  passive  voice,  a  relative 
pronouD,  the  potential  mood,  comparison.     (6  definitions,  2  credits  each.) 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  wife,  dwarf,  staff,  ox,  die,  wealth,  phenomena,  French- 
man, Mussulman,  Ottoman,  canto,  son-in-law.     (6  credits.) 

3.  Write — 

1.  A  sentence  containing  two  limiting  adjectives,  and  two  or  more 

proper  adjectives.     (4  credits.) 

2.  A  sentence  containing  a  collective  noun  used  as  a  predicate  nomi- 

native.    (2  credits.) 

4.  (a)     Change  the  following  verbs  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice,  pre- 

serving the  full  sense: 

1.  Dr.  Kane  discovered  many  capes  and  bays   on  the  coast  of 

Greenland. 

2.  The  caroling  of  the  birds  awoke  us. 

3.  No  one  has  yet  reached  the  South  Pole.     (3  credits.) 

(6)     Enumerate  the  principal  auxiliary  verbs  and  state  their  use,  respect- 
ively.    (3  credits.") 

5.  Write  a  single  sentence  in  which  five  uses  of  the  noun  are  exemplified. 

(5  credits.) 
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6.  (a)     Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  a  relative  clause  and  an  adverb- 

ial clause.     (4  credits.) 
(6)     Explain  the  term  "redundant  verb."     Give  an  example.     (2  credits.) 

7.  Parse,  briefly,  the  italicised  words  in  the  following:     (Give  merely  the  part 
of  speech  and  the  construction.) 

1.     There  was  a  boy;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander !  many  a  time, 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edge  of  the  hills, 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone, 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering  lake . 

(20  words,  Yz  credit  each.) 

8.  Correct  the  following: 

N.  B. — Write  the  sentence  as  given,  underscore  the  incorrect  word  or  the  error, 
and  write  correctly  just  above.     v 

•   1.     He  said,  "  Help  the  poor,  they  who  need  help." 

2.  "There  are  bad  news,"  says  I,  "  and  he  or  I  is  to  go," 

3.  Will  we  get  our  pay  to-day  ? 

4.  The  jury  was  divided  in  its  opinion. 

5.  We  have  less  pupils  than  formerly, 

6.  He  had  never  stole  but  one  horse. 

7.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  ever  been  published. 

8.  They  ain't  no  sense  in  it,  no  way. 

9.  You  cannot  stay  without  you  behave  yourself. 

Nine  sentences,  one  credit  each.     Where  there  are  more  than  one  error  in  a  sen- 
tence, take  off  %  credit  for  each  failure. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 


1.  Define  a  simple  sentence,   a  complex  sentence,  a  compound  sentence,  a 
clause,  a  phrase. 

2.  Write  five  rules  of  construction. 

3.  (a)     Give  three  plain  rules  for  punctuation. 

(6)     Write  two  sentences,  each  containing  a  noun  in  apposition  and  a  pre- 
dicate nominative. 

4.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  see,  in  the  first  person  plural,  indicative,  poten- 
tial and  subjunctive  moods. 

5.  Define  an  auxiliary  verb.     Give  the  principal  auxiliary  verbs  and  6tate  the 
respective  use  of  each. 
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6.  (a)     "Write  a  complex  sentence  in  which  the  principal  clause  is  modified  by 

an  adverbial  clause.     (3  credits.) 
(b)     Write  a  compound  sentence  with  both  verbs  in  the  past  perfect  poten- 
tial.    (2  credits.) 

7.  Parse,  very  briefly,  the  italicised  words  in  the  following: 

1.  "Stranger!  if  through  thy  reeling  brain 

Such  midnight  visions  sweep 
Spare,  spare,  0  spare  thy  evening  meal, 
And  sweet  shall  be  thy  sleep!  " 

2.  The  roaring  of  the  swelling  waves  deafened  our  ears. 

3.  The  soft  murmuring  of  the  brooklet  hilled  us  to  sleep. 

4.  Napoleon,  the  adventurer,  became  emperor  of  France. 

(20  words,  %  credit  each.) 

8.  (a)     Write  the  possessive  plural  of  lady,  monarch,   bridge,    ox,  woman. 

(2%  credits.) 
(6)     Give  the  past  tense  of  do,  begin,  see,  bring,  deceive.     (2%  credits.) 

9.  Correct  the  following  : 

1.  He  done  as  I  told  him  and  I  went  and  laid  down. 

2.  The  poor  boy  hadn't  nothing  at  all. 

3.  There  ain't  no  cense  in  such  a  question. 

4.  Every  scholar  have  their  own  desks. 

5.  Him  and  me  have  went  there  many  a  time.     (10  credits.) 

N.  B. — Write  the  sentences  as  given,  underscore  the  error  and  write  the  correc- 
tion just  above. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  (a)     What  modifications  has  the  noun?  the  pronoun?  the  adjective  ?  the 

verb  ?     (4  credits, ) 
(b)     Give  the  general  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.     (1  credit.) 

2.  (a)     Write  sentences  with  the  noun  soldier  used  as,  1,  subject;  2,  possessive, 

3,  object.     (3  credits.) 
(6)     Write  a  sentence  containing  the  possessive  of  who.     (2  credits.) 

3.  Give  the  person,  number  and  case  of  me,  thy,  them,  we,  thou,  has,  he,  1,  us, 
Mm. 

4.  Write  five  important  rules  of  syntax. 

5.  Write— 

1.     A  sentence  containing  a  limiting  adjective  and  a  predicate  noun.     (2 
credits.) 
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2.  The  verb  see  in  the  first  person  plural,  potential  present,  and  passive 

vjice.     (1  credit.) 

3.  The  third  person  singular,  future  perfect  tense,  indicative,  active  of  the 

verb  bring.     (1  credit.) 

4.  A  sentence  containing  an  irregular  intransitive  verb.     (1  credit.) 

6.  State  the  method  of  forming  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  try  in  the  indicative,  potential  and  subjunctive 
moods,  third  person  plural. 

8.  (a)     What  is  meant  by  the  conjugation  of  a  verb'?     (2  credits.) 

(b)     Give  the  grammatical  terms  of  which  the  following  are  the  definitions: 

1.  A  verb  used  to  help  form  the  moods  and  tenses  of  other  verbs. 

2.  A  verb  that  does  not  form  a  past  tense  and  participle  by  adding 
ed  to  the  root. 

3      The  modification  of  the  verb  which  denotes  manner.  (3  credits.) 

9.  (a)     How  can  adjectives  be  formed  from  verbs  ?     Give  two  examples. 
(b)     How  can  adverbs  be  formed  from  adjectives'?     Give  two  examples. 

10.     Correct — 

1.  I  havn't  no  more  money. 

2.  Each  boy  and  girl  have  all  they  can  do. 

3.  I  think  very  different  from  you. 

4.  We  have  often  met  there. 

5.  Good  boys,  like  you  and  I,  always  try  to  do  right. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Name  and   define  the  parts  of  speech  or  classes  of  words  in  the  English 
language.     (8  cr.) 

2.  Eule  your  paper  properly,  and  arrange  the  classes  of  words  in  the  following 
sentences  in  separate  colum  is: 

Eli  Whitney  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Georgia  in  1792.  He  invented  the 
cotton-gin.  He  gained  a  very  great  victory  for  mankind.  In  that  rude 
hut  cotton  was  crowned  king,  and  a  new  era  was  opened  for  America  and 
the  world. 

The  broad  river  runs  swiftly  on.     (8  cr.) 

3.  Name  and  define  the  four  kinds  of  sentences.     Give  an  example  of  each. 
(8  cr.) 

4.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  having  the  predicate  modified  by  an  adverb. 

2,  One  having  the  predicate  modified  by  an  adverbial  phrase. 

13 
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3.  A  simple  sentence  with  the  predicate  verb  completed  by  an  obje'  t. 

4.  A  simple  sentence  with  the  predicate  verb  completed  by  a  predicate 

nominative.     (8  cr.) 

5.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  limiting  adjective. 

2.  One  containing  a  pronominal  adjective. 

3.  One  containing  an  intransitive  ve-b. 

4.  One  having  the  subject  modified  by  a  numeral  adjective.     (8  or.) 

6.  (a)  Give  the  grammatical  terms  answering  to  the  following  definitions: 

1.  A  combination  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought. 

2.  That  of  which  something  is  thought. 

3.  Words  added  to  another  word  to  modify  the  meaning. 

4.  A  combination  of  related  words  forming  an  element  of  a  sen- 

tence.    (8  cr.) 
[(&)     Give  the  plural  possessive  form  of  child,  tooth,  calf,  potato.     (2  cr.) 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Rule  your  paper  properly,  and  arrange  in  the  right  columns  all  the  words 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Five  large  ships  slowly  sailed  by  the  island,  and  cast  their  anchor  un- 

der its  lofty  cliffs. 

2.  In  this  large  and  populous  city  you  cannot  find  many  public  squares. 

3.  Ah,  why  was  I  cast  upon  this  rocky  shore'?     (8  cr.) 

2.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  an  intransitive  verb. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb. 

3.  A  sentence  containing  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular. 

4.  One  containing  a  relative  pronoun.     (8  cr. ) 

3.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  three  kinds  of  adverbs.     (6  cr.) 

(b)     Write  eight  abbreviations  in   common  use,  with    their  signification. 
(2  cr.) 

4.  Write— 

1.  Four  descriptive  adjectives. 

2.  Four  proper  nouns. 

3.  Four  limiting  adjectives. 

4.  Four  proper  adjectives.     (8  cr.) 

5.  What  do  you  mea-->  by  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  ?     (8  cr.) 
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(a)     Write  a  declarative  sentence,  and  change  it  to  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence.    (4  cr.) 
(6)     What  are  the  plurals  of  ox,  child,  man,  woman,  mouse,  goose?   (3cr.) 
(c)     Write  the  following  sentences   correctly  as  regards  punciuation  aad 
capitals: 

1.  dogs  cats  lions  and  tigers  are  flesheating  animals 

2.  is  mr  sampson  at  home 

3.  the  Fool  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  god.     (3  cr.) 


SIXTH  GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 

1.  What  is  a  verb  ?  an  adjective  1  a  pronoun  ?  an  adverb  ?     (8  cr.) 

2.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  the  cross  on  Lone  Mountain,  and  change 
it  to  an  interrogative  sentence.     (8  cr.J 

3.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  about  pop-corn,  and  change  it  to  a  declara- 
tive sentence.     (8  cr.J) 

4.  Write  three  sentences  about  your  school-house,  and  combine  them  into  one 
sentence.     (8  cr.) 

5.  Correct  these  sentences: 

1.  Her  and  me  seen  the  circus  go  by. 

2.  Them  ain't  my  books. 

3.  Ycurn  is  worth  more  than  hern. 

4.  I  haven't  got  no  lunch  to-day.     (8  cr.) 

6.  Rule  your  paper  and  arrange  properly  all  the  words  in  the  following: 

Seven  little  boys  ran  quickly  through  the  hall  and  tumbled  down  the 
steps  into  the  outer  yard.     ^10  cr.) 


GEO  GRAPH  Y. 
FIRST  GRADE. 
Forty  Credits. 
Note. — Take  off  a  quarter  credit  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.     (a)     What  causes  the  change  of  seasons?     (1  cr.) 

(b)     Explain  the  different  length  of  day  and  night  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface.     (3  cr.) 
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2.  (a)     How  many  States  border  on  Lake  Erie  ?     (1  cr.) 
(6)     "What  is  the  great  commercial  emporium  of— 

1.  South  America  ? 

2.  British  America?     (2  cr.) 

(c)     What  is  the  width,  in  degrees,  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone?     (lcr.) 

3.  (a)     Why  are  the  tropical  circles  situated  about  23%  degrees  from   the 

equator?     (2  cr.) 
(b)     What  do  you  understand  by  a  year,  and  what  by  a  day,  of  s>ny  planet? 
(2cr.) 

4.  Locate  Sydney,  Seattle,  Novgorod,  Manchester,  Munich,  Cape  Guardafui, 

Formosa,  Calcutta.     (4  cr.) 

5.  (a)     What  are  two  causes  of  ocean  currents  ?     (lcr.) 

(6;     Name  two  great  ocean  currents  and  trace  the  course  of  one  of  them. 
(3  cr.) 

6.  (a)     Bound  Kansas. 
(6)     Bound  Norway. 

7.  (a)     Name  — 

1.  The  diameter  on  which  the  earth  rotates.     (1  cr.) 

2.  The  point  where  there  is  neither  latitude  or  longitude.     (1  cr.) 
(6)     Locate  Damascus,  the  Mountains  of  the   Moon,  Cape  Romania,  the 

Youkon  River.     (2  cr.) 

8.  Of  what  are  the  following  cities  the  capitals:  Monrovia,  Brussels,  Stock- 
holm, Quito,  Santiago,  Denver,  Lansing,  Annapolis?     (4cr.) 

9.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California,  locating  six  important  cities  or  towns, 
our  rivers,  three  lakes,  three  prominent  mountain  peaks,  two  mountain  ranges, 

and  two  capes.     (8  cr.;  map,  3  cr.;  each  location,  %  cr.) 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Thirty  Credits. 
Note.— Take  off  one-fourth  of  one  credit  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  Give  the  geographical  terms  corresponding  to   the  following  definitions: 
(%  cr.  each.) 

1.  A  line  running  due  north  and  south  from  pole  to  pole. 

2.  A  line  running  east  and  west  23%  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 

3.  The  diameter  around  which  the  earth  rotates. 

4.  An  elevated  level  tract  of  land. 

5.  A  sea  containing  many  islands. 

6.  A  high  cape. 

2.  Locate  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Milwaukee,  Honolulu,  Seattle,  Berlin. 
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3.  Name — 

1.  The  river  which  runs  through  Turkey  into  the  Black  Sea. 

2.  The  river  which  runs  southerly  through  France. 

3.  The  river  which  flows  from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario. 

4.  Name  and  locate  six  prominent  mountain  peaks  of  the  world. 

5.  (a)     Give  the  length  and  average  breadth  of  California.     (%  cr. ) 

(b)  Name  four  important  valleys  of  the  State.     (1  cr.) 

(c)  Name  and  locate  four  rivers  in  the  State.     (1  cr.) 

(d)  Name  and  locate  two  lakes  in  California.     (%  cr  ) 

6.  Mention  three  important  articles  of  import  into   San  Francisco,  and  tell 
where  each  comes  from. 

7.  Where   is    Cape   Flattery?    Tucson'?     Olympiad     Mt.    Rainier?     Reno'? 
Chicago  1 

8.  (a)     Name  five   States  lying  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.     (% 

credit  each.) 
{b)     What  is  the  area  of  California  ?     (%  credit.) 

9.  Locate  Lake  Michigan,   Mt.  Popocatepetl,   Memphis,  Lima,   the   Amoor 
River,  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

10.     Where   are   Ceylon,    Formosa,    Vancouver's    Island,    Madagascar,   Sicily, 
Cuba? 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Thirty  Ci edits. 
Note — Take  off  one-fourth  of  a  credit  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  What  State  lies  north  of  California?  What  State  lies  east  of  California? 
How  many  square  miles  of  area  in  California?  When  was  it  admitted  into 
the  Union?  Name  the  two  principal  mountain  ranges  of  this  State.  Name 
the  two  great  valleys  of  the  State. 

2.  Where  do  the  following  articles  of  import  iuto  San  Francisco  come 
from :     Coal,  lumber,  furs,  oranges,  tea,  sugar. 

3.  Where  is  Lake  Superior?  Madagascar?  the  Rio  Grande?  Sau  Diego? 
Mt.  Baker?  the  Farallone  Islands? 

4.  What  is  a  metropolis?  an  oasis?  a  sound? 

5.  Which  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union?  the  smallest?  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy? 

6.  Name  six  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  United  States.  Tell  in 
what  state  each  is  situated. 

7.  (a)     What  great  body  of  salt  water  penetrates  Washington  Territory? 

(b)  What  river  drains  the  great  lakes? 

(c)  Mention  a  noted  volcano  and  tell  where  it  is. 
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8.  Mention  six  states  and  their  capitals. 

9.  What  is  a  strait?  (1  credit.)     Name  and  locate  two  straits.     (2  credits.) 
10.     Give  three  important  dates  of    American  history.     For  what  is  each 

noted? 


SPELLING. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Forty  Credits. 


(a)     Forty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

1 .  Nutritious. 

2.  Supersede. 

3.  Intercede. 

4.  Infinitive. 

5.  Nauseous. 

6.  Business. 

7.  Believe. 

8.  Nuisance. 

9.  Permanent. 

10.  Subsistence. 

11.  Necessary. 

12.  Vengeance. 

13.  Parallel. 

14.  Reprieve. 

15.  Indelible. 

16.  Multiplicand. 

17.  Adherence. 

18.  Superintendent. 

19.  Political. 

20.  Agreeable. 


21.  Conscious. 

22.  Precious. 

23.  Arithmetic. 

24.  Exaggerated. 

25.  Apparatus. 

26.  Indefinite. 

27.  Promontory. 

28.  Fascination. 

29.  Comparative. 

30.  Independence. 

31.  Caucasian. 

32.  Sensibility. 

33.  Spherical. 

34.  Cylinder. 

35.  Pyramid. 

36.  Privilege. 

37.  Deceased. 

38.  Diseased. 

39.  Liniment. 

40.  Lineament. 


(b.)     Twenty  words,  one-balf  credit  each. 

1.  Alleghany.  11.  Chesapeake. 

2.  California.  12.  Guatemala. 

3.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  13.  Sierra  Nevada. 

4.  Sicily.  14.  Madagascar. 

5.  Guardafui.  15.  Madeira. 

6.  Mediterranean.  16.  Behring. 


7.     Cbristiania. 


17.     Buenos  Ayres. 
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8.  Valparaiso. 

9.  Hawaii  (Hah-wy-ee). 
10.    Tennessee. 


18.  Apennines. 

19.  Michigan. 

20.  Mendocino. 


(c)     Give  ten  important  abbreviations  with  their  meanings.     (10  credits.) 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Thirty  Credits. 

lit  each. 

11. 

Pamphlet, 

12. 

Seizure. 

13. 

Gymnast. 

14. 

Sphere. 

15. 

Niece. 

16. 

Siege. 

17. 

Throbbed. 

18. 

Juiciness. 

19. 

Prairie. 

20. 

Benzine. 

(a)     Twenty  words,  one  c  edit  each 

1.  Latitude. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  Uncouth. 

4.  Syringe. 

5.  Leopard. 

6.  Cinnamon. 

7.  Conceit. 

8.  Gorgeous. 

9.  Routine. 
10.  Every. 


(b)     Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words,  pronounced  alike  but 
differing  in  meaning: 


1.  Fur,  fir. 

2.  Soul,  sole. 

3.  Ore,  oar. 


Beet,  beat. 
Right,  write. 


(10  credits.) 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


Thirty  Credits. 

(a)     Twenty  words,  one  credit  each. 

1.  Murmur.  11.  Pigeon. 

2.  Surfeit.  12.  Gorgeous. 

3.  Purchase.  13.  Stomach. 

4.  Pavilion.  14.  Mosque. 

5.  Palace.  15.  Elephant. 

6.  Digging.  16.  Kueal. 
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7.  Nuisance.  17.     Mattress. 

8.  Volume.  18.     Heifers. 

9.  Ascent  (of  the  hill).  19.     Receipt. 

10.     Ostrich.  20.     Giraffe.  (20  credits.) 

(b)  Write   sentences   with   the   words   to,    too,  and   two,    properly   used. 

(3  credits.) 

(c)  Write  six  con  mon  abbreviations  -with  their  me.  ning.     (.3  credits.) 

(d)  Four  words,  one  credit  each:    Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Ari- 

zona.    (4  credits.)' 


COMPOSITION. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 
Note— Penmanship,  15  credits,  will  be  credited  on  this  paper. 

1.  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma  in  punctuation.   (2%  credits.) 

2.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  substantive  clause,  one  containing  an 
adjective  clause,  and  one  having  an  adverbial  clause.     (3  credits.) 

3.  Make   five   separate   statements   about   "  The  New  Constitution,"  and 
combine  them  into  one  sentence.     (2  credits.) 

4.  Write  a  brief  composition   on    "The   Homes  of  Animals,"  using  the 
accompanying  outline: 

1.  Burrowers. 

2.  Nest-builders. 

Refer  to  the  shnpe,  material,  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  homes  of 
animals.     (10  credits.) 

5.  What  practical  direction-  can  you  give  as  to  the  place  of  a  phrase  in  a 
sentence?     (2%  credits.) 

6.  (a)     Why  is  it  best  to  prefer,  as  a  general  thing,  Saxon  terms  to  Latin 

— as  friendly  instead  of  amicable?     (2  credits.) 

(b)  Name  four  methods  of  varying  the  structure  of  a  sentence.     Give 

examples.     (2  credits.) 

(c)  What  is  synthesis?     (1  credit.) 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

Twenty  Credits. 

1.  Give  three  rules  of  punctuation.     (3  credits.) 

2.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  with  the  word  scliolar  used  as  the  predicate  nominative. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  the  plurals  of  monkey,  valley,  and  calf. 

3.  A  sentence  using  Charles  in  the  possessive  case.     (3  credits.) 

3.  Write  a  brief  composition  about  the  New  City  Hall,  its  location,  use, 
material,  appearance,  cost,  present  condition,  etc.     (14  credits.) 


FIFTH  GKADE. 

Twenty  Credits. 


1.  Give  live  uses  of  capital  letters.     (5  credits.) 

2.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  two  conjunctions. 

3.  A  sentence  containing  an  adverb  of  time. 

4.  A  sentence  containing  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

5.  A  sentence  containing  a  qualifying  and  a  limiting  adjective.  (5  cr.) 

3.  Write  a  brief  composition  about  "  The  Games  of  Boys."     (10  credits.) 


HISTORY. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Forty  Credits. 

1.  For  what  are  the  following  dates  noted?  1541,  1755,  1614,  1812.  (4 
credits.) 

2.  (a)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  French  and  Spanish, 
respectively,  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  coast  of  America.  (4 
credits.) 

3.  Tell  how  the  following  States  came  into  the  Union: 

1.     Florida,   Texas,   Vermont,   California,  Massachusetts,   Missouri, 
Maine,  Louisiana.     (8  credits.) 

4.  Who  were  De  Soto,  Meade,  Marquette,  Osceola,  De  Leon,  Scott,  Paken- 
ham,  Perry,  Pontiac,  Sherman,  Franklin,  John  Carver,  Hamilton,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Cornwallis,  Eli  Whitney,  Goodyear,  Morse,  Fremont,  Field?  (10 
credits.) 
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5.  Name  one  great  battle  in  each  of  the  following  wars,  giving  its  result. 
Name  four  generals  in  each  war,  two  on  each  side : 

1.  Revolution. 

2.  Second  war  with  England. 

3.  Mexican  war. 

4.  Rebellion.     (8  credits.) 

6.  Give  the  names  of — 

1.  The  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine. 

2.  The  great  naval  hero  of  the  Revolution. 

3.  The  officer  who  commanded  Fort  Sumter  at  the  time  of  its  sur- 

render. 

4.  The  United  States  naval  officer  who  was  noted  for  his  bravery 

during  the  war  with  Tripoli. 

5.  The  successor  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  President. 

6.  The  general  who  commanded  the  Union  troops  at  Fredericks- 

burg.    (6  credits.) 


MUSIC. 


FIRST   GRADE. 
Ten  Questions,  One  Credit  Each. 

1.  Of  what  does  Rhythmics  treat? 

2.  How  are  (ones  represented  as  regards  length  or  duration? 

3.  A  measure  having  nine  parts  is  called  what? 

4.  "Which  parts  are  accented  in  a  measure  having  nine  parts? 

5.  How  many  kinds  of  seconds  are  there  in  use,  and  what  are  they  called? 

6.  Between  what  tones  of  the  scale  do  we  find  minor  thirds? 

7.  Give  the  signature  of  the  following  keys,  and  tell  what  tones  form  ihem:- 
D,  Eb,  E,  and  Ab- 

8.  What  is  the  order  of  intervals  in  the  harmonic  minor  scale? 

9.  Write  the  key  of  G  minor,  and  tell  what  tones  form  it. 

10.     Write  five  measures  of  music  in  the  key  of  E,  and  then  transpose  it  to 
the  key  of  Bb- 

Write  the  syllable  names  of  the  music  below.     (Ten  measures,  one  credit 
for  each  measure.) 
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SECOND  GRADE. 
Ten  Questions,  One  Credit  Each. 

1.  Of  what  does  Melodies  treat? 

2.  What  is  a  unison  passage? 

3.  What  is  a  brace,  and  what  does  it  indicate? 

4.  Tell  what  the  G  and  F  clefs  show. 

5.  How  is  middle  C  represented? 

6.  What  parts  of  sextuple  and  compound  triple  measure  are  accented? 

7.  What  is  syncopation? 

8.  Write  five  measures  of  music  in  the  key  of  A,  %  measure,  and  make 
no  two  measures  alike. 

9.  Transpose  the  above  to  the  key  of  F. 

10.     Tell  what  tones  form  the  keys  of  E,  and  Efc>. 

Write  the  syllable  names  of  the  music  below.     (Ten  measures,  one  credit 
for  each  measure. ) 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Ten  Questions,  One  Credit  Each. 


1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  staff? 

2.  What  are  bars  used' for? 

3.  Which  parts  ofjquadruple  and  sextuple  measures  are  accented? 

4.  What'does  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  indicate? 

5.  What  do  the  G  and  F  clefs  show? 

6.  What  are  the  signatures  of  the  keys  of  D,  A,  F,  and  E(>  ? 

7.  Write  the  tones  which  form  the  scales  in  the  keys  above. 

8.  Write  five  measures  of  music  in  the  key  of  B[j,  and  make  no  two  meas- 
ures alike. 

9.  When  do  minor  thirds  occur  in  the  major  scale? 
10.  What  is  the  order  of  intervals  in  the  major  scale? 
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Write  the  syllable  names  of  the   music' below.     (Ten   measures,  one 
credit  for  each  measure.) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
Ten  Questions,  One  Credit  Each. 

.   1.  What  is  a  diatonic  scale? 

2.  Tell  where  the  major  and  minor  seconds  occur  in  the  scnle. 

3.  What  is  the  clcse  and  what  does  it  signify? 

4.  Describe  the  beats  in  triple  and  sextuple  measures. 

5.  What  does  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  denote? 

6.  Write  the  tones  which  form  the  keys  of  G  and  F. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  a  dot? 

8.  Name  the  clefs  in  general  use. 

9.  What  is  the  signature  of  the  key  of  C? 
10.  Tell  what  flats  and  sharps  are  used  for. 

Write  the  syllable  names  of  the  notes  in  the  music  below.     (Ten  meas- 
ires,  one  credit  for  each  measure. ) 


FIFTH  GRADE. 
Ten  Questions,  One  Credit  Each. 

1.  How  are  tones  represented  as  regards  length  or  duration? 

2.  What  is  a  double  h  r? 
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3.  What  does  the  double  bar  denote? 

4.  Describe  the  accent  in  double  and  quadruple  measures. 

5.  What  does  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  denote? 

6.  What  is  a  slur? 

7.  What  on  rests? 

8.  How  many  kinds  of  seconds  are  there  in  use,  and  what  are  tihey  called? 

9.  Give  the  syllable  names  of  5,  3,  7,  4,  8,  1,  6,  2. 
10.     What  tones  from  the  key  of  C? 

Write  the  syllable  names  of  the  notes  in  the  music  below.     (Ten  meas- 
one  credit  for  each  measure.) 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Ten  Questions,  Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Tell  how  many  kinds  of  notes  in  use,  and  give  the  names. 

2.  What  is  the  staff? 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  the  staff? 

4.  What  are  bars? 

5.  What  kind  of  measure  has  four  parts? 

6.  Describe  the  beats  in  doable  and  quadruple  measure. 

7.  What  does  the  G  clef  indicate? 

8.  Write  the  scale  in  the  key  of  C,  with  G  clef. 

9.  Write  the  syllable  names  of  the  scale. 

10.  How  should  music  be  sung  when  marked  p,  mf,  f,  ami  ff? 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 
Twenty-five  Credits. 

Give  the  definition  and  root  of  each  of  the  following  words: 

1.  Distend.  G.  Captive. 

2.  Conduct.  7.  Detention. 

3.  Effect.  8.  Inverted. 

4.  Pacific.  9.  Inscription. 

5.  Mission.  10.  Flexible.     (5  cr.) 
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2.     Define— 

1. 

Panacea. 

6.     Liquidation. 

2. 

Assets. 

7.     Waif. 

3. 

Argentiferous. 

8.     Graminiverous. 

4. 

Flotilla. 

9.     Periphery. 

5. 

Lapidary. 

10.     Cadaverous.     (5  cr.) 

3.     Give  five  Greek  prefixes 

with  their 

meaning,  and  an  illustration  of  the 

use  of  each 

.     (5  cr.) 

4.     Give 

the  meaning  of — 

1. 

Logos. 

6.     Chronos. 

2.' 

Ferrum. 

7.     Carnis. 

3. 

Puer. 

8.     Icthus. 

4. 

Thermo. 

9.     Mel. 

5. 

Scio. 

10.     Theos. 

State  from  what  language  each  is  derived.     (5  cr.) 

Give  the  words  corresponding  to  the  following  definitions: 

1.  A  foiir-sided  figure. 

2.  A  person  who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 

3.  A  recompense  for  saving  ships  or  goods  at  sea. 

4.  A  table  of  duties  on  imports  or  exports. 

5.  A  hymn  for  the  dead.     (5  cr.) 


FIRST  GRADE.     (Second  Set.) 


Twenty-five  Credits. 


1.     Give  the  definition  and  root  of  each  of  the  following  words: 

1.  Remittance.  6.     Artificial. 

2.  Recipient. 

3.  Contain. 

4.  Convene. 

5.  Revocation. 


7.  Depose. 

8.  Infinite. 

9.  Confluence. 
10.  Attract.     (5  crj 


2.     Defiue- 


1.  Payee. 

2.  Anodyne. 

3.  Hydropathy. 

4.  Souvenir. 

5.  Ennui. 


6.  Coroner. 

7.  Litigant. 

8.  Waif. 

9.  Starboard. 

10.  Colossus.      (5  credits.) 
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3.     Tell  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  each  of  the  following,  an  1  give  au 
illustration  of  the  use  of  each : 


1. 

2. 

Hepta. 

Mono. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Hydro. 

Poly. 

Amphi. 

ive 

the  meaning  of — 

1. 

2. 

Sangfroid. 
Scio. 

3. 

Puer. 

4. 

Annus. 

5. 

Pyro. 

6. 

Auto. 

7. 

Deca. 

8. 

Eu. 

9. 

Peri. 

10. 

Anti.     (5  credits.) 

6. 

Conchos. 

7. 

Techne. 

8. 

Ornithos. 

9. 

Pello. 

10. 

Video. 

State  from  what  language  each  is  derived.     (5  credits.) 
5.     Give  the  words  corresponding  to  the  following  definitions: 

1.  A  flower  which  never  fades. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  dead  body. 

3.  A  place  where  bodies  found  dead  are  exposed  for  recognition. 

4.  Goldbearing. 

5.  Silverbearing. 


FRENCH 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Dictation.     (10  cr.)     Dictate  page  61.   par.  5.     (The  dictation  to  be 
translated  into  English.) 

3.  Grammar.     (30  cr.)     10  questions,  3  credits  each. 

1.     Write  the  past  participle  of  acque"rir,  offrir,  naitre,  vivre,  piraitre 


craindre 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Future  tense  of  aller,  courir,  envoyer,  mourir,  s'asseoir,  venir. 
Present  past  of  absoudre,  coudre,  voir,  savoir,  conduire,  croitre. 
Give  the  French  for:     She  was  sewing:  it  is  boiling;  he  feared;  we 
should  see;  it  is  worth;  it  will  rain. 

5.  Give  the  English  for:    il  naquit,  je  m'assie'rai,  voudriez-vous.  vous 
vons  etes  repentis,  ils  se  joignirent,  ils  ve"curent. 

6.  Give  the  adverbs  of  patient,  petit,  doux,  franc,  pr6cis,  poll. 
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7.  Conjugate  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood  of  s'en  aller,  and  the 
future  of  se  promener. 

8.  Conjugate  the  future  tense,  passive  voice,  of  blesser,  and  the  pres- 
ent subjunctive,  passive  voice,  of  envoyer. 

9.  Translate  into  French;  These  people  do  not  love  one  another,  and 
speak  ill  of  one  another. — Our  garden  is  not  smaller  than  yours;  it  is  quite 
as  large  as  that  of  our  neighbor. — I  have  found  the  ring  which  my  cousin  had 
lost,  and  I  shall  send  it  to  her. 

10.  Translate  into  English:  Quelque  grande  que  soit  cette  faute,  il 
faut  cependant  la  pardonner.  Que  le  Ciel  vous  preserve  d'un  pareil  malheur! 
La  Providence  a  si  sagemeut  arrange  toutes  choses  que  chaque  clitnat  fournit 
aux  habitants  ce  qui  leur  est  le  plus  indispensable. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Fifty  credits. 


1.  Reading.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Dictation.     (10  cr.)     Dictate  page  30,  La  Citrouille  and  le  Palmier,  1st 
paragraph.     This  dictation  to  be  translated. 

3.  Grammar.     (30  cr.)     5  questions,  6  credits  each. 

1.  Write  the  second  person  singular  and  the  first  person  plural,  pres- 
ent and  preterit  indicative  mood,  and  present  subjunctive  of  rester,  garnir, 
perdre. 

2.  "Write  the  present  indicative  of  ecrire,  prendre,  connaitre. 

3.  Give  the  French  for:  I  was  believing;  they  have  served  up;  I  should 
know;  I  shall  come;  we  drink;  that  you  may  know. 

4.  Translate  into  French:  Open  the  door  immediately;  there  is  some 
one  there.  Has  the  servant  opened  the  door?  Your  brother  can  carry  his 
letter  to  the  post-office.  Can  you  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is?  My  brothers 
knew  that  my  uncle  would  come  here.     They  can  read  and  write  well. 

5.  Translate  into  English:  Je  ne  saurais  vous  le  dire.  S'il  valait 
quelque  chose,  il  s'occuperait  d'une  maniere  serieuse.  Nous  verrons  demain 
ce  que  vous  avez  vu  hier.  Je  voudrais  bien  faire  un  petit  voyage.  Croyez- 
vous  ce  que  je  doive  souffrir  c^la?     Si  j'etais  seul,  je  m'endorrnirais  aussi. 
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FIFTH  GKADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Heading.     (10  credits.) 

2.  Dictation.     (10  credits.)     Dictate: 

Nous  avons  achete  des  pommes  et  des  poires.  Donnez  moi,  s'il  vous 
plait,  du  sel  et  du  poivre.  Voila  une  bouteille  de  vinaigre.  II  y  a  dans  cette 
ville  des  marchands  qui  sont  tres  riches.  Ce  menuisier  est  un  honnete 
homme,  il  a  un  fils  plus  jeune  que  Henri. 

3.  Translate  into  French:     (5  sentences,  6  credits  each,) 

My  shoes  are  smaller  than  my  cousin's  (those  of  my  cousin) ;  but  thine 
are  the  smallest.  My  chair  is  very  high;  it  is  the  highest  of  all  our  chairs. 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  Louis;  he  is  in  London.  I  have  given  to  this 
poor  child  my  pens  and  thine.  This  poor  woman  has  seven  children — four 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

4.  Translate  into  English:     (5  questions,  6  credits  each.) 

Ce  canif  est  plus  joli  que  celui  de  mon  frere.  La  voisine  de  mon  oncle 
a  un  petit  chien  qui  est  plus  fidele  que  celui  de  votre  jardinier.  Janvier  a 
trente  et  un  jours.  Fevrier  a  vingt-huit  jours.  As  tu  arrose  tes  fleurs? 
J'ai  arrose  les  miennes  et  les  tiennes.  Mes  cousines  ont  recju  deux  jolis  chats; 
elles  sont  trescontentes. 


GEKMAN. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Eight  Questions,  Credit  Each. 

1.  Decline  singular  and  plural  of — 

Setter  roctfe  gurft.        $cttte  gute  gcber.       ©rtittcS  SBIatt. 

2.  What  cases  are  governed  by  the  following  prepositions: 

fiir,  butter,  gcgett,  nebett,  bis,  tor,  rjon,  3urifd)ctt,  VDcgctt,  ttadjft. 

3.  Give  third   person   singular,    present   and   imperfect,    subjunctive   of 
fottnett,  bitrfctt,  joUett,  mflffett,  molten. 

4.  Change  into  sentences  with  active  construction: 

35tejc  2ttt«ffftge  ttmrben  inandjmal  Don  bem  9icifenbcrt  geirtadjt. 
2>urd)c  jebe  Scnbitttg  tutrb  bcr  Sffiolf  rafcttber  gemadjt. 
2)tc  ©onfe  uuirbcu  bttrd)  ba6  OVvaujd)  attfgejagt. 
14 
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Change  into  sentences  with  passive  construction: 
(§r  batte  etne  SJienge  niitJltcber  2Bert3euge  erfunben. 
@ie  errtif)teten  toiele  fcbone  Sempet. 

5.  Give  first  person  singular,  present  tense,  indicative  mood  and  past  par- 
ticiple of — 

nadjgeben,  gerftreuen,  fieraufttefiett,  begegnen,  umgeben. 

6.  Translate  into  German: 

The  horse  cannot  defend  itself  against  the  fierce  wolf. — The  nights  are 
cold  and  long,  and  the  sun  shines  no  longer  into  my  room.— The  clock  has 
just  struck  nine;  the  family  are  rising  from  the  breakfast  table. — It  is  won- 
derful how  much  work  we  can  do,  even  in  a  short  life,  if  we  are  never  idle. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  displeasing  to  parents  than  an  ungrateful  child. 

7.  Dictate  on  page  83  the  fourth  paragraph    ^lofjlid)— Sntrinnen. 

8.  Translate  it. 


THIRD  GRADE. 
Eight  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Principal  parts  of  trittfen,  treffen,  fpinnen,  fteljten,  oerftebcn,  feljen,  nelj- 
men,  bitten,  belfen,  fingen. 

2.  Plural  of  2SUb,  §ammer,  Strm,  tub,,  ©fas,  SRoael,  SJBeib,  SBaub,  gaben, 
DJfjr. 

3.  Decline — SMefer  arme  9J?ann;     3ene  fcbone  ttrfcbe :     (Sin  fcfjarfes  3JJe[fer. 

4.  Translate — To  you,  to  them,  me,  of  her,  hitn. 

5.  Compare— groft,  alt,  fuq,  gliicflid),  trcu. 

6.  Translate:  The  Chinese  drink  their  tea  without  milk  and  sugar. — 
"Where  is  the  boy  who  can  swim  better  than  John? — The  little  girl  hid  her 
basket  under  her  apron  and  left  the  house. — George  "Washington  died  in  the 
year  1799,  when  he  was  67  years  old. — You  must  never  forget  that  the  most 
beautiful  things  are  not  always  the  most  useful. 

7.  Dictate  first  paragraph  of  lesson  53  in  the  reader  from  2Iug  bem  Sanb- 
baufe— entbeden. 

8.  Translate  the  same  into  English. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Eight  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Conjugate— id)  bin,  id)  b>be,  id)  mar,  id)  batte,  id)  lobe. 

2.  Put  the  proper  article  before— §iitte,  Styfel,  Dd)S,  331ume,  3tern,  Stteft, 
S3rtef,  §cmb,  3cd)r,  3al)n. 
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3.  Plural  of  flletb,  Some,  Sant,  gtfd),  ©ruber,  (St,  @d)iff,  grudjt,  Seta,  33ar. 

4.  What  part  of  speech  is  every  word  in  the  following  sentence: 

®te  Dfjren  beS  Sowcn  ftab  furj. 

5.  Translate  into  German:  These  plates  are  not  very  clean. — A  bird  has 
two  legs  and  two  feet. — The  scholar  learns  his  lessons.— The  garden  of  the 
neighbor  is  very  pretty. — Why  is  the  door  of  my  room  open? 

6.  7.    Dictate  on  page  73—  Detae  geber  frctt^t— @d)>uefter.     (10  cr.) 
8.     Translate  into  English. 


BOYS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  careful  accouut  of  Britain;  the  houses  of  the  Britons;  their 
manner  of  living;  their  manufactures,  etc. 

2.  About  what  time  and  during  whose  reign  was  Magna  Charta  enacted? 
What  were  the  leading  provisions  of  Magna  Charta? 

3.  How  did  the  English  Kings  come  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France? 
Who  first  pressed  that  claim? 

4.  What  was  the  battle  of  Hastings;  when  fought  and  what  was  the  result? 

5.  What  was  the  battle  of  Cressy?  of  Agincourt?  of  Flodden? 

6.  Who  was  Wm.  Wallace,  and  what  battle  did  he  gain  over  the  English? 

7.  Between  what  peoples  was  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  fought,  and  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  victorious  army? 

8.  What  rebellion  grew  out  of  the  poll-tax?    Give  the  circumstances  and 
state  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

9.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Spanish  Armada;  for  what  purpose  it  was 
organized;  the  leaders,  etc. 

10.  When  did  Queen  Elizabeth  reign?    Name  five  noted  men  of  her  time. 

11.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.? 

12.  What  was  the  Star  Chamber?    Its  general  character? 

13.  What  were  the  Roundheads  and  why  so  called? 

14.  Tell  some  of  the  leading  acts  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

15.  Write  as  full  an  account  of  Mary.  C^ueen  of  Scots,  as  you  can. 
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SENIOR  CLASSICAL. 


1.  Translate  into  Latin: 

To  the  English  it  was  a  night  of  hope,  fear,  suspense  [and]  anxiety.  They 
had  been  -wasted  by  disease,  broken  with  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  the  many 
privations  which  are  wont  to  attend  an  army  marching  through  a  hostile 
country.  But  they  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  their  gal- 
lant leader,  and  by  the  recollection  of  victories  won  by  their  fathers. 

2.  Translate  into  English: 

Ergo  ubi  ctelicolse  parvos  tetigere  penates,  summissoque  humiles  intrarunt 
vertice  postes,  membra  senex  posito  jussit  relevare  sedili,  quo  superinjecit 
textum  rude  sedula  Baucis,  inde  foco  tepidum  cinerem  dimovit,  et  ignes  sus- 
citat  hesternos,  foliisque  et  cortice  sicco  nutrit,  et  ad  flammas  anima  producit 
anili,  multifidasque  faces  ramaliaque  arida  tecto  detulit,  et  minuit,  parvoque 
admovit  aeno,  quodque  suus  conjunx  riguo  collegerat  horto,  truncat  olus 
foliis,  furca  levat  ille  bicorni  sordida  terga  suis  nigro  pendentia  tigno;  serva- 
toque  diu  resecat  de  tergore  partem  exiguam,  sectamque  domat  ferventibus 
undis. 

3.  Scan  three  verses  of  this  passage,  marking  feet  and  cesura,  and  giving 
rules  of  quantity. 


B.  IV.     6.     (1.)     Translate  lines  401-415  inclusive. 

7.  (2.)     Principal  parts  reponunt,  it,  convedant,  trudunt,  obnixce, 

cogunt,  fervet,  cernenti,  ddbas,  misceri. 

8.  (3.)     State  part  of  speech,  declension,   and  gender,  also  the 

nominative  and  gen.  sing,  and  plural  of  calle,  frumenta, 
moras,  semita,  arce,  cequor. 

9.  (4.)     Parse  hiemis,  campis,  obnixce,  Ubi,  litora,  cequor  (L.  11), 

supplex. 

B.  III.  10.     (5.)     Translate  lines  147-155  inclusive. 

11.  (6.)  What  kind  of  a  poem  is  the  ^neid?  Why  called  the 
iEneid?  Where  were  the  Trojans  at  the  opening  of 
first  book?  Where  did  they  land  after  the  storm? 
Give  a  short  account  of  Dido.  What  is  the  subject  of 
second  book? 

4.    Translate — 

Nee  minus  interea  misenum  in  litore  Teucri 
Flebant,  et  cineri  ingrato  suprema  ferebant. 
Principio  pinguem  tsedis  et  robore  secto 
Ingentem  struxere  pyram,  cui  frondibus  atris 
Intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
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Constituunt,  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  arniis. 
Pars  calidos  latices  et  ahena  undantia  flammis 
Expediunt,  corpusque  lavant  frigentis  et  unguunt 
Fit  genitus;  tum  membra  toro  defleta  reponunt, 
Purpureasque  super  vestes,  velamina  nota, 
Conjiciunt. 

5.     Scan  rive  lines,  marking  feet  and  caesura,  and  tell  what  you  can  of  the 
characteristics  of  Latin  hexameter  verse. 


SUB-JUNIORS. 


I. 

Translate  into  Latin — 

(a)  A  good  man  always  keeps  his  promise. 

(b)  Are  you  alarmed,  Romans,  at  the  dangers  of  war? 

(c)  Many  will  hate  you  if  you  love  yourself  alone. 

II. 

Translate  into  English — 
Fame  coacta  vulpes  uvam  alta  in  vinea  pendentem  adpetebat,  summis 
saliens  viribus.     Tangere  autem  non  potuit.     Tunc  discedens,  "  nondum  " 
inquit  est  matura;  nolo  acerbam  sumere. 

III. 

(a)  Principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  this  passage. 

(b)  Inflect  potuit  in  Imperfect  Sub.  Act. 
Plup.  lnd.  Act.    Perf.  Sub.  Act. 

IV. 

(a)  Decline  vulpes,  viribus,  matura. 

(b)  Compare  alta,  summis. 


(a)  Translate  into  English — 

Thebae  ipsae,  quod  Boestiae  caput  est,  in  magno  tumultu  erant. 

(b)  Give  rule  for  case  of  Thebae.  agreement  of  magna,  and  agreement  of 

erant. 

(c)  Decline  quod,  and  caput. 

VI. 

Translate  into  Latin — 

(a)  Cato  the  elder  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

(b)  Two  stags  of  vast  size  were  caught  by  the  hunters. 
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VII. 

(a)  Inflect  the  verb  nolo,  in  Ind.  Act. 

(b)  Inflect  the  verb  fero,  in  Sub.  Pass. 

VIII. 

(a)  How  many  declensions  are  there,  and  how  are  they  distinguished? 

Tell  the  distinguishing  mark  of  each. 

(b)  How  many  conjugations  are  there,  and  how  are  they  distinguished? 

Tell  the  mark  of  each. 

IX. 

(a)     Decline  the  three  personal  pronouns,  and   the   demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, is,  Me. 


(a)  Translate  into  English — 

Dies  instat  quo   die   populus   Romanus   magistratus  quotannis 
creat. 

(b)  Decline  die,  magistratus. 


JUNIOR— SECOND    DIVISION. 


1.  Lunam  et  stellas  videmus  in  caelo  sereno. 

Decline  lunam,  and  give  prin.  parts  of  videmus. 

2.  The  queen  has  two  slaves,  the  one  tall,  the  other  stout. 

Give  rule  for  case  of  words  for  queen,  slaves,  two. 

3.  Rusticus  ita  Alios  adlocutus  est:  "  Haec  res  vobis  exemplo  sit.  Tuti 
eritis  ab  inimicorum  injuriis  quamdiu  Concordes  eritis;  ac  simul  ac  facta  erit 
dissensio^,tque  discordia,  inimici  securi  in  vos  inrumpent. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  all  verbs  in  this  passage. 

5.  Deflect  the  verb  sit  in  the  sub.  mood  throughout. 

6.  Give  rule  for  case  of  res,  exemplo,  inimicorum. 

7.  Decline  filios,  Hcec,  res,  dissensio,  vos. 

8.  Write  the  verb  inrumpent  in  Pres.  Sub.  Act.  Impf.  Sub.  Pass.  Plup. 
Ind.  Act.  Imperat.  Pass. 

9.  How  many  declensions  are  there  and  how  are  they  distinguished? 

10.  The  moon  and  stars  were  bright  in  the  clear  sky. 

11.  Paulo  post  ex  arvo  rediit  Agricola;  cum  cunas  eversas  cruentumque 
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canis  rictum  videret,  ira  accenditur.     Temere  igitur  custodem  filioli  interficit 
ligone  quern  manibus  tenebat. 

12.  Principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  this  passage. 

13.  Decline  canis,  custodem,  ligone. 

14.  We  give  cakes  to  children. 

15.  Inflect  the  verb  (red)  (iit)  in  Ind.  &  Sub.  Act. 

16.  Paupertas  omnes  artes  docet. 

Decline  artes. 

17.  The  broad  tree  of  Jove  furnishes  acorns  for  swine. 

Decline  word  for  Jove. 

18.  Lupus  capram  conspicatus  est,  quae  in  rupe  pascebatur. 

19.  Decline  quas,  rupe. 

20.  How  many  conjugations  are  there,  and  how  distinguished. 


JUNIOR  CLASSICAL. 


1.  Translate — 

iEdui,  cum  se  suaque  ab  iis  defendere  non  possent,  legatos  ad  Caesarem 
mittnnt  rogatum  auxilium:  "  its  se  omni  tempore  de  populo  Romano  meritos 
esse,  ut  paene  in  conspectu  exercitus  nostri  agri  vastari,  liberi  eorum  in  servi- 
tutem  abduci,  oppida  expugnari  non  debuerint." 

2.  Change  the  quotation  to  direct  narration,  writing  it  both  in  English 
and  in  Latin. 

3.  Decline  iis:  tempore,  conspectu,  agri,  eorum,  servitutem. 

4.  Rule  for  case  of  legatos,  tempore,  eorum. 

5.  Rule  for  mood  of  defendere,  possent,  meritos,  esse,  vastari,  debuerint. 

6.  Translate  into  Latin: 

We  accomplish  more  by  wisdom  than  by  force. 

7.  That  oration  is  not  Cicero's. 

8.  I  wrote  yesterday  that  I  might  inform  you. 

9.  I  would  not  have  gone  unless  Caesar  had  ordered. 

10.  It  is  lawful  for  no  man  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country. 

11.  Ex  eo  proelio  circiter  millia  hominum  centum  et  triginta  snperfuerunt, 
eaque  tota  nocte  continenter  ierunt:  nullam  partem  noctis  itiuere  iutermisso, 
in  fines  Lingonum  die  quarto  pervenerunt,  cum  et  propter  vulnera  militum 
et  propter  sepulturam  occisorum  nostri,  triduum  morati,  eos  sequi  non 
potuissent. 

12.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  this  passage. 
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13.  Rule  for  case  of  hominum,  nocte,  itinere,  triduuin. 

14.  Tell  what  kind  of  Genitive  each  one  in  the  passage  is. 

15.  Conjugate  the  verb  ierunt  in  Indie,  and  Sub.  Act. 

16.  Conjugate  the  verb  potuissent  throughout. 

17.  Give  the  classes  of  nouns  that  belong  to  the  I-declension. 

18.  Translate: 

In  castris  Helvetiorum  tabulae  repertse  sunt  literis  Grtecis  confectye  et  ad 
Ctesarem  relatse,  quibus  in  tabulis  nominatim  ratio  confecta  erat,  qui  numerus 
domo  exisset  eorum,  qui  arma  ferre  possent. 

19.  Translate  into  Latin: 

The  youth  was  born  of  a  most  noble  mother. 

20.  Cicero  was  six  years  older  than  Csesar. 


ENGLISH  SENIOR. 

JULIUS   CiESAB. 

(1)  State  some  of  the  probable  historical  sources  of  the  play.  What  is 
the  period  of  the  action  of  the  play? 

(2)  With  what  scene  does  the  play  open? 

"  Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  laboring  day." 
What  do  you  remark  upon  the  use  of  the  words  mechanical  and 
laboring?    What  ellipsis  occurs  in  the  above? 

(3)  Give  three  quotations  from  the  play,  and  state  to  what  circumstances 
they  would  be  appropriate. 

(4)  "Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up  my  mortified  spirit."  "Is 
Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical  to  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  humors  of  the 
dank  morning?  Answer  every  man,  directly."  "  Nor  th' insuppressive  metal 
of  our  spirits."  "  Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs."  Point  out  the 
words  in  the  extracts  above  that  violate  present  use,  and  state  their  meanings 
as  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(5)  "You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal."  What  was  the  feast  of 
Lupercal?  "  Beware  the  Ides  of  March."  What  time  of  the  year  was  the 
Ides  of  March? 

(6)  "Vexed  I  am 

Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil  to  my  behavior." 
Express  in  prose  the  meaning  of  this  extract.    What  is  the  syntax  of  vexed, 
conceptions,  proper. 
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(7)  "  How  he  did  3hake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  wind. 
Did  lose  his  lustre." 
How  do  you  construe  the  second  line?    What  do  you  remark  upon  the  use 
of  "  his  "  in  this  connection. 

(8)  "  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 

And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream; 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council:  arid  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 
Express  in  full   the  meaning  of  this  extract,  particularly  of  the  words 
"  genius  "  and  "mortal  instruments." 

(9)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words,  "As  proper  men," 
etc.,  "  decked  with  ceremonies,"  "your  outward  favor,"  "They  are  porten- 
tous things  unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon,"  "yet  prodigious  grown, 
and  fearful  as  these  strange  eruptions  are,"  "Be  factious  for  redress,"  "I 
know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him.  But  for  the  general."  "The  abuse 
of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins  remorse  from  power."  "  Swear  priests  and 
cowards  and  men  caatelous,"  "these  apparent  prodigies." 


COMPOSITION. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

I.  i a)  Define  a  complex  sentence,  (b)  An  adjective  clause,  (c)  A 
substantive  clause,  (d)  A  compound  sentence,  (e)  Co-ordinate  conjunc- 
tion. 

Give  examples. 

II.  Give  two  important  rules  for  punctuating  a  compound  sentence. 

III.  (a)  What  is  circumlocution?  Example.  (b)  Upon  what  two 
things  does  the  excellence  of  a  sentence  depend? 

IV.  Correct  the  following  misused  words:  (a)  The  balance  of  the  audi- 
ence listened  quietly,  (b)  I  expect  you  enjoyed  yourself  at  the  picnic,  (c) 
Too  much  novel  reading  is  calculated  to  injure  the  mind,  (d)  I  would  not 
demean  myself  by  such  conduct,     (e)     The  finest  scene  I  ever  witnessed. 

V.  By  what  rhetorical  term  do  you  call  the  violations  of  good  writing  in 
the  following  sentences:  (a)  His  spirit  quitted  its  natural  habitation,  (b; 
He  enjoys  the  universal  love  of  all  his  scholars,  (c)  Thought  and  expres- 
sion act  and  react  upon  each  other  mutually,     (d)     I  go,  but  I  return  again. 

VI.  As  regards  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  what  three  qualities  should  a 
sentence  possess? 
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VII.  What  is  the  first  requisite  for  attaining  force  or  strength  in  style? 

VIII.  Define  Tautology  and  Redundancy,  and  quote  a  good  example  of 
each. 

IX.  (a)     Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma,  and  one  for  the  use  of 
the  semicolon,     (b)     When  would  you  use  a  dash? 

X.  Write  not  less  than  twenty-five  lines  upon  the  pleasures  and  occupa- 
tions of  camping  out. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

ENGLISH  SENIOR. 
Forty  Credits. 

1.  What  is  Political  Economy,  and  why  is  it  of  advantage  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  principles? 

2.  Define  wealth,  money,  barter,  capital. 

3.  Define  the  various  ways  in  which  capital  assists  production. 

4.  (a)     Enumerate   the  three  qualities  which   the  substance  selected  as 

money  should  possess, 
(b)     Explain  and  illustrate  the  importance  of  each  of  these  qunlities. 

5.  Show  how  the  price  of   manufactured  articles  is   sometimes  decreased 
when  the  supply  is  augmented. 

6.  What  is  a  co-operative  store?     Upon  what  principle  is  it  based? 

7.  What  are  the  dangers  connected  with  an  issue  of  inconvertible  notes? 

8.  Why  would  direct  taxation  on  commodities  sold  in  shops  be  impracti- 
cable? 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
10.     What  is  the  test  of  the  credit  of  an  individual  or  a  nation? 


ENGLISH  JUNIOR. 


1.  Who  was  the  author  of  Marmion  (give  full  name)  and  when  was  he  at 
the  prime  of  life? 

2.  Name  two  other  poems  by  the  same  author,  also  two  novels. 

3.  What  led  to  his  giving  up  the  writing  of  poetry  for  prose? 

4.  What  is  the  subject  of  each  of  the  six  cantos? 

Define  or  otherwise  carefully  explain  the  following  words  and  phrases: 

5.  St.  Bede. 

6.  Shrieve. 
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7. 

By  my  fay. 

8. 

Palmer. 

9. 

Salem. 

10. 

Bill. 

11. 

Took  the  veil  and  hood. 

12. 

Melrose. 

13. 

Conclave. 

14. 

Cresset. 

15. 

Penance. 

16. 

Hectic. 

17. 

Boding. 

18. 

Pentacle. 

19. 

Gules. 

20. 

Fleur-de-lis. 

21. 

Hated  Bothwell. 

22. 

Slogan. 

23. 

Pageant. 

24. 

Baldric. 

25. 

Turquois. 

26. 

Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  turquois. 

27. 

Speed  amain. 

28. 

Fontarabia. 

29. 

A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver. 

30. 

Legend. 

31. 

Cognizance. 

32. 

Write  out  eight  lines  beginning  "  High  minds  of  native  force 

ALGEBRA. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

1.  Define  1,  factor;  2,  root;  3,  power;  4,  exponent;  5,  negative  exponent. 
Illustrate  your  definition.  6,  term;  7,  co-efficient;  8,  similar  terms;  9,  degree 
of  a  term ;  10,  a  positive  fractional  exponent. 

2.  Divide  the  product  of — 

x3— 2x+l  and  x»— 3x+2  by  xs— 3xa-f-3x— 1. 

3.  Write  the  prime  factors  of — 

1.    rs+8x+15.     2.    x»-r-2x— 15.     3.  tx»— y*.     4      «*-J-y8 
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4.     Reduce  to  the  lowest  terms  by  the  use  of  the  G.  C.  D.— 

2x3+9x2+7x— 3 
3x3+5x2— 15x+4 

1a3+63i  la— 6l  la2+a&+b2l 


6.      Simplify- 


3-j-b3  >  la— b)  (a3+ab+l 

1  1 

1— a;        1+x 
1  1 

1      £C  1+0! 


7.  Factor  the  following  quantities  and  express  their  L.  C.  M. : 

ar*_4a;+3;  x*+x— 12;  x2— x— 20. 

fa+22/        x)        (x+2.y  x     ) 

8.  Simplify—         ] [-  -  V  -+  J 


PHILOSOPHY. 

ENGLISH  MIDDLE. 

FIKST   DIVISION. 

1.  In  a  hydrostatic  press  the  small  piston  has  a  diameter  of  one  inch,  and 
the  larger  piston  a  diameter  of  one  foot.  If,  by  means  of  a  lever,  a  man  exerts 
a  pressure  of  500  pounds  upon  the  smaller  piston,  what  is  the  total  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  end  of  the  large  piston? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  will  a  body  float  partly  above  the  surface  of 
the  water?  When  will  it  remain  stationary  at  any  point  when  immersed  in 
water?  When  will  it  sink?  How  much  water  will  a  floating  body  displace? 
How  much  weight  will  an  immersed  body  lose? 

3.  How  can  you  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  heavier  than 
water?  (3  cr.)  How  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid?  (3  cr. )  What  means 
are  used  by  wine  merchants  to  determine  the  strength  of  liquors?     (4  cr.) 

4.  Show  how  the  various  mechanical  powers  are  applied  in  the  moving  of 
houses  through  the  streets. 

5.  What  is  heat?  What  is  latent  heat?  What  is  specific  heat?  Name 
one  of  the  poorest  conductors  among  the  metals.  How  can  you  show  that 
heat  can  be  converted  into  motion?     Motion  into  heat? 

6.  Why  is  it  that  a  sign  with  gilded  letters,  across  the  street  from  a  burn- 
ing building,  was  charred  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  while  under  the  gilding  the 
wood  was  not  at  all  burned? 
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7.  How  many  cubic  inches  of  steam  will  five  cubic  inches  of  water  make 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere?  Explain  the  action  of  the  safety  valve 
attached  to  a  steam  boiler. 

8.  Explain  the  stereoscope. 

9.  What  are  Fraunhofer's  lines?  What  do  they  indicate?  How  may  light 
be  re-composed  when  decomposed  by  a  prism? 

10.  Describe  a  Leyden  jar  and  explain  its  use.  Why  is  only  one  wire 
needed  in  a  telegraph  line?  If  a  chain  consisting  of  alternate  links  of  silver 
and  platinum  be  made  to  connect  the  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery, 
why  is  it  that  the  platinum  links  will  glow  with  intense  heat  and  the  silver 
links  remain  dark? 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

(First  four  questions  same  as  First  Division.) 

5.  Give  three  laws  of  motion. 

6.  Give  two  important  laws  of  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 

7.  What  is  a  machine?  Name  four  sources  of  mechanical  power  and  the 
means  by  which  each  is  applied. 

8.  What  can  be  determined  by  the  Siren  of  Delatour?  Give  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  (1)  air  at  zero  centigrade;  (2)  water  at  zero  centigrade;  (3)  iron 
at  zero  centigrade.  What  circumstances  determine  the  pitch  of  a  tone  caused 
by  a  vibrating  string? 

9.  Explain  what  is  meant  bv  total  reflection,  and  give  a  familiar  example. 

10.  What  is  an  achromatic  prism?  What  causes  mirage?  How  was  the 
velocity  of  light  first  determined? 


MIDDLE  CLASSICAL. 


1.  Translate  into  Latin: 

Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  like  his  father,  favored  the  side  of  the  nobles.  But 
he  had  promised  the  Latins  and  allies  the  Roman  franchise,  a  measure  which 
had  always  displeased  the  Eoman  people,  and  which  they  violently  resisted. 
Drusus,  therefore,  had  resource  to  sedition  and  conspiracy.  A  secret  society 
was  formed,  which  was  bound  by  oath  to  obey  his  commands.  The  ferment 
increased  and  threatened  the  safety  of  the  State,  but  at  last  Drusus  was 
assassinated  in  his  own  house. 

2.  Translate  into  English: 

Quam  multos  scriptores  verum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum  ha- 
buisse  dicitur!  Atque  is  tamen,  quum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumnlum  adsti- 
tisset,    "O   fortunate,"   inqnit,    "  adolescens,    qui    tuso    virtutis    Homerum 
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prasconem  inveneris!  "  Et  vere;  nam,  nisi  Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus, 
qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset. 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  circumstances  of  the  oration  for  Archias,  and 
give  any  of  the  arguments  or  topics  of  it,  that  you  cau  recall. 

4.  Translate  into  English : 

Itaque,  C.  Cse3ar,  bellicse  tuaa  laudes  celebrabuntur  illse  quidem  non  solis 
nostris,  sed  pasne  omnium  gentium  Uteris  atque  Unguis,  nee  ulla  unquam 
setas  de  tuis  laudibus  conticescet:  sed  tamen  ejus  modi  resnescio  quo  modo 
etiam  quum  leguntur,  obstrepi  clamore  militum  videntur  et  tubarum  sono. 

5.  Tell  the  circumstances  of  the  oration  for  Marcellus. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

SENIORS. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.  What  is  chyle?  What  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  pancreatic  fluid? 
Where  is  the  sympathetic  nerve  system,  and  what  is  its  office? 

2.  What  condition  of  the  eye  causes  near-sighteduess,  and  how  may  it  be 
remedied?  What  conditions  of  the  organs  of  hearing  result  in  deafness,  par- 
tial or  complete? 

3.  State  three  points  of  difference  between  the  veins  and  the  arteries. 
What  is  the  pulmonary  system  of  circulation?     What  is  the  aorta? 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  perspiration?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  kidneys 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  perspiration? 

5.  Where  and  what  is  the  retina?  The  dura  mater?  The  duodenum?  The 
cerebrum?    The  larynx? 

6.  State  in  full  the  course  of  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food,  from  the 
intestines  to  its  entrance  into  the  circulation. 

7.  What  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  spinal  cord? 

8.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol? 

9.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  thigh-bone,  or  upper  arm-bone. 
10.     Give  five  important  rules  of  hygiene. 


JUNIOR    CLASS. 


ALGEBKA. 


1.     Define:  Factor,  Root,  Positive  Fractional  Exponent.     The  Reciprocal 
of  a  Quantity,  Coefficient.     (10  cr.) 
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2.  Write  out  the  rule  for  1st,  Multiplication  of  Monomials;  2d,  for  Division 
of  Monomials.     (G  cr.) 

3.  Define:  G.  C.  D.  (2  cr.);  L.  C.  M.  (2  cr.).  What  factors  make  up  the 
G.  C.  D.  (2  cr.);  what  the  L.  C.  M.?     (3  cr.) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Transformation,  1st,  in  Fractions;  2d,  in  Equations? 
(4  cr.) 

5.  What  are  Simultaneous  Equations?  What  is  Elimination?  How  many 
and  what  kinds  of  elimiuation  are  there?  Explain  the  method  of  elimination 
by  substitution.     (8  cr.) 

6.  Resolve  into  Prime  Factors: 

m  n 
x°— y*;  ar9+y9;  x8-[-2  xsj/'-[-,/;  x*m+2x  y  -j-y'ia;  a*— 62— c*+d*— 2(ad— be) 

(13  cr.) 

m 

7.  Simplify:  n  m* — n* 

"X" 


1  1  7)i3-{-n~ 


(10  cr.) 


8.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  equation : 

ay-\-bx^=c,  cx-{-az—b,  bz-\-cy=a.     (10  cr. ) 

9.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  equation  : 

(*-*-)  (x+f)-(x-5)(x+3)-^=0.     (10  cr.) 


CLASSICAL  SENIOK  AND  CLASSICAL  MIDDLE. 

KOMAN    HISTORY. 

1.  When  was  Rome  founded? 

2.  When  did  the  Republic  begin? 

3.  When  did  the  Empire  begin? 

4.  Who  was  the  first  king;  the  last? 

5.  Who  were  the  first  consuls? 

6.  In  whose  hands  was  the  supreme  power  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic? 

7.  Who  was  the  first  emperor? 

8.  Name  two  kings  whose  reigns  were  especially  important,  and  state 
what  their  reigns  were  remarkable  for. 

9.  For  what  purpose,  with  what  powers,  and  with  what  results  were  the 
Decemvirs  appointed? 

10.     Who  was  Pyrrhns?     How  did   he   happen   to   come   in  conflict  with 
Rome? 
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11.  How  did  Rome  get  Corsica  aud  Sardinia? 

12.  Who  were  iEmilius  Paulus,  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  Jugurtha,  Mith- 
ridates,  Cincinnatus,  Antiochus,  Caius  Duilius,  Pompey,  and  Antony?  Give 
some  account  of  each. 

13.  "Who  were  the  Gracchi?  With  what  families  were  they  connected, 
what  reforms  did  they  propose  aud  how  dtd  they  succeed? 

14.  Give  an  account  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons? 

15.  State  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus Caesar? 

16.  Dates  of — birth  of  Caesar,  Caasar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  battle  of  Philippi,  battle  of  Actium. 

17.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  civil  war? 

18.  On  what  occasion  and  by  whom  were  these  words  spoken:  "  Shall  I 
cut  the  anchors  of  the  ship  aud  make  you  master  of  the  Roman  world?" 
"You  ought  to  have  done  it  without  askiug  me." 

19.  Where  were  Gades,  Massilia,  Illyricum,  kingdom  of  Pontus. 


KHETOKIC. 
CLASSICAL  AND  ENGLISH  SENIOR. 

I.  Define  grammatical  purity;  good  use.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  you  use  in  your  definition  of  good  use. 

4.  What  are  barbarisms?     Give  examples. 

5.  What  are  Dr.  Campbell's  canons  in  cases  of  divided  usage? 

6.  What  is  the  solecism  in  each  of  the  following  examples:  1.  This  was 
a  remarkable  phenomena.  2.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  were  well  in- 
formed. 3.  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book  that  has,  is,  or 
shall  be  published.  4.  I  intended  to  have  told  you  of  your  fault.  5.  I 
think  we  will  have  rain. 

7.  Define  solecism. 

8.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words  used  properly:  de- 
cided, decisive,  exceptional,  exceptionable,  healthy,  healthful,  to  invent,  to 
discover,  I  confess,  I  admit. 

9.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  one  who  wishes  to  learn  to  speak 
and  to  write  well,  and  how  can  it  be  best  done? 

10.  What  does  your  author  say  of  the  importance  of  clearness? 

II.  What  does  he  say  of  the  vulgarity  of  fine  writing? 

12.  In  what  kinds  of  writing  are  requirements  of  rhetoric  answered  if  the 
language  is  clear?  When  must  force  be  added  to  clearness?  Give  an  illus- 
tration of  clearness  without  force. 

13.  Define  trope.  Define  and  illustrate  the  terms  personification,  meta- 
phor, simile. 
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14.  What  is  a  valuable  rule  regarding  the  number  of  words  that  should  be 
used  in  a  sentence? 

15.  "What  is  the  fault  of  using  too  few  words;  that  of  using  too  many? 

16.  Define  tautology,  redundancy,  verbosity. 

17.  What  are  periodic  and  what  loose  sentences,  and  what  objections  may 
be  made  to  each? 

18.  Briefly  explain  the  three  classes  of  arguments. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  burden  of  proof;  on  whom  does  it  rest? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  presumption? 


ENGLISH  SENIOR. 

MERCHANT     OF     VENICE. 

1.  Give  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  birth;  the  date  of  his  death. 

2.  About  what  time   is  the  play    supposed   to  have  been  written  and 
played? 

3.  What  two  distinct  stories  in  the  plot? 

4.  Where  is  the  scene  of  the  play  laid  and  in  what  particular  place  does 
it  open? 

5.  How,  briefly,  would  you  describe  the  character  of  Shylock,  of  Antonio, 
of  Gratiano,  of  Jessica? 

6.  Give  Portia's   estimate  of   Monsieur  Le  Bon,  of  the  young  English 
Baron,  of  the  young  German. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  argosy,  and  from  what  is  the  name  derived? 

8.  What  is  the  propiiety  of  the  use  of  the  word  "two-headed  Janus,"  in 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  used? 

9.  Why  does  Bassanio  compare  Belmont  to  Colchos's  strand? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  rialto? 

11.  "By  this  scimitar  that  slew  the  sophy."  What  is  meant  by  the 
sophy? 

12.  "  If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice,"  etc.     Explain  the  allusion. 

13.  "The patch  is  kind  enough."    Meaning  of  patch. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  Goodwins? 

15.  "Hard  food  for  Midas."  Propriety  of  the  adjective  hard  in  this  con- 
nection. 

16.  How  does  Shakespeare  use  the  word  "fond?  " 

17.  Launcelot  calls  Jessica's  father  Scylla,  and  her  mother  Charybdis. 
What  does  he  meau?     Explaiu  fully. 

18.  What  is  the  meaning 'of  the  italicized  words:  "  With  affection  won- 
drous sensible."  "So  have  I  addressed  me."  "You  should  have  been 
respective."     "  Moiety."     "  These  things  being  orderly  bestowed." 

19.  Reproduce,  in  substance,  the  court  scene. 

15 
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LITEEATUEE. 
FIRST  DIVISION. 

1.  Into  what  periods  may  American  Literature  be  divided? 

2.  "What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  first  two  periods,  and  the  causes 
that  produced  these? 

3.  State  the  condition  of  Literature  in  the  colonies,  and  the  causes. 

4.  Name  five  of  the  colleges  that  were  first  founded,  in  the  order  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  localities  where  founded. 

5.  State  the  names  of  writers  who  are  especially  distinguished  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  of  Literature :  poetry,  oratory,  history,  fiction,  politics — 
three  in  each. 

6.  "The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey.  I  could 
only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest  repeating  the  evening 
service  and  the  faint  responses  of  the  choir:  these  paused  for  a  time  and  all 
was  hushed."  From  what  author  is  this  extract  taken,  and  what  are  the 
peculiar  traits  of  his  writings? 

7.  "Nathaniel  Bumpo,"  commenced  the  judge,  making  the  customary 
pause.  The  old  hunter,  who  had  been  musing  again  with  his  head  on  the 
bar,  raised  himself,  and  cried,  with  a  prompt,  military  tone,  "Here." 

State  who  was  the  author  of  this  extract,  and  in  what  department  of  Lit- 
erature he  is  distinguished. 

8.  In  what  branches  of  Literature  are  the  following  named  writers  dis- 
tinguished: Edward  Everett,  E.  P.  Whipple,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Chas.  Sum- 
ner, Geo.  W.  Curtis,  James  Parton,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Francis  Parkman,  Thos. 
Buchanan  Read,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

9.  State  what  you  have  learned  about  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Mention 
some  of  his  works. 

10.  In  what  do  the  two  historians,  Bancroft  and  Hildreth,  differ? 

11.  Give  five  extracts  from  five  different  poets,  with  the  name  of  the  author 
of  each. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

1.  Into  what  periods  may  American  Literature  be  divided? 

2.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  first  two  periods,  and  the  causes 
that  produced  these? 

3.  State  the  condition  of  Literature  in  the  colonies,  and  the  causes? 
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4.  Name  five  of  the  colleges  that  were  first  founded,  in  the  order  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  localities  where  founded? 

5.  Give  a  careful  outline  of  the  poem,  Ambrose,  by  Lowell. 

6.  Give  five  extracts  from  different  poets,  stating  the  name  of  the  author. 

7.  From  the,  "Arsenal  at  Springfield,"  give  the  meanings  of  the  following 
words  and  phrases — "Misereri,"  "rings  the  Saxon  hammer,"  "  Cimbric 
forests,"  "Norseman's  song,"  "Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis,"  "diapa- 
son of  the  cannonade,"  "  touches  those  swift  keys." 

8.  From  "the  chambered  Nautilus,"  give  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words  and  phrases :  "unshadowed  main,"  "siren  sings,"  "living  gauze," 
"  irised  ceiling,"  "  sunless  crypt."    What  is  the  moral  of  the  poem? 

9.  State  the  authors  of  the  following:  "  The  American  Flag,"  "  Old  Iron- 
sides," "  Home,  sweet  home,"  "The  Present  Crisis,"  "  The  battle  Autumn 
of  1862,"  "The  Last  Leaf,"  "  Sheridan's  Eide,"  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," "  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

10.     Who  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  "Aladdin,"  and  what  is  the  moral  of 
it? 


GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
ZOOLOGY. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  process  of  digestion  in  man. 

2.  Name  the  absorbent  vessels,  tell  whence  each  derives  its  food,  and 
give  the  nature  of  that  food. 

3.  What  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  circulatory  system  of  verte- 
brates and  that  of  invertebrates? 

i.     Write  the  formula  showing  the  formation  of  the  blood  in  man. 

5.  Trace  the  development  of  the  heart  in  vertebrates,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  functions  of  each. 

7.  Give  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  natural  selection. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  causes   modifying   the  distribution   of  animals  ? 
Where  is  there  the  greatest  diversity  of  animal  life? 

9.  Give  five  characteristics  which  distinguish  mammals  from  all  other 
animals. 

10.     In  the  animal  kingdom  mention  the  tln-ee  kinds  of  organs  of  respira- 
tion, and  name  two  classes  of  animals  that  have  each  kind. 
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COMPOSITION. 

MIDDLE  CLASSES. 
Ten  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  excellence  of  a  sentence  depend? 

2.  Substitute  the  right  word: 

1.  The  attempt  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 

2.  By  the  observance  of  the  habits,  etc. 

3.  The  cold  day  was  followed  with  a  rain. 

4.  Favors  are  not  always  bestowed  to  the  most  deserving. 

5.  In  respect  of  this  matter,  I  think,  etc. 

3.  Give  an  example  of  five  misused  words. 

4.  Put  into  stilted  newspaper  form  the  following: 

But  the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,   in  spite  of  all  the  firemen 
could  do. 

5.  Define: 

1.     Redundancy.      2.     Tautology.      3.     Circumlocution.     4.     Style. 
5.     Unity. 

6.  Give  three  rules  for  unity;  two  for  clearness. 

7.  Correct  the  following: 

1.  They  laid  the  blame  only  on  us. 

2.  We  also  get  salt  from  the  ocean. 

3.  They  seemed  to  be  nearly  dressed  alike. 

4.  I  shall  grant  what  you  ask  readily. 

5.  I  like  htr  better  than  Mary. 

8.  Define  strength;  give  the  first  rule  and  illustrate  by  three  examples. 

9.  1.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  particular  terms  for  general 
terms.  2.  Of  a  statement  about  an  individual  object  rather  than  about  a 
class. 

10.     Rule  about  the  use  of  adjectives.     Give  three  illustrations. 


WORD    ANALYSIS. 

SENIORS. 

I.     Spelling  thirty  words,  one  credit  each. 

1.  Chenille.  7.  Porphyry. 

2.  Crochet.  8.  Pharmacy. 

3.  Guipure.  9.  Labyrinth. 

4.  Hauteur.  10.  Glycerine. 

5.  Matinee.  11.  Ecstatic. 

6.  Ricochet.  12.  Chlorophyl. 
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13.  Protege. 

14.  Rendezvous. 

15.  Parvenu. 

16.  Revenue. 

17.  Escritoire. 

18.  Connoisseur. 

19.  Asphyxia. 

20.  Symmetry. 

21.  Pyrites. 

II.     Define  twenty  -words,  one  credit  each. 

1.  Triphthong. 

2.  Apothegm. 

3.  Cataclysm. 

4.  Cynosure. 

5.  Euphemism. 

6.  Hypnotic. 

7.  Metaphor. 

8.  Ophicleide. 

9.  Protoplasm. 
10.  Pseudonym. 


22.  Diphthong. 

23.  Phthisis. 

24.  Hemorrhage. 

25.  Apostasy. 

26.  Purlieu. 

27.  Plaintiff. 

28.  Barege. 

29.  Croquet. 

30.  Emeute. 

11.  Pneumatics. 

12.  Selenite. 

13.  Synonym. 

14.  Synthesis. 

15.  Strabismus. 

16.  Poignant." 

17.  Resume. 

18.  Coterie. 

19.  Eeveille. 

20.  Cicatrice. 


III.     Synonyms,  50  cr. 

Twelve  words  at  4  cr.  each;  one  at  2. 
Define  each  and  discriminate: 

1.  Act,  deed. 

2.  Work,  labor. 

3.  Distinguish  between  civility  and  politeness. 

4.  Distinguish  between  malignant  and  malicious. 

5.  Allow,  permit. 

6.  Remember,  recollect. 

7.  Informant,  informer. 

8.  Humor,  wit. 

9.  Character,  reputation. 

10.  Enormous,  immense. 

11.  Unbelief,  disbelief. 

12.  Do,  perform. 

13.  Give  five  Teutonic  prefixes  and  five  Teutonic  suffixes,  with  the  force 
of  each. 


SENIOR    AND     MIDDLE    CLASSES. 

Twenty  Questions,  Half  Credit  Each. 

To  be  counted  in  with  Written  Arithmetic  as  ten  credits  or  the  tenth  ques- 
tion.    Time — Exactly  ten  minutes,  allowing  %  minute,  more  or  less,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  question.  Begin  when  the  hell  strikes  and  take  up 
the  papers  when  it  strikes  a  second  time.  Require  every  scholar  to  cover  her 
answers  as  she  writes  them. 

1.  Bo't  150  doz.  eggs;  16%  %  were  bad;  how  many  were  eatable? 

2.  What  %  of  f  is  %? 

3.  15  is  25  %  of  what? 

4.  What  number  diminished  by  20  %  of  itself  gives  40? 

5.  Bo't  cloth  at  $5  a  yd.,  sold  it  at  §6;  %  of  gain? 

6.  By  selling  land  at  $  150  an  acre,  I  lose  25  %;  how  must  I  sell  it  to  gain 
40%? 

7.  Interest  of  $1,000  for  2  yrs.,  3  mos.,  at  10  %. 

8.  At  6  %  find  interest  of  $5  for  2  yrs.,  8  mos. 

9.  Divide  18  by  f . 

10.  How  many  minutes  in  3±  of  a  day? 

11.  Ft.  in  40  rds. 

12.  Rds.  in  %  of  a  mile. 

13.  In.  of  surface  in  a  oube  whose  edge  is  8  inches. 

14.  Sq.  root  of  2,500. 

15.  Inches  in  2  metres. 

16.  Divide  .25  by  .05. 

17.  Write  in  decimal  form  %  %. 

18.  $1,500  is  75  %  of  what? 

19.  What  number  plus  %  of  itself  =  21? 

20.  Cost  of  16  yds.  of  cloth  @  6%  cts.  a  yd. 


CHEMISTRY 

SENIORS. 


1.  Describe  the  elements  which  compose  water. 

2.  Name  in  the  order  of  their  abundance  five  elements  and  give  their 
atomic  weights. 

3.  Describe  a  chemical  reaction  common  in  the  kitchen. 

4.  What  is  soda  water?  aqua  ammonia?  common  salt?  rouge?  saleratus? 

5.  Name  substances  that  may  be  used  to  obtain:    hydrogen;  oxygen; 
carbonic  acid;  chlorine. 

6.  Give  the  properties  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,   and  car- 
bonic acid. 

7.  Name  the  products  formed  by  burning  carbon,   hydrogen,  sulphur, 
iron,  and  kerosene. 

8.  Name  five  elements  found  uncombined  in  nature. 

9.  What  is  the  proportion  of  metal  in  iron  rust? 

10.    What  abundant  substance  contains   calcium?   aluminum?   chlorine? 
hydrogen?  silicon? 
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GRAMMAR. 

SENIOKS. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.  Define: 

1.  Etymology. 

2.  A  grammatical  form. 

3.  Case. 

4.  Nominative  case. 

5.  A  collective  noun. 

6.  An  abstract  noun. 

7.  A  relative  pronoun. 

8.  A  limiting  adjective. 

9.  Comparison. 

10.  The  complement  of  a  verb. 

11.  Voice. 

12.  Mood. 

13.  Tense. 

14.  The  potential  mood. 

15.  Conjugation. 

16.  The  progressive  form. 

17.  A  preposition. 

18.  A  co-ordinate  conjunction. 

19.  The  passive  voice. 

20.  A  gerund.     (1%  credits  each.) 

2.  Parse  very  briefly  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below. 

2.  Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge  or  death — the  watch-word  and  reply. 

3.  Society  is  composed  of  two  classes,  debtors  and  creditors. 

4.  The  creditor  never  becomes  the  object  of  pity. 

3.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  the  adverbial  objective. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  a  predicate  nominative  and  the  present 
potentive  of  the  verb  become. 

3.  A  complex  sentence  with  an  objective  clause. 

4.  A  sentence  containing  an  appositive. 

5.  A  sentence  containing  a  pair  of  correlative  conjunctions. 

4.  Give  short  sentences  containing — 

1.  The  past  perfect,  indicative,  progressive  form  of  the  verb  walk. 

2.  The  past  perfect,  potential,  passive  of  the  verb  complete. 

3.  The  present  subjunctive  of  the  verb  rise. 

4.  The  future  perfect,  indicative,  passive  of  the  verb  finish. 

5.  The  present,   indicative,   passive,    progressive  form   of  the  verb 
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punish. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following: 

Awake,  befall,  forbear,  hide,  prove,  shear,  smite,  weave,  swear,  swing. 

6.  (a)     From  what  are  most  adverbs  derived? 
(6)     Define  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

7.  (a)     Write  the  possessive  plural  of  halo,  money,  story,  cherub. 

(b)     "Write  the   plurals   of    court-martial,    cupful,    inan-servant,    Mr. 
Brown,  Louisa. 

8.  Correct — 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  whose  hat  this  is. 

2.  When  will  we  meet  again? 

3     He  not  only  ought  but  must  succeed. 

4.  Who  did  you  say  you  met  to-day? 

5.  Those  two  works  are  here  compared  with  one  another. 


GEOMETRY. 

SENIORS. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.  Define — 

1.  Geometry. 

2.  A  plane. 

3.  A  regular  polygon. 

4.  A  scalene  triangle. 

5.  A  trapezoid, 

6.  An  axiom. 

7.  A  problem. 

8.  An  arc. 

9.  A  sector. 

10.     An  inscribed  angle. 

2.  Prove  that  "  in  an  isosceles  triangle  the  angles  opposite  the  equal  sides 
are  equal." 

3.  State  four  propositions  where  two  triangles  are  proved  to  be  "equal  in 
all  their  parts." 

4.  (a)     How  many  equal  straight  lines  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point 

to  a  given  straight  line. 
(b)     If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  what  is  the  exterior  angle 
equal  to? 

5.  Prove  that  "  the  product  of  the  extremes  in  a  proportion  is   equal  to 
the  product  of  the  means." 

6.  Given  the  following  premises,  state  the  conclusions: 

1.     A  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  radius  at  its  outer  extremity. 
(What  follows?) 
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2.     In  a  triangle  a  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  one  side. 

7 .  Show  how  you  can  find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle. 

8.  Show  how  a  line  may  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 

9.  Prove  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides. 

10.  (a)     How  do  we  measure  the  relative  size  of  angles? 
(b)     What  is  the  measure  of  an  inscribed  angle? 


RHETORIC. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

1.  What  does  Aristotle  make  the  very  essence  of  Rhetoric  to  consist  of? 
Explain. 

2.  Define  the  most  important  quality  of  style  and  give  some  rules  for  at- 
taining it. 

3.  Point  out  and  define  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  make 
the  needed  corrections: 

(1.)     Miss  B.  wrote  on  the  oppressure  of  the  poor,  while  she  was  in  our 

class. 
(2.)     Hoping  that  I  will  soon  hear  from  you,  believe  me  yours  truly. 
(3.)     We  would  be  mistaken  if  we  suppose  wealth  and  rank  exempt  from 

care. 
(4.)     Turn  out  the  coffee. 
(5.)     Sbe  recited  fluently  which  she  had  not  done  for  a  week. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech,  and  for  what  purposes  are  they 
employed? 

5.  In  figurative  language  when  should  the  simile  be  preferred  to  the 
metaphor?  When  should  it  be  placed  before  the  object  it  illustrates  and  when 
after  the  object? 

6.  Define  clearness,  and  give  Quintilian's  rule  for  securing  it. 

7.  Define  antithesis.  What  is  gained  by  its  use?  Give  one  quoted  ex- 
ample, and  one  original  one. 

8.  Name  5  words  that  are  apt  to  be  used  improperly.  Give  the  correct  and 
incorrect  meaning. 

9.  What  is  the  ideal  arrangement  of  words? 

10.     Define  Tautology,  Circumlocution,  Redundancy,  and  Verbosity. 
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LITEBATURE. 

MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 

Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  I.     State  the  source  of  this  play. 

II.    How  is  it  ranked  among  Shakespeare's  plays?    Why? 

2.  I.    In  what  century  are  the  characters  represented  as  living? 
II.     What  was  the  condition  of  Venice  at  this  time? 

III.  Who  was  the  Duke  that  presided  in  the  Trial  Scene? 

IV.  What  was  the  "  Rialto  "  ? 

3.  I.     Outline  the  character  of  Shylock. 

II.     Show  his  strongest  trait  by  a  quotation. 

4.  I.     Give  two  prominent  traits  of  Portia's  character. 

II.     Quote  a  passage  to  show  Portia's  conception  of  wifehood. 

5.  What  meaning  is  given  in  this  play  to  the  following  words: 

1,  Suited;  2,  Patch;  3,  Gear;  4,  Condition;  5,  Danger. 

6.  I.     Quote  a  circumlocution  for  "  frigid  zone." 

II.     Quote  a  passage   showing  the  condition   upon   which   Antonio 
promised  Bassanio  help. 

III.  Quote  to  show  what  Gratiano  regarded  as  the  reason  why  men 

talk  little. 

IV.  Qiiote  to  prove  that  Shylock  thought  Antonio  had  treated  him 

with  contempt. 
V.     Quote  to  show  why  Shylock  accepted  the  invitation  to  sup  with 
Bassanio. 

7.  Parse  the  italicized  words: 

I.     "  Fareicell  mistress;  nothing  else." 
II.     "And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot." 
III.     And  so  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me. 

8.  I.     What  is  meant  by,  "  Hard  food  for  Midas." 

II.     "See  to  my  home,  left  in  the  fearful  guard  of  an  unthrifty  knave." 
Meaning  of  "an  unthrifty  knave,"  of  "  fearful." 
III.     "  I  had  rather  to  be  married."     1,  Is  had  rather  good  English? 
2,   What  of  the  infinitive  to  be  married? 

9.  "  For  here  I  ves&for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road." 

Explain  peculiarities  in  the  words  italicized. 

10.     Write  and  punctuate  the  best  quotation  of  not  less  than  eight   or  ten 
lines  that  you  can  recall. 
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SENIOR  CLASSES. 
100  Credits. 

I. 

1.  What  traces  of  the  Celtic  element  in  our  language? 

2.  How  did  the  Teutonic  basis  come  into  our  language? 

3.  Ditto  the  Norman-French? 

II. 

1 .  Why  is  Chaucer  styled  the  father  of  English  poetry? 

2.  What  is  the  plan  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  ? 

3.  Name  ten  of  the  characters  introduced. 

4.  At  what  period  did  Spenser  write? 

5.  Plan  of  the  " Fairie  Queen." 

III. 

1.  Quote  an  opinion  about  Milton's  poetry. 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Milton  write  "Paradise  Lost  "  ? 

3.  Of  what  did  Milton's  prose  writings  treat? 

4.  Mention  the  leading  topics  of  two  books  of  "Paradise  Lost." 

5.  Give  a  short  quotation  from  Milton. 

IV. 

1 .  Character  of  the  age  in  which  Pope  wrote. 

2.  Merits  and  defects  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

3.  What  writers  were  cotemporaries  of  Addison? 

4.  Character  of  Addison's  prose. 

5.  Quote  an  opinion  about  Addison. 

V. 

1.  Quote  an  opinion  about  Goldsmith. 

2.  Name  five  of  his  works. 

3.  His  personal  traits. 

4.  What  revolution  did  Scott  make  in  literary  taste? 

5.  What  reverse  did  Scott  meet  with  and  how  did  he  bear  it? 

VI. 

1.  Why  is  Mrs.  Browning  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  poets? 

2.  Merits  and  defects  of  Coleridge. 

3.  His  three  popular  poems. 

VII. 

1.    Who  are  the  two  leading  characters  of  Vanity  Fair  and  what  does  each 
represent? 
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2.     Name  five  of  Thackery's  works  and  state  the  general  estimate  of  two 
of  them. 

VIII. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Dickens'  works. 

2.  Of  his  works  which  you  have  read,  which  do  yon  like  best,  and  why? 

IX. 

1.  What  is  said  about  Macaulay's  History  of  England? 

2.  "What  about  his  style? 

X. 

Give  a  ten  lines'  sketch  of  Charles  Lamb. 


WORD    ANALYSIS. 
SENIORS. 

1.  Spell  and  define  five  words  relating  to  "  government." 

2.  Spell  and  define  five  words  relating  to  "art." 

3.  Make  a  list  of  ten  words  from  the  generic  term  "  charjge." 

4.  Define:      1.      Idiom.       2.      Synonym.       3.      Mortgage.       4.      Coin. 
5.     Dogma. 

5.  Give  the  Latin  infinitive  and  supine  of  tbe  verb  meaning  to  thrust,  and 
make  a  list  of  eight  derivatives. 

6.  Name  twenty  Latin  root-verbs,  giving  the  present  infinitive  and  the 
signification. 

7.  1.     Give  the  exact  word  meaning,    "an  equal  interchange  of  rights 
and  privileges." 

2.  Give  the  exact  word  meaning,  "the  art  of  exchanging  back  and 
forth." 

3.  Give  the  exact  word  meaniDg,  "  regular  change  in  succession  from 
one  thing  to  another." 

4.  Give  the  exact  word  meaning,   "a  place  in  which  different  kinds 
of  trees  are  cultivated." 

5.  Give  the  exact  word  meaning,  "  a  medicine  for  alleviating  pain." 

8.  1.     Analyze  the  following  words: 

1.     Colloquial.     2.     Reorganize.      3.     Punctuation.     4.     Transpose. 
5.     Advice. 
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2.     Give  the  roots  of  the  following  words: 

1.  Accurate.  2.  Chapter.  3.  Dominate.  4.  Immense. 
5.  Dislocate.  6.  Native.  7.  Complement.  8.  Apprehend.  9.  Collect, 
10.     Oblige. 

9.     1.     Give  and  define  five  technical  terms  relating  to  dressmaking;  five 
to  cooking. 

Give  and  define  five  terms  relating  to  commerce;  five  to  soldiers. 
10.     Underline  the  words  derived  from  the  Latin  in  the  following;  give  the 
roots  of  those  words  and  the  meaning  of  the  roots: 

"The  fortitude  of  the  man  was  shown  during  his  excruciating  suffer- 
ings; and  his  magnanimity  in  his  determination  to  prevent  his  persecutors 
from  enduring  the  consequences  which  their  actions  deserved." 


ARITHMETIC. 

SENIOR  CLASSES. 
Nine  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     What  number  increased  by  33%  per  cent,  of  itself  is  eqrxal  to  816? 
(6)     Find  the  cost  of  grain   sold  at  $0.96  a  bushel  at  a  gain  of  28 

per  cent. 

2.  (a)  A  man  having  a  yearly  income  of  $5,000,  spends  25  per  cent,  of 
it  the  first  year,  20  per  cent,  the  second  year,  30  per  cent,  the  third  year;  how 
much  does  he  save  in  three  years? 

(b)     $18%  is  14  per  cent,  of  what? 

3.  (a)     1.     Define  consignor. 

2.  Define  broker. 

3.  Define  net  proceeds. 

4.  Define  ratio. 

5.  Define  proportion. 

(b)  I  send  $2,506.25  to  my  broker  to  invest  in  wheat  at  $1.25  per 
bushel,  taking  out  %  of  1  per  cent,  commission;  how  many  bushels  will  he 
buy? 

4.  Interest  of  $9,675  at  7  per  cent,  for  2  yrs.,  10  mos.,  15  days. 

5.  Interest  of  $750  for  2£  mos.  at  1%  per  cent,  per  month. 

6.  If  12  men  can  cut  92  cds.  of  wood  in  32  days,  working  10  hrs.  a  day, 
how  many  cords  can  45  men  cut  in  24  days,  working  8  hrs.  a  day?  (by  pro- 
portion.) 
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7.  A  square  field  contains  10  acres;  find  length  of  one  side. 

8.  Find  the  length  of  the  edge  of  a  cubical  bin  containing  150  bushels, 
2,150.42  cu.  in.  to  the  bushel. 

(Take  any  two  of  these.) 

9.  Find— 

(a)     The  area  of  a  circle  432  yds.  in  diameter. 

(6)     The  diameter  of  a  circle  containing  38.4846  sq.  rds. 

(c)  Convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  -whose  altitude  is  5  ft.  and  whose  cir- 
cumference is  12  ft. 

(d)  The  surface  of  a  sphere  24  ft.  in  diameter. 


QUESTIONS  USED   IN   THE   SEMI-ANNUAL    EXAMINA- 
TION OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1878. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  , 


MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


EVANGELINE. 


1.  State,  briefly,  the  historical  facts  upon  which  this  poem  is  founded. 

2.  Define—].  Missed.  2.  Primeval.  3.  Upharsin.  4.  Curfew.  5. 
Anchorite. 

3.  Quote  two  metaphors,  two  similes,  and  one  example  of  personification. 

4.  Name  the  five  principal  characters  in  the  poem,  and  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  one. 

5.  Quote  from  four  to  ten  lines  from  the  poem,  selecting  what  you  think 
finest,  and  point  out,  briefly,  any  marked  beauties. 

6.  "What  is  meant  by — 1.  The  "  Solstice  of  summer?"  2.  The  "  Sign  of 
the  scorpion?"  3.  The  "  Fata  morgana?"  4.  "Angelus?"  5.  The  Prod- 
igal Son?" 

7.  Quote  a  few  lines  showing  when  Evangeline's  beauty  was  greatest. 
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8.  What  are  the  lessons  that  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  teaches? 

9.  '!  And,  as  she  looked  around, 

She  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  hand  on  many  a  heart, 
Had  healed  it  forever." 

1.  Analyze  this  sentence. 

2.  Parse  as;  laying;  and  dispose  of  many  a. 

10.  Quote  what  you  think  the  finest  line  in  the  poem. 


GRAMMAR 

1.     Define: 


1. 

Etymology. 

2. 

A  grammatical  form. 

3. 

Case. 

4. 

Nominative  case. 

5. 

A  collective  noun. 

6. 

An  abstract  noun. 

7. 

A  relative  pronoun. 

8. 

A  limiting  adjective. 

9. 

Comparison. 

10. 

The  complement  of  a  verb. 

11. 

Voice. 

12. 

Mood. 

13. 

Tense. 

14. 

The  potential  mood. 

15. 

Conjugation. 

16. 

The  progressive  form. 

17. 

A  preposition. 

18. 

Co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

19. 

The  passive  voice. 

20. 

A  gerund. 

(a) 

Give  examples  of — 

1.    A  defective  verb. 

2.     A  redundant  verb. 

3.     An  impersonal  verb. 

4.     A  cardinal  numeral. 

5.     A  subordinate  conjunction. 

(b) 

Give  three  uses  of  an  infinitive. 

(c) 

How  is  the  passive  voice  formed. 
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3.  Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  But  as  an  adverb. 

2.  That  as  a  relative. 

3.  Any  as  an  adverb. 

4.  Above  as  an  adjective. 

5.  As  as  a  pronominal  or  a  relative. 

4.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beside  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

5.  Give  the  plurals  of  man-servant,  cupful,  cherub,  analysis,  money,  Mr. 
Smith,  Louisa,  datum,  bureau,  radius. 

6.  Analyze  the  stanza  in  No.  4. 

7.  Write  short  sentences  containing — 

1.  Present  indicative,  passive,  progressive  form  verb  walk. 

2.  Past  perfect,  potential,  passive  of  decide. 

3.  Present,  subjunctive  of  rise. 

4.  Future  perfect,  indicative,  passive  of  discover. 

5.  The  word  sighing  used  as  in  three  ways. 

8.  Correct,  if  wrong: 

1.  Scholars  like  you  and  I  know  that  well  enough. 

2.  How  those  three  love  each  other ! 

3.  If  I  went  there  now  I  should  fiud  him. 

4.  You  cannot  go  without  you  are  well  prepared  to  do  so 

5.  I  shall  be  through  my  task  soou. 


ALGEBRA. 

MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

100  Credits — 5  Questions,  18  Credits  each;  6th  Question,  10  Credits. 

I.     What  two  numbers  are  to  each  other'as  3  to  7,  and  the  difference  of 
the  squares  is  1450? 

II.     1.     When  is  a  trinomial  a  perfect  square? 

2.  Define  pure  and  affected  quadratics? 

3.  What  is  tbe  root  of  an  equation? 
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III.  A  shepherd  bought  as  many  sheep  as  cost  him  $240,  and  after  reserv- 
ing 15  of  the  number  sold  the  remainder  for  $216,  gaining  40  cent?  a  head  on 
the  number  sold.     How  many  sheep  did  he  buy? 

z+</=1125     ) 

IV.  >  Find  the  value  of  x  and  y. 
x2— y2=1125  ) 

r+y=12     ) 

V.  V  Find  the  value  of  x  and  </. 
z2+/=24  ) 

VI.  Five  numbers  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  product  of  the  first 
and  third  is  5  and  of  the  second  and  fourth  is  21.     What  are  the  numbers? 


MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  Define:    I,  root;  II,  radical;  III,  power;  IV,  involution;  V,  a  surd. 

ix+^=14) 

2.  >•  Find  x  and  y. 

3.  Says  Miss  Brown  to  Miss  Thompson,  "  Give  me  $100  of  your  money 
and  I  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you  have."  Miss  Thompson  replies, 
"  Give  me  $100  of  your  money  and  I  shall  have  twice  as  much  as  you  have." 
How  much  money  has  each? 

4.  Almira's  age  is  double  that  of  Belle's;  Belle's  is  triple  that  of  Caroline's, 
and  the  sum  of  all  their  ages  is  140  years.  What  is  the  age  of  each  young 
Miss? 

5.  What  fraction  is  that  to  the  numerator  of  which  if  4  be  added  the  value 
is  £;  but  if  7  be  added  to  the  denominator  the  value  is  £. 

6.  Expand  by  the  binomial  theorem  (a+i)10. 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of — 

«a— 6a6c+15aV—  20a3c3+15a2c4— 6ac6+c6. 

8.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

(— x6— 3x5+5ar3— 3x— 1). 

S     __  3 

9.  I.     Divide   \/x   by  j/x 

6    

II.     Multiply  l/  2  by  j/  2 
III.     Add  3i/3a*.«  and  ai/48aT 
10.     Cube  root  of  2,048,383. 
16 
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ABITHMETIC. 

MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

I. 

829764 
258632 
989768 
759827 
886578 
924759 

From  the  sum   subtract  7892159;  multiply  the  remainder  by  9007.6,  and 
divide  by  7.08. 
N.  B.     No  credits  whatever  unless  the  final  answer  is  exact. 

II. 

Give  an  exact  analytical  demonstration  of — 

1.  Multiplying  f  by  |. 

2.  f-M. 

N.  B.    No  credits  for  the  answer  whatever  unless  the  analytical  demonstra- 
tion is  complete. 

III. 

17  %  of  252  is  20  %  of  what? 

IV. 

H  %  of  5h  is  66|  %  of  what? 

V. 

If  I  buy  a  house  and  lot  for  $960  and  sell  it  for  $1150.50  what  per  cent,  do 
I  make? 

VI. 

Find  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  field  74  rods  by  32£. 

VII. 
Find  the  area  in  acres. 
How  many  feet  around  the  field? 

VIII. 
Square  root  of  58.1406£. 

IX. 
Cube  root  of  .091125. 

X. 
Find  the  dimensions  of  a  cube  that  has  the  same  volume  as  a  box  2  feet  8 
inches  long,  2  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  4  inches  high. 
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HISTOKY. 

MIDDLE  CLASSES. 
Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  1.     What  are  the  historical  races  of  Europe? 
2.     When  does  modern  history  begin? 

2.  1.     When  was  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory? 
2.     When  did  the  Saracens  capture  Constantinople? 

3.  What  of  Charlemagne  and  his  empire? 

4.  What  causes  led  to  the  downfall  of  feudalism? 

5.  1.     Object  of  the  Crusades? 

2.  When  was  the  first? 

3.  The  last? 

4.  Five  great  leaders? 

5.  Results? 

6.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Dark  Ages?" 
2.  Why  so  called? 

7.  1.  When  was  England  conquered  by  the  Normans? 

2.     Effect  upon  English  manners,  customs,  and  institutions? 

8.  How  came  the  Church  of  England  to  be  established? 

9.  1.     Give  a  short  account  of  the  "  Great  Armada." 
2.     Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

10.     1.  Inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

2.  Inventor  of  the  steam  engine. 

3.  Inventor  of  locomotives. 

4.  Inventor  of  steamboat. 

5.  Inventor  of  modern  printing. 


WORD    ANALYSIS. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 
Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  Give  the  Latin  equivalent  for — 

1.     To  hear.     2.     To  sift.     3.     To  run.     4.    To  lead.     5.     To  prove. 
Give  two  words  derived  from  each  of  the  roots  named. 

2.  Write  the  Latin  forms  of  the  following  words: 

To  give;   to  bear;  to  speak;  to  fill;  to  prick;  head;  heart;  master; 
clear;  day. 

3.  Analyze: 

1.     Equinox.       2.      Fortitude.       3.      Memento.       4.      Magnificence. 
5.     Malefactor. 
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4.  Give  the  root-meaning  and  secondary  or  current  signification  of — 

1.  Casual.  2.  Cursory.  3.  Eloquence.  4.  Transport  (u).  5. 
Punctuation.  6.  Respectable.  7.  Incarnate.  8.  Excruciating.  9.  Lo- 
comotive.    10.     Partial. 

5.  Give  the  current  signification  of  each  of  the  following  words,   and 
illustrate  by  a  sentence: 

1.     Edict.     2.     Infectious.     3.    Loquacity.     4.    Soluble.     5.    Statue. 

6.  Give  analysis  and  definition  of — 

1.  Immutable.  2.  Recognize.  3.  Oracle.  4.  Competition.  5. 
Export  {n). 

7.  Give  five  Latin  noun-roots,  their  meaning,  and  two  words  derived 
from  each. 

8      Give  the  exact  definition  of — 

1.   Dialect.     2.    Letters.     3.    Eulogium. 
9.     Give  the  Latin  equivalents  of — 

1.     Bone.     2.     Country.     3.     Sea.     4. 
Give  two  words  from  each  root. 
10.     Give  definitions  of — 

1.  Republic.  2.  Panacea.  3.  Coin.  4.  "The  bench."  5.  Idiom. 
6.     Materialism.     7.     Peroration.      8.     Rhetoric.     9.     Studio.     10.     Specie. 


4.    Science.     5.    Currency. 
Drowsiness.     5.     City. 


SECOND  SET. 


I.     Spelling — Filteen  words,  one  credit  each. 


Telephone, 

Sclerotic, 

Photosphere, 

None, 

Ophicleide, 


Parallax, 

Eclectic, 

Diaphragm, 

Chimera, 

Bronchia, 


Aneurism, 

Trapeze, 

Typhoon, 

Cataplasm, 

Bucolic. 


II.     Defining — Fifteen  words,  one  credit  each. 

Anachronism,  Monolith, 

Tympanum,  Lymphatic, 

Tetanus,  Idiom, 

Neophite,  Telescope, 

Parasite,  Horoscope, 


Homonym, 

Acme, 

Cynic, 

Chronic, 

Macron. 


III.  Greek  prefixes — Twenty  credits.     Define  each  prefix,  give  its  force,  a 
word,  and  define  the  word. 

An,  a,  apo,  cata,  dia,  epi,  hypo,  meta,  peri,  syn. 

IV.  Greek  roots — Give  force  of  each  root  and  two  words  for  examples; 
italicize  root  in  each  word. 

Aer,  theos,  chroma,  doxa,  gamos,  graph,  helios,  hieros,  idios,  phrasis. 
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SPELLING  AND  DEFINING. 


MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


Eighty  Credits. 

1. 

Plaintiff. 

41. 

Scarlatina. 

2. 

Sortie. 

42. 

Convalescence, 

3. 

Truffle. 

43. 

Precocity. 

4. 

Bizarre. 

44. 

Verbosity. 

5. 

Croquet. 

45. 

Trisyllable. 

6. 

Chenille. 

46. 

Resuscitate. 

7. 

Pirouette. 

47. 

Obstreperous. 

8. 

Kepartee. 

48. 

Exonerate. 

9. 

Etiquette. 

49. 

Accommodate. 

10. 

Rendezvous. 

50. 

Caterpillar. 

11. 

Literateur. 

51. 

Supersede. 

12. 

Styptic. 

52. 

Remittance. 

13. 

Anodyne. 

53. 

Proboscis. 

14. 

Bronchia. 

54. 

Mosquito. 

15. 

Chlorophyl. 

55. 

Vaccinate. 

16. 

Chrysalis. 

56. 

Vacillate. 

17. 

Cyncism. 

57. 

Tyrannize. 

18. 

Diaphragm. 

58. 

Separate. 

19. 

Ellipsis. 

59. 

Scintillate. 

20. 

Glycerine. 

60. 

Phaeton. 

21. 

Hemorrhage. 

61. 

Crystalline. 

22. 

Hygiene. 

62. 

Aqueduct. 

23. 

Liturgy. 

63. 

Alcohol. 

24. 

Miasma. 

61. 

Impugn. 

25. 

Ophicleide. 

65. 

Lachrymose. 

26. 

Paradigm. 

66. 

Resume. 

27. 

Paroxysm. 

67. 

Complaisance. 

28. 

Pharmacy. 

68. 

Parvenu. 

29. 

Pleurisy. 

69. 

Apocryphal. 

3D. 

Papyrus. 

70. 

Labyrinth. 

31. 

Synonym. 

71. 

Logarithm. 

32. 

Symphony. 

72. 

Lymphatic. 

33. 

Syllogism. 

73. 

Licorice. 

34. 

Strabismus. 

74. 

Pharynx. 

35. 

Telephone. 

75. 

Rhubarb. 

36. 

Phonograph. 

76. 

Mnemonics. 

37. 

Anonymous. 

77. 

Proselyte. 

38. 

Apostasy. 

78. 

Prophesy. 

39. 

Asphyxia. 

79. 

Pneumonia. 

40. 

Anathema. 

80. 

Rhapsody. 
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DEFINING. 


Twenty  Words,  One  Credit  Each. 


81.  Acme. 

82.  Arctic. 

83.  Archives. 

84.  Cynic. 

85.  Chronic. 

86.  Comma. 

87.  Cosmos. 

88.  Diphthong. 

89.  Logic. 

90.  Nomad. 


91.  Parsley. 

92.  Physics. 

93.  Planet. 

94.  Sarcasm. 

95.  Tropic. 

96.  Thermal. 

97.  Theist. 

98.  Pseudo. 

99.  Oyster. 
100.  Stigma. 


HISTORY. 


MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


1.  1.  What  are  the  historical  races  of  Europe? 
2.  When  does  modern  history  begin? 

2.  1.  When  was  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory? 
2.  When  did  the  Saracens  capture  Constantinople? 

3.  What  of  Charlemagne  and  his  empire? 

4.  What  causes  led  to  the  downfall  of  feudalism? 

5.  1.  Object  of  the  Crusades? 

2.  When  was  the  first? 

3.  The  last? 

4.  Results? 

5.  Five  great  leaders? 

6.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Dark  Ages?" 
2.  Why  so  called? 

7.  1.  When  was  England  conquered  by  the  Normans? 

2.  Effect  upon  English  manners,  customs,  and  institutions. 

8.  How  came  the  Church  of  England  to  be  established? 

9.  1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  "  Great  Armada." 
2.  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

10.     1.  Inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

2.  Of  the  steam  engine. 

3.  Of  locomotives. 

4.  Of  steamboats. 

5.  Of  modern  printing. 
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PHYSICAL  GrEOGKAPHY. 

MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

1.  1.  Form  of  the  earth. 

2.  Proofs  of  the  earth's  rotundity. 

3.  Motions  of  the  earth. 

4.  What  are  caused  by  the  earth's  revolution? 

5.  Distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun? 

2.  1.  Define  equator. 

2.  Meridians. 

3.  Elliptic. 

4.  Continent. 

5.  Mountain. 

3.  1.  Give  relative  proportion  of  land  and  water. 

2.  Contrast  between  the  northern  and  southern  land  masses. 

3.  Two  laws  of  the  vertical  arrangement  of  the  land. 

4.  State  the  main  uses  of  mountains. 

5.  The  table  lands  of  Asia  include  what  part  of  the  entire  continent? 

4.  1.  Name  the   great  plains  in  Asia,   Europe,    North  America,   South 
America. 

2.  Causes  of  currents. 

3.  Name  the  five  chief  currents. 

4.  General  law  of  the  direction  of  currents. 

5.  Use  of  currents. 

5.  1.  Causes  of  the  Trade  Winds. 

2.  Chief  causes  that  affect  temperature. 

3.  Name  the  great  earthquake  districts. 

4.  In  distribution,  how  does  man  differ  from  other  animals? 

5.  Give  the  number  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

AMEEICAN    AUTHOES. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.     1.  Why  did  the  first  American  literature  consist  mainly  of  theological 
writings? 

2.  On  what  did  Jonathan  Edwards  win  his  early  fame? 

3.  Make  a  statement  about  Channiug. 

4.  Name  two  most  prolific  branches  of  literature  in  our  country. 

5.  Why  is  oratory  made  prominent  in  republics? 
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2.  1.     How  did  Alexander  Hamilton  win  his  early  reputation? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  orations  of  Daniel  Webster? 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  orations  of  Edward  Everett? 

4.  .Merits  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States? 

5.  What  constitutes  the  ckarni  of  Prescott's  writings? 

3.  1.  What  about  Motley's  works? 

2.  Name  five  of  Cooper's  novels. 

3.  Name  five  of  living's  works. 

4.  When  and  where  was  Hawthorne  born,  and  when  did  he  die? 

5.  Name  three  of  his  best  works  and  state  characteristics  of  his  style. 

4.  1.  Who  is  J.  G.  Holland? 

2.  What  are  leading  characteristics  of  Longfellow's  poems? 

3.  Give  a  five  or  ten  line  quotation  from  any  one  of  Longfellow's 
poems. 

4.  '  Characteristics  of  Holmes's  writings. 

5.  Quote  a  stanza  from  Holmes. 

5.  1.     Characteristics  of  Lowell's  poems. 

2.  Qnote  a  stanza  from  his  poems. 

3.  Quote  a  stanza  from  Whittier. 

4.  For  what  is  R.  W.  Emerson  distinguished? 

5.  Give  a  quotation  from  him. 

6.  1.  Bryant:  born?  died? 

2.  What  about  his  poetry? 

3.  Quote  from  three  to  ten  lines  of  Thanatopsis. 

4.  Quote  a  sentence  from  Daniel  Webster. 

7.  Reproduce  in  substance  Motley's  sketch  of  William  of  Orange. 

8.  1.     Who  was  Montezuma? 

2.  Aztec  name  of  the  valley  of  Mexico? 

3.  What  comparison  does  Prescott  make  wben  speaking  of  the  emo- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  on  first  beholding  the  valley  of  Mexico? 

9.  Reproduce  what  you  can  remember  of  Prescott's  description  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico. 

10.     Analyze  and  define: 

1— Compensated.      2 — Intervening.      3 — Indestructible.      4 — Magnifi- 
cence.    5 — -Satisfaction. 


RHETORIC. 

MIDDLE  CLASSES. 
Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  1.     Define  Rhetoric. 

2.     Give  Coleridge's  definition  of  style. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  good  use? 
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3.     1.     What  is  the  first  requisite  of  good  style? 
2.     "What  is  grammatical  purity? 
4.     What  can  you  say  of  the  use  of  the  following: 

Admittance  and  admission;  exhibition  and  exposition;  I  have  drank 
and  I  have  drunk;  accept  and  accept  of;  most  honest  and  honestest. 

5.  Rule  for  the  use  of  shall  and  will. 

6.  Define  barbarisms  and  give  four  examples. 

7.  Correct  and  give  reasons: 

1.  Each  of  the  ladies,  like  two  excellent  actresses,  were  perfect  in 
their  parts. 

2.  I  expected  to  have  found  him. 

3.  I  think  we  will  have  a  thunder  shower. 

4.  Will  you  accept  of  this  token  of  my  esteem? 

5.  I  am  going  far  from  hence. 

8.  When  should  we  use  particular  and  when  general  terms? 

9.  1.     What  benefits  to  style  result  from  the  use  of  figurative  language? 
2.     Criticise:     "To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles."     "Boyle 

was  the  father  of  Chemistry  and  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cork." 
10.     State  five  different  ways  in  which  solecisms  arise. 


MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

MiCBETH. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 
I. 

1.  Give  a  ten  line  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  play. 

2.  Whence  did  Shakespeare  draw  his  materials? 

3.  Quote  Hazlitt's  opinion,  in  brief. 

4.  Quote  Mrs.  Jamison's  opinion,  in  brief. 

5.  Quote  Fletcher's,  or  any  other  writer's. 

II. 

1.  Who  are  the  chief  characters  in  the  Witch  Scene? 

2.  Who  is  Macbeth,  and  who  is  Duncan? 

3.  In  Scene  V,  what  does  Lady  Macbeth  say  to  Macbeth,  and  for  what 
purpose? 

4.  Quote  Lady  Macbeth 's  suggestion  of  murder. 

5.  Quote  from  five  to  ten  lines  of  Macbeth's  soliloquy  in  Scene  VII. 

III. 

1.     "And  with  his  surcease  success." 

(a)  Explain  the  use  of  his. 

(b)  Meaning  of  surcease. 
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2.  "That  but  this  blow  might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here." 

Parse  be-all  and  but. 

3.  Letting  "I  dare  not  "  wait  upon  "  I  would." 

(a)  Dispose  of  "  I  dare  not." 

(b)  Parse  wait. 

4.  "  Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

(a)  Subject  of  is. 

(b)  Parse  more. 

5.  "If  we  should  fail?  " 

Give  a  part  of  Lady  Macbeth's  reply. 

rv. 

1.     "There's  husbandry  in  heaven:  their  candles  are  all  out." 

Explain  the  meaning. 
2  and  3.     Quote  from  five  to  ten  lines  of    Macbeth's   soliloquy,    Act   II, 
Scene  1:     "Is  this  a  dagger,  etc." 

4.  Explain  "  Hecate's  offerings." 

5.  Quote  Macbeth  on  sleep. 


1  and  2.     Quote  Lady  Macbeth's  -«ords  beginning:  "  Infirm  of  purpose." 

3.  "If  he  do  bleed."     Mood  of  do  bleed. 

4.  "Lest  occasion  call  us."     Mood  of  call. 

5.  Which  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  "  best  scene  in  the  play." 


GRAMMAR. 

JUNIOR. 


1.  Define — 

Etymology;  a  collective  noun;  the  nominative  case;  a  relative  pro- 
noun; a  limiting  adjective;  a  cardinal  numeral;  comparison;  a  transitive 
verb;  a  verbal;  voice;  mood;  the  potential  mood;  the  passive  voice;  the 
past  tense;  gerund;  conjugation;  a  redundant  verb;  a  conjunctive  adverb; 
an  appositive;  an  abstract  noun.     (20  definitions,  1%  credits  each.) 

2.  Write— 

1.  An  interrogative  sentence  with  the  verb  in  the  past  indicative 
passive. 

2.  A  complex  sentence  with  an  objective  clause. 

3.  Give,  in  tabular  form,  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  give,  begin,  sicg, 
take,  swing,  bring,  bequeath,  beware,  swear,  freeze,  knit. 

4.  Write  short  sentences  containing — 

1.  All,  as  a  noun. 

2.  But,  as  a  preposition. 

3.  Below,  as  an  adverb. 
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4.  That,  as  a  conjunction. 

5.  Enough,  as  a  noun. 

6.  Near,  as  a  preposition. 

7.  Near,  as  an  adverb. 

8.  Near,  as  a  verb. 

9.  Since,  as  a  conjunction. 
10.  Fast,  as  an  adverb. 

5.  How  is  the  passive  voice  formed? 

6.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  My  father,  who  was  a  good  man  and  a  brave  soldier,  became  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

2.  I  ran  a  mile  in  ten  minutes. 

3.  I  was  just  an  hour  in  completing  my  task. 

4.  His  fury  having  been  calmed  down,  he  was  quite  reasonable. 

5.  It  is  I.     The  house  was  ours. 

7.  (a)     Give  three  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma,  illustrating  by  exam- 

ples. 
(b)     What  is  a  complex  sentence? 

8.  Name  and  illustrate  the  nine  uses  of  the  noun. 


ARITHMETIC. 

JUNIOES. 


1.  Add  523.406,  9216.8,  82731.092,  4485.76,  82973,  20682,  107,  89.7611, 
55861.1,  57689.006.  From  the  sum  subtract  44624.3462.  Multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  707,  and  divide  the  product  by  2632. 

2.  If  7  men  can  mow  84  acres  in  12  days  of  8%  hours  each,  in  how  many 
days  of  7f  hours  can  20  men  mow  208  acres? 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  $624  @  8  %  per  year,  for  2  years,  7  months,  15 
days. 

4.  Bought  7  collars  @  314  cents  apiece,  2  pairs  gloves  @  $1.33|  a  pair, 
and  3  papers  of  pins  at  8f-  cents  a  paper.  I  gave  in  payment  a  $10  bill.  How 
much  change  should  I  receive? 

5.  Define— 

1.  A  composite  number. 

2.  Commission. 

3.  A  simple  ratio. 

4.  A  proportion. 

5.  A  compound  number 
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6.  Sold  12  cows  at  $20  each.     On  6  of  them  I  made  20  per  cent.,  and  on 
6  I  lost  20  per  cent.    How  much  did  I  gain  or  lose  on  the  whole  number? 

7.  At  18%  cents  a  cube  yard,  what  is  the   cost  of  digging  a  cellar  18  feet 
long,  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  7  feet  4  inches  deep? 

8.  Add  |,  |,  -,90-,  H.  f>  and  £.      Subtract  2|  from  the  sum.     Multiply  the 
remainder  by  4£  and  divide  the  product  by  22f. 


HISTORY. 

JUNIOR    CLASSES. 
Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  1.     What  country  has  the  oldest  recorded  history? 

2.  Name  the  three  great  historical  divisions  of  the  human  race. 

3.  How  were  modern  scholars  able  to  decipher  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics? 

2.  "What  have  we  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the — 

1 — Phoenicians?  2 — Hebrews?  3 — Greeks?  4 — Romans?  5 — Egyptians? 

3.  1.     Name  the  five  great  religious  books  known  in  the  world's  history. 

2.  What  fact  is  made  known  by  means  of  Sanskrit? 

3.  What  is  the  oldest  literature  of  the  Persians  now  in  existence? 

4.  1.     How  and  when  was  Rome  founded? 

2.  How  and  when  was  the  Roman  Empire  broken  up? 

3.  When  was  Greece  at  the  height  of  its  greatness  and  glory? 

5.  Make  a  brief  statement  about — 

1 — Socrates.     2 — Plato.     3 — Pericles.     4 — Draco.     5— Leonidas. 

6.  Name  ten  distinguished  Romans,  stating  something  about  each. 

7.  1.     Why  do  you  find  so  few  names  of  distinguished  women  in  Ancient 
History? 

2.     What  kind  of  slavery  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome? 

8.  How  did  Julius  Caesar  become  emperor?     How  did  he  die? 

9.  1.     What  were  the  Punic  wars? 
2.     Who  was  Hannibal?     Scipio? 

10.     1.     What  Roman  emperors  persecuted  the  Christians? 

2.     Under  what  emperor  was  Christianity  made  the  state  religion? 
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ARITHMETIC 


JUNIOR  CLASSES. 


Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 


1-2.     Mental  Arithmetic. 
3.  523.406 

9,216.8 
82,731.093 
4,485.76 
82,973. 
20,682.107 
89.7641 
55,861.1 
57,689.006 


From  the  sum  of  these  numbers  subtract  44,624.3362;   multiply  the 
remainder  by  707,  and  divide  the  product  by  2,632. 

4.  If  7  men  can  mow  84  acres  in  12  days  of  %%  hours  each,  in  how  many 
days  of  7£  hours  can  20  men  mow  208  acres? 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $624  at  8  per  cent,  a  year  for  2  years,  7  months, 
15  days. 

6.  Bought  7  collars  at  31%  cents  apiece,  2  pairs  of  gloves  at  $1.33|  a 
pair,  3  papers  of  pins  at  8f-  cents  a  paper.  I  gave  in  payment  a  $10  gold 
piece;  how  much  change  must  I  receive? 

7.  Define: 

1.     Composite  number.     2.  Commission.     3.     A  simple  ratio.     4.     A 
proportion.     5.     A  compound  number. 

8.  Sold  12  cows  at  $20  each;  on  6  of  them  I  made  20  per  cent.,  and  on 
6  I  lost  20  per  cent.;  how  much  did  I  gain  or  lose  on  the  whole  lot? 

9.  At  18%  cents  a  cubic  yard  what  is  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  18  feet 
long,  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  7  feet  4  inches  deep. 

10.  Add  f ,  J,  -iao,  -i2i  fi  i;  from  the  sum  subtract  2|;  multiply  remainder 
by  4$,  and  divide  the  product  by  22$. 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  BIOGRAPHIES. 

JUNIOR   CLASSES. 

1.     1.     Who  was  Queen  Christina? 

2.  What  was  her  disposition? 

3.  Describe  her  dress. 

4.  What  was  Benjamin  West's  first  picture,  and  how  old  was  he  when 
he  made  it? 
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5.  State  the  facts  about  his  first  bos  of  drawing  materials. 

2.  1.  Where  was  Newton  born? 

2.  Give  the  story  of  Newton  and  his  dog. 

3.  "What  great  discoveries  did  Newton  make? 

3.  1.  "What  were  the  great  literary  works  of  Samuel  Johnson? 
2.  Why  did  Johnson  make  visit  to  Uttoxeter  Market? 

4.  1.  When  and  where  was  Franklin  born? 
2.  State  briefly  the  story  of  the  wharf. 

5.  1.  Why  did  Franklin  grow  to  be  so  famous? 
2.  State  the  story  of  the  whistle. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— DECEMBEK,  1878. 


GEOGKAPHY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Eight  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     Define  glacier,  water-shed,  river  system,  delta,  tropic. 

(b)     Upon  what  two  circumstances  does  the   climate  of  any  locality 
essentially  depend? 

2.  Explain,  and  illustrate  by  a  diagram,  the  philosophy  of  artesian  wells. 

3.  (a)     Give  three  reasons  why  it  is  better  that  the  course  of  rivers  should 

be  winding. 

(b)  Which  of  the  three  great  lakes  lying  between  the  United  States 

and  British  America  is  the  shallowest? 

(c)  What  is  the  most  elevated  lake  in  the  world? 

4.  (a)     Locate  Yeddo,  Cape  Romania,  Mt.  Rainier,  Adrianople. 

(b)  Name  two  principal  causes  of  ocean  currents. 

(c)  What  States  border  upon  Lake  Erie? 

5.  Name — 

1.  The  river  which  separates  Texas  from  Louisiana. 

2.  The  river  which  separates  Alabama  from  Georgia. 

3.  The  rivers  which  form  the  Mobile. 

4.  The  largest  river  of  Russia. 

6.  (a)     Name  four  countries  of  South  America  which  border  on  the  Atlan- 

tic.    Give  their  capitals. 
(b)     Name  four  prominent  mountain  peaks  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  locality  and  the  approximate  height  of  each. 
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7.  Locate  Munich,  Barcelona,  Cabul,  Auckland,  Milan,  Manchester,  Cape- 
town, Olympia,  Valparaiso  and  Nijni  Novgorod. 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California,  locating  five  important  towns  nnd 
cities,  four  rivers,  three  lakes,  three  mountain  peaks,  two  mountain  ranges, 
and  three  capes  or  points. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Forty  Credits. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  aqueous  rocks?  by  igneous  rocks? 

To  what  three  circumstances  does  Europe  owe  its  greatness  among  the 
divisions  of  the  earth? 

2.  (a)     Name  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  and  the  highest  in  South 

America.     Give  their  height.     What  is  the  greatest  altitude  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains?  of  the  Alleghanies? 

(b)  What  is  a  glacier? 

(c)  What  is  a  mountain  system? 

3.  (a)     What  are  the  Llanos?  the  Pampas?  the  Silvas? 
(b)     Locate  Toronto  and  Ottowa. 

4.  For  what  are  the  following  localities  remarkable: 

1.     The  Bay  of  Fundy.      2.     Switzerland.      3.     Alaska.     4.     Arabia. 
5.     Holland. 

5.  Name — 

1.  The  States  bordering  on  Lake  Erie. 

2.  The  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

3.  The  Pacific  States  and  Territories  of  which  the  42d  parallel  is  a 

boundary. 

4.  Five  prominent  mountain  peaks  of  the  United  States.     Give  their 
localities. 

6.  Name  ten  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  their  locality. 

7.  Locate  Mt.  Dana,  Kern   River,  Pyramid   Lake,  Cape   Flattery,  Santa 
Rosa,  Fort  Yuma,  Owens  Lake,  Mt.  Rainier,  Seattle,  The  Dalles. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Six  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

Fill  out  properly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences: 
1      A  north  and  south  line  is  a — 

2.  An  east  and  west  line  is  a — 

3.  A  high  plain  is  a — 
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2. 


4. 

A  number  of  mountain  ranges  running  in 

the   same 

general 

direction  is  a — 

5. 

A  fertile  spot  in  a  desert  is  an — 

Of  what  countries  or  States  are  the  following 

cities 

capitals: 

1. 

Berlin. 

2. 

Lima. 

3. 

Topeka. 

4. 

Berne. 

5. 

Tucson. 

6. 

Yeddo. 

7. 

Lisbon. 

8. 

Santiago. 

9. 

Olympia. 

10. 

Melbourne. 

(a) 

What  four  Pacific  States  and  Territories 

have 

the  42d  parallel 

for 

a  boundary? 

(b) 

Locate  the  following  rivers: 

1.  Sabine. 

2.  Rhone. 

3.  Volga. 

4.  Savannah. 

5.  Amoor. 

6.  McKenzie's. 

4.  Name  and  locate  ten  prominent  mountain  peaks  of  the  world. 

5.  Where  is  the  Territory  of  Washington?  Name  its  capital,  chief  com- 
mercial city,  and  state  the  two  articles  of  export  which  are  most  important. 

6.  Give  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  State,  its  area,  two  great  rivers, 
two  mountain  ranges,  four  prominent  peaks,  four  lakes,  and  five  important 
towns. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
Six  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

Fill  up  properly  the  blanks  in  the  following: 

1.  A  lofty  cape  is  called  a — 

2.  A  high  plain  is  a — 

3.  The  tract  of  country  drained  by  a  river  is  called  a — 

4.  A  line  running  due  north  and  south  is  a— 

5.  The  land  embraced  by  the  several  mouths  of  a  river  is  a- 
Name  and  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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3.  Mention  the  rivers  which  serve  as  boundaries  between: 

1.     Texas  and  Louisiana. 

2      South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

3.  Oregon  and  Washington. 

4.  California  and  Arizona. 

5.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Indiana  and  Kentuck}'. 

7.  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

8.  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

9.  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
10.     New  York  and  Canada. 

4.  (a)     Name  and  locate  five  prominent  capes  of  the  United  States, 
(b)     Mention— 

1.  The  city  having  the  largest  flour  mills  in  the  world. 

2.  A  city  noted  for  its  manufactures  and  the  regularity  of  its 

streets. 

3.  Two  cities  formerly  belonging  to  the  French. 

4.  A  city  noted  for  its  great  wheat  trade  and  for  its  rapid  in- 

crease in  population. 

5.  Locate — 

1.  Mt.  Shasta. 

2.  Mt.  Washington. 

3.  Mt.  Baker. 

4.  Mt.  Katahdin. 

5.  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  California.  Locate  four  cities,  two  lakes  and  two  capes. 


FIFTH    GEADE. 

Thirty  Credits. 

1.  What  is  meant  by:     1.     A  river  basin.     2.     A  meridian.     3.    An  archi- 
pelago.    4.     A  promontory.     5.     A  sound. 

2.  (a)     How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  metropolis  and  the  capital  of 

a  State  or  a  country? 
(b)     What  three  European  nations  were  foremost  in  colonizing  this 
country? 

3.  Tell  where  the  following  are  situated : 

1.  Mt.  San  Bernardino. 

2.  Cape  Flattery. 

3.  The  Rio  Grande. 

4.  Lake  Winnipeg. 

5.  Davis'  Strait. 
17 
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4.  Where  is  Mexico?     To  what  European  nation  did   it  belong?     Name 
three  important  vegetable  productions. 

5.  Name: 

1.  The  capital  and  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Oregon. 

2.  The  chief  commercial  city  of  Washington  Territory. 

3.  The  two  principal  articles  of  export  from  Washington  Territory. 

4.  The  principal  silver  producirjg  State  of  the  Union. 

&     Four  rivers  of  the  United  States  which  serve  as  boundaries  be- 
tween States  or  Territories. 

6.  (a)     What  lake  lies  partly  in  Oregon  and  partly  in  California? 

(b)  What  two   mountain   peaks   are   prominently  visible   from   San 

Francisco? 

(c)  What  is  the  northern  boundary  of  this  State? 

(d)  Name  and  locate  four  cities  of  the  interior. 


ARITHMETIC. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Eighty  Credits. 

1.  Divide  25  miles,  7  furlengs,  24  rods,  4  yards,  1  foot,  5  inches  by  23. 
Prove  by  multiplication. 

2.  A  man  sold  two  houses  at  $1,800  each;  for  one  he  received  25  per  cent, 
more  than  its  cost,  and  for  the  other  25  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost.  Required 
his  loss. 

3.  A  man  bought  48  bales  of  cotton  and  afterward  sold  the  whole  for 
$2,008.80,  losing  7  per  cent.     What  was  the  cost  of  each  bale? 

X  0f  2.4.  J2. 

4.  Reduce  the  following  expression  to  its  simplest  form:    - —-~ — - — 

£  of  5f     4X3J 

5.  What  will  it  cost  to  buy  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London  for  740  pounds, 
19  shillings,  6  pence,  allowing  the  shilling  to  be  worth  23%  cts.? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  if  the  difference  of  time  is  11  hours,  33  minutes, 
52  seconds? 

7.  A  commission  merchant  receives  $3,246.20  to  lay  out  in  barley,  after 
deducting  his  commission  of  2%  per  cent.;  what  is  his  commission? 

8.  What  is  the  amount  of  $962.50  for  1  yr.,  7  rnos.,  20  d.,  at  8%  per  cent, 
per  year? 
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SECOND  GRADE. 
Eighty  Credits. 

1.  Bought  150  barrels  of  flour  for  $1,150,  and,  finding  25  barrels  of  it 
worthless,  sold  the  remainder  at  $9  a  barrel.  Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how 
much? 

2.  Two  men  are  worth  $28,475,  and  one  is  worth  $4,625  more  than  the 
other.     How  much  is  each  man  worth? 

3.  (a)     Given  the  dividend,  quotient  and  remainder,  how  do  you  find  the 

divisor? 

(b)  Given  the  product  of  four  factors  and  three  of  the  factors,  how  do 

you  find  the  fourth  ? 

(c)  "What  numbers  are  divisible  by  3?  by  6?  by  4?  by  5? 

4.  Interest  of  $527.75  for  1  year,  10  months  and  25  days,  at  8%  per  cent.? 

5.  If  two-fifths  of  4  acres  of  land  cost  $205%,  what  will  three-fourths  of  2 
acres  cost? 

6.  There  are  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  4£,  and  their  difference  £.  What 
are  the  numbers? 

7.  (a)     What  per  cent,  is  7%  of  31%? 

(b)     What  per  cent,  is  5  lbs.  13  oz.  (avoirdupois)  of  11  lbs.  4  oz.? 

8.  B  sold  a  span  of  horses  to  C  and  gained  12%  per  cent.;  C  sold  them  to 
D  for  $550  and  lost  16%  per  cent.     What  did  the  horses  cost  B? 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Sixty  credits. 

1.  Find  the  required  term  in  each  of  the  following  equations: 

1.  48+36+48—36=16—  ? 

2.  120— (7X12)+6=?  +11. 

2.  (a)     The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5,672,  and  their  difference  is  1,974; 

what  are  the  numbers? 
(b)     Find  the  missing  term  in  the  following  equation: 

450+(24— 12)X5+(90+6)+3XH— 18=? 

3.  A  farm  is  divided  into  four  fields;  the  first  contains  29-,2-2-  acres,  tbe 
second  50^f  acres,  the  third  41f  acres,  and  the  fourth  69|  acres.  How  many 
acres  in  the  farm  ? 

4.  (a)     If  a  man  spend  $4f  a  month  for  tobacco,  in  what  time  will  he 

spend  $274? 
(b)     Change  £  of  § ,  §,  \  and  £  to  equivalent  fractions  whose  denom- 
inator shall  be  144. 
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5.  Find  the  second  member  in  the  following  equation: 

3±x.rJ3+2.7x.4H-(4.81-§  of  1.662)=? 

6.  Three  persons  having  bought  645  tons  of  coal,  divided  it  so  that  the 
first  had  .375  of  it,  the  second  -j£2,  and  the  third  the  remainder.  How  much 
did  the  third  receive? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Subtract  2520  from  the  sum  of  3472,  450,  1254,  and  5G;  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  113,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  205.     What  is  the  result? 

2.  A  man  receives  $1,500  a  year  for  his  labor,  and  his  expenses  are  $968. 
In  what  time  can  he  save  enough  to  buy  28  acres  of  land  at  $133  an  acre? 

3.  A  man  paid  $1,250  for  a  horse  and  carriage,  the  horse  being  valued  at 
$190  more  than  the  carriage.     What  was  the  value  of  each? 

4.  (a)     Given  the  divisor,  quotient,  and  remainder,  how  do  you  find  tho 

dividend? 
(b)     Given  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers,  to  find  the  numbers? 

5.  (a)     What  fraction  added  to  the  sum  of  J,  -,\-,  and  -fa,  will  make  |JJ ? 
(b)     A  man  bought  a  ton  of  hay  for  $15|,  a  barrel  of  flour  for  $9,^-, 

and  a  barrel  of  apples  for  $3,26.     What  change  should  be  returned  to  him  for 
three  ten  dollar  bills? 

G.     Reduce  fa,  §,  £,  -,a0-,  ■£■,  §,  -{■£,  and   £§•   to   their  least   common   denom- 
inator. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 


1.  To  the  difference  of  72,416  and  58,961  add  498,  30,216,  560  and  9,982. 
Multiply  the  snm  by  708  and  divide  the  product  by  95. 

2.  (a)     The  greater  of  two  numbers  is  590,  and  the  less  364;  what  is  their 

difference? 
(b)     From  a  sum  of  money  in  the  bank  amounting  to   $5,362  there 
were  taken  at  one  time  $95.60,  at  another  $121.75,  at  another 
$606.50,  and  at  another  $700.     What  sum  remained? 
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3.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill: 

15  tons  of  hay,  at  $18  a  ton; 

37  cords  of  wood,  at  $4.50  a  cord; 
5  cows,  at  $45  each; 

16  horses,  at  $36.50  a  head. 

4.  (a)     Divide  598,721  by  72. 

(b)     How  many  horses,  at  $123  apiece,  can  I  buy  for  $52,962? 

5.  Reduce  5}  to  ninths;  i-fc  to  twelfths. 
Reduce  x?-  to  a  mixed  number. 
Reduce  a4a  to  a  mixed  number. 
Reduce  L?£-  to  a  mixed  number. 

G.     What  is  the  sum  of  £■  and  §?  of  f  and  fa  ?  of  |  and  i? 
What  is  the  difference  of  §  and  f  ? 


GKAMMAK. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Six  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     What  is  Grammar? 

(b)  What  are  the  two  principal  divisions  of  English  Grammar? 

(c)  Define  them. 

(d)  What  is  a  sentence? 

2.  (a)  Give  the  plurals  of  cargo,  dwarf,  focus,  basis,  beau,  nebula,  chim- 
ney, proof,  staff. 

(b)     Give  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural  (if  any)  of  the  following 
nouns: 

Child,    woman,    mercy,    Charles,    poetess,    thief,    lady,    sheep, 
honse,  ox. 

3.  (a)  Define  a  relative  pronoun,  and  tell  what  you  understand  by  its 
antecedent. 

(b)     Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  pluperfect  potential  of 
the  verb  see. 

4.  O,  righteous  Heaven;  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave, 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  O  Vengeance,  where  the  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God? 

Parse  the  italicized  words. 

5.  Write  in  tabular  form  the  present,  present  perfect,  and  past  tenses, 
indicative  mood,  of  the  following  verbs:  go,  do,  lie  (to  recline),  lay,  sit, 
begin,  see,  fail,  feel,  seek,  using  the  pronoun  he  as  the  subject. 
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6.     Write: 

(a)  A  complex  sentence  with  its  clauses  connected  by  an  adverb  and 
containing  the  past  tense,  potential  mood,  of  the  verb  escape. 

(b)  A  sentence  containing  the  subject  clause. 

(c)  A  sentence  containing  the  object  clause. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Six  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  Define  verb,  preposition,  subject,  predicate,  and  simple  sentence. 

2.  (a)    Mention  five  uses  of  a  noun. 

(b)     Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  the  following:    city, 
woman,  wife,  sheep,  child. 

3.  (a)  Write  a  simple  sentence  with  the  subject  modified  in  two,  and  the 
predicate  modified  in  three  different  ways: 

(b)     Name  and  define  three  subdivisions  of  pronouns. 

4.  Combine  into  a  single  sentence  the  following[statements:  (1)  Franklin 
aided  the  colonists.  (2)  He  went  to  France.  (3)  He  was  an  eminent  states- 
man.    (4)  He  was  an  American.     (5)  He  was  also  a  great  philosopher. 

5.  Analyze — Cabot,  sailing  over  the  Atlantic,  at  last  reached  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  complete  subject?  the  complete  predicate?  by 
synthesis?  by  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun?  by  a  regular  verb? 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Five  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     Define  noun,  verb,  adverb,  pronoun,  subject. 

(b)     Give  five  different  methods  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  with 
one  illustration  of  each. 

2.  Make  five  statements  about  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  combine  them  into 
one  sentence. 

3.  (a)     Name  four  kinds  of  sentences;  define  and  illustrate  each. 

(6)     The  study  of  the  history  of  our  country  is  very  useful  and  inter- 
esting; analyze. 
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4.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  predicate  adjective. 

2.  One  containing  a  predicate  noun. 

3.  One  containing  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender. 

4.  One  containing  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  bad. 

5.  One  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

5.  What  are  the  five  modifications  of  the  verb? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Five  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  only  four  words;  an  article; 
an  adjective,  a  noun,  and  a  verb. 

(6)     What  is  a  preposition?  a  pronoun?  an  adverb?     Give  examples 
of  each? 

(c)     What  is  a  sentence? 

2.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  adjective. 

(b)     A  sentence  with  the  predicate  modified  by  an  adverbial  phrase. 

3.  Analyze: 

That  faithful  animal,  the  dog,  watches  our  house. 

4.  (a)     State  three  uses  of  capital  letters. 

I  (b)     What  do  the  following  abbreviations  stand  for? 
O'er,  ne'er,  he'll,  aren't,  we're. 

5.  Correct  the  following: 

1.  Them  fellers  haint  got  no  money. 

2.  Yourn  is  worth  more  than  hisn. 

3.  They  isnt  any  boys  here. 

4.  Him  and  me  seen  the  teacher  coming. 

5.  I  have  went  five  times  to  see  the  trained  birds. 


verb. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Five  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

Fill  out  properly  the  following  sentences : 

1.  A  thought  expressed  in  words  is  a 

2.  A  verb  not  requiring  an  object  to  complete  the  sense  is  an 

3.  A  word  formed  from  an  adverb  by  adding  ty  is  generally  an 

4.  An  adjective  that  limits  the  meaning  of  a  noun  is  a adjective. 

5.  A  word  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ful  to  a  noun  is  an 
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Write  four  sentences  about  the  dog,  and  then  rewrite  them  in  a  simple 

sentence, 
(a)     Name  two  kinds  of  sentences,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 
(6)     Tell  three  uses  of  capital  letters. 
Name  the  different  kinds  of  pronouns  and  give  two  examples  of  each. 

(a)  Name  three  kinds  of  adjectives,  giving  two  examples  of  each. 

(b)  Give  one  rule  of  punctuation. 


SPELLING. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Forty  Credits. 


Forty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

1.  Indicative. 

2.  Imperative. 

3.  Positive. 

4.  Transitive. 

5.  Promontory. 

6.  Reference. 

7.  Multiplicand. 

8.  Precious. 

9.  Supervise. 

10.  Effeminate. 

11.  Panacea. 

12.  Scenery. 

13.  Separation. 

14.  Caucus. 

15.  Souvenir. 

16.  Pageant. 

17.  Lineament. 

18.  Phaeton. 

19.  Nauseous. 

20.  Revenue. 


21.  Regime. 

22.  Recipe. 

23.  Solstice. 

24.  Omniscience. 

25.  Avarice. 

26.  Mortgage. 

27.  Dyspepsia. 

28.  Indefinite. 

29.  Impossible. 

30.  Importune. 

31.  Deference. 

32.  Difference. 

33.  Judicial. 

34.  Executive. 

35.  Effluvia. 

36.  Verbiage. 

37.  Righteous. 

38.  Sentient. 

39.  Myth. 

40.  Adherence. 


3.     Nebula.     4.    Focus.     5.     Genus.    6. 


2.  Spell  the  plurals  of— 
1.    Alumnus.      2.     Oasis. 

Stimulus. 

3.  Define — 

1.     Anodyne.     2.    Panacea.     3.    Sangfroid.     4.    Ennui.     5.    Parterre. 
6.   Jurisprudence.    7.    Plaintiff.    8.    Poetaster.     9.    Acrostic.     10.    Naivete. 
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4.  Give  the  Latin  roots  for — 

1.     To  make.     2.     To  lead.     3.     To  take.     4.     To  hold.     5.    To  send. 
6.     To  put. 

5.  Give  eight  Greek  prefixes,  with  their  meaning. 

6.  Give  the  meaning  and  origin  of — 

1.     Deus.      2.     Nox.      3.      Annus.      4.      Chronos.      5.      Psyche.     6. 
Techne.     7.     Homo.     8.     Ethnos. 


SECOND  GEADE. 


Forty  Credits. 


1.    Forty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

1.  Alias. 

2.  Business. 

3.  Positive. 

4.  Comparative. 

5.  Dividend. 

6.  Furlough. 

7.  Luncheon. 

8.  Gorgeous. 

9.  Surfeit. 

10.  Prairie. 

11.  Naphtha. 

12.  Luscious. 

13.  Retrieve. 

14.  Chagrin. 

15.  Irrigate. 

16.  Hyacinth. 

17.  Vermicelli. 

18.  Serenade. 

19.  Cochineal. 

20.  Filibuster. 


21.  Interfere. 

22.  Intersect. 

23.  Supersede. 

24.  Perennial. 

25.  Security. 

26.  Radius. 

27.  Puerile. 

28.  Nucleus. 

29.  Viscera. 

30.  Dormitory. 

31.  Minimum. 

32.  Cynical. 

33.  Presence. 

34.  Conscience. 

35.  Illegible. 

36.  Crochet. 

37.  Rendezvous. 

38.  Protege. 

39.  Remedy. 

40.  Colleague. 


2. 


Chronometer. 
7.     Trousseau. 


3.     Temporary.     4.     Era.     5. 
8.     Interim.    9.    Cbronology. 


Define — 

1.     Consanguinity.     2. 
Primitive.     6.     Soubriquet. 
10.     Priority. 

3.  Give  five  suffixes  used  to  form  adjectives,  one  used  to  form  adverbs,  four 
used  to  form  verbs. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of — 

1.     Per  diem.     2.     Pro  rata.     3.     Post  mortem.     4.    Pro  and  con.     5« 
Entre  nous. 

5.  Give  five  Latin  prefixes,  with  tbeir  meanings. 
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Correct  the  errors  in — 

1.  Wry  bread. 

2.  A  sight  for  a  new  house. 

3.  A  peace  of  money. 

4.  The  bough  of  a  ship. 

5.  Ceil  the  letter. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Thirty  Credits. 


1.  Forty  words,  one-half  credit — 

1.  Retrieve. 

2.  Believe. 

3.  Deceive. 

4.  Salable. 

5.  Judgment. 

6.  Conceit. 

7.  Camphene. 

8.  Cornice. 

9.  Scythes. 

10.  Isthmus. 

11.  Gymnast. 

12.  Genius. 

13.  Saleratus. 

14.  Shepherd. 

15.  Champagne. 

16.  Catarrh. 

17.  Rhymes. 

18.  Defendant. 

19.  Adjective. 

20.  Infinitive. 

2.  Spell  the  past  tense  of — 

1.  Bar. 

2.  Cry. 

3.  Neigh. 

4.  Seize. 

5.  Lay. 

3.  Give  the  proper  abbreviations  of- 

1.  Collect  on  delivery. 

2.  California. 

3.  Before  noon. 

4.  Next  month. 

5.  Account. 


21.  Imperative. 

22.  Version. 

23.  Eunice. 

24.  Singeing. 

25.  Crescent. 

26.  Divorce. 

27.  Descent. 

28.  Attendance. 

29.  Celery. 

30.  Emigrant. 

31.  Disease. 

32.  Liniment. 

33.  Adherence. 

34.  Centuries. 

35.  Rancid. 

36.  Decent. 

37.  Service. 

38.  Surface. 

39.  Capital. 

40.  Cudgel. 

6.  Play. 

7.  Whip. 

8.  Brag. 

9.  Throb. 
10.  Earn. 

6.  Rail-road. 

7.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

8.  Washington  Territory. 

9.  Last  month. 

10.  District  of  Columbia. 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 


Thirty  Credits. 


1.  Forty  words — one-half  credit  each. 

1.  Gorgeous. 

2.  Routine. 

3.  Accrue. 

4.  Stomach. 

5.  Nuisance. 

6.  Neighbor. 

7.  Ewer. 

8.  Celery. 

9.  Leopard. 

10.  Gorilla. 

11.  Palace. 

12.  Mosque. 

13.  Ostrich. 

14.  Buzzard. 

15.  Pigeon. 

16.  Partridge. 

17.  Elephant. 

18.  Cougar. 

19.  Dromedary. 

20.  Pavilion. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  words  for  which 

1.  Atty. 

2.  Chap. 

3.  Col. 

4.  Rep. 

5.  Lieut. 


21.  Cocoon. 

22.  Scythe. 

23.  Rhyme. 

24.  Typhus. 

25.  Syntax. 

26.  Icicle. 

27.  Tuesday. 

28.  Balance. 

29.  Machinery. 

30.  Medicine. 

31.  Asparagus. 

32.  Riddance. 

33.  Juiciness. 

34.  Sheriff. 

35.  Seizure. 

36.  Leisure. 

37.  Felon. 

38.  Hymen. 

39.  Gossip. 

40.  Grammar. 

the  following  abbreviations  stand : 

6.  C.  O.  D. 

7.  M.  D. 

8.  A.  D. 

9.  Dep. 
10.    Mem. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


Thirty  Credits. 

Forty  words — one 

-half  credit  each. 

1.     Alice. 

8. 

Gardener 

2.     Helen. 

9. 

Chisel. 

3.     Florence. 

10. 

Shears. 

4.     Pencil. 

11. 

Plane. 

5.     Satan. 

12. 

Jaundice. 

6.     Raven. 

13. 

Psalm. 

7.     Skein. 

14. 

Forehead, 
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15.  Brain. 

16.  Reindeer. 

17.  Crayon. 

18.  Heinous. 

19.  Weasel. 

20.  Heifer. 

21.  Library. 

22.  Balcony. 

23.  Cupboard. 

24.  Salad. 

25.  Apricot. 

26.  Absence. 

27.  Milliner. 

2.     Write  out  in  full— 

1.  Benj. 

2.  Alex. 

3.  A.  M. 

4.  P.M. 

5.  Cal. 


28.  Stomach. 

29.  Agnes. 
20.  Glance. 

31.  Answer. 

32.  Palsy. 

33.  Guano. 

34.  Chestnut. 

35.  Sycamore. 

36.  Peony. 

37.  Sorrel. 

38.  Lavender. 

39.  Siege. 

40.  Deceive. 

6.  Mich. 

7.  S.  W. 

8.  Jos. 

9.  Cr. 
10.  Hon. 


COMPOSITION. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Twenty-five  Credits. 


Note. — Penmanship,  15  credits,  will  be  credited  on  this  paper. 


Write  a  sentence  containing  four  co-ordinate  words,  properly  punctuated. 
Write  a  sentence  containing  an  appositional  expression,  properly  punc- 


1 

2 
tuated. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  restrictive  participial  phrase,  and,  conse 
quently,  needing  no  comma  to  set  it  off. 

4.  Punctuate  the  following  simple  sentences : 

1.  Our  dear  friend  the  General  in  his  last  letter  mortified  me  not  < 
little. 

2.  Tell  me  my  dear  friend  all  the  circumstances. 

5.  Combine  into  one  sentence  the  following  statements: 

1.  Peter  III  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

2.  Peter  was  deposed  by  a  conspiracy  of  Russian  nobles. 

3.  This  conspiracy  was  headed  by  his  own  wife,  Catherine. 

4.  Catherine  was  a  German  by  birth. 

5.  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  character. 
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6.  Write  a  short  composition  on  "The  Camel,"  using  the  accompanying 
outline:  1 — Where  found.  2 — Description.  3 — Habits.  4 — Uses.  5 — Camels 
you  have  seen. 

7.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences  into  complex  or  compound  sen- 
tences: 

1.  The  tumult  of  the  storm  and  the  crashing  of  falling  trees  having 

ceased,  the  travelers  pursued  their  way  in  peace. 

2.  This  man,  my  former  friend  and  partner,  is  now  my  most  eager 

opponent. 

3.  The  physicians  foretold  the  recovery  of  your  father. 

4.  The  Jews  still  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  The  stars  appear  small  to  us  beeaus9  of  their  distance. 


SECOND  GEADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

Note — Penmanship,  15  credits,  to  be  credited  on  this  paper. 

1.  Define  phrase,  clause,  simple  sentence,   complex  sentence,  compound 
sentence. 

2.  Make  five  separate  statements  about  Alcatraz  Island,  and  then  combine 
them  into  one  simple  sentence. 

3.  Change  to  complex  the  following  simple  sentences: 

1.  We  arrived  at  home  after  sunset. 

2.  Honest  boys  will  be  trusted. 

3.  The  attack  having  succeeded,  the  enemy  lost  their  baggage. 

4.  The  usefulness  of  the  telegraph  is  now  generally  conceded. 

5.  With  patience,  he  might  bave  succeeded. 

4.  Write  a  brief  composition  about  "  The  Carpenter,"  using  the  following 
outlines: 

1.  Tools. 

2.  Materials  he  uses. 

3.  Articles  he  makes. 

4.  Time  spent  in  learning  his  trade. 

5.  Wages. 

6.  Different  classes  of  carpenters. 

7.  Comparative  value  of  his  services. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

Twenty  Credits. 
Note — Penmanship,  10  credits,  to  be  credited  on  this  paper. 

1.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  introducing  man  in  the  possessive  plural. 

2.  A  sentence  introducing  woman  in  the  possessive  plural. 

3.  A  sentence  using  elephant  in  the  possessive  singular. 

4.  A  sentence  using  calf  in  the  possessive  plural. 

5.  A  sentence  containing  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 

singular  number,  feminine  gender. 

2.  Write  a  brief  composition  on  Woodward's  Garden — its  plants,  birds, 
animals  (live  and  stuffed),  the  aquarium,  the  fernery,  the  picture  gallery, 
pavilion,  tunnel,  etc. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Twenty  Credits. 
Note — Penmanship,  10  credits,  to  be  marked  on  this  paper. 

1.  Write— 

1 .  A  sentence  containing  the  possessive  plural  of  woman. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  wife  in  the  possessive  plural. 

3.  A  sentence  using  a  uoun  in  apposition  as  a  modifier  of  the  subject. 

4.  A  sentence  containing  a  proper  adjective  modifying  the  object  of 

a  transitive  verb. 

5.  A  sentence  containing  all  the  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Write  a  composition  on  "The  Blacksmith,"  telling  what  you  know 
about  his  tools,  the  material  he  uses,  wages,  usefulness,  articles  he  makes, 
etc. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


Twenty  Credits. 
Note — Penmanship,  10  credits,  to  be  marked  on  this  paper. 

1.  Give  five  uses  of  capital  letters. 

2.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  proper  noun. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  a  limiting  adjective. 
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3.  A  sentence  containing  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

4.  A  sentence  containing  an  adverb  of  place. 

5.  A  sentence  containing  an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree. 

3.  Write  a  brief  composition  about  "  Street  Cars  " — their  use,  the  different 
ways  of  drawing  them,  different  lines,  number  of  men  needed  on  them, 
colors,  lights,  advertisements,  etc. 


HISTORY. 

FIEST  GRADE. 
Forty  Credits. 


1.  Mention  one  important  event  in  each  of  the  following  administrations: 
1.     Washington's.    2.    Jefferson's.     3.     Van  Buren's.     4.    Johnson's. 

5.     Grant's. 

2.  For  what  are  the  following  dates  noted: 

1634,  1664,  1723,  1755,  1803,  1812,  1815,  1541,  1512,  1781. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine?  " 

4.  Who  were  the  following: 

1.  Powhatan.  2.  Cortez.  3.  Gosnold.  4.  De  Leon.  5.  De 
Grasse.  6.  Longstreet.  7.  Farragut.  8.  Packenham.  9.  Osceola.  10. 
Braddock. 

5.  Name  and  describe  one  great  battle  of  the  Kebellion,  giving  locality, 
date,  the  names  of  the  opposing  commanders  and  the  result. 

6.  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Mexican  War?  Name  two  prom- 
inent generals  on  each  side,  with  two  battles  in  which  each  commanded. 
State  the  date  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  close;  the  general  result. 

7.  State  how  the  following  States  came  into  the  Union: 

1.     Florida.     2.    Arkansas.     3.    California.     4.    Texas.     5.    Vermont. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Forty  Credits. 

1.  State,  briefly,  why  each  of  the  following  names  is  noted: 

1.     Cabot.     2.     Vespucius.     3.    De  Soto.     4.     Hudson.      5.     Roger 
Williams. 

2.  Name  and  describe  three  kinds  of  colonial  governments. 

3.  For  what  are  these  dates  noted:  1497,  1512,  1541 ,  1607,  1620,  1634,  1614, 
1723,  1755,  1781. 
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4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war?  "When,  and  by 
what  treaty  did  it  close?  Give  the  name,  locality  and  result  of  two  of  its 
battles. 

5.  Who  were — 1.  Pontiac.  2.  Marquette.  3.  Pitt.  4.  Montcalm. 
5.  Arnold.  6.  Lafayette.  7.  Paul  Jones.  3.  Marion.  9.  Lord  Balti- 
more.    10.     King  Philip. 

6.  Give  the  names,  localities,  and  results  of  five  important  battles  of  the 
Revolution. 


SPECIAL  EXAMINATION— AUGUST,  1879. 


AEITHMETIC. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

Ten  Questions,  Sis  Credits  Each. 

Note. — Partial  credits  may  be  allowed  except  where  otherwise  directed. 
Designate  the  answer  by  Ans. 

1.  Add  621.42,  399.5503,  84.307,  2879.421,  6.8974,  587.7805,  6339.52, 
5482.9738.  From  the  sum  subtract  8259.03-  multiply  the  remainder  by  441, 
and  divide  the  product  by  49      (No  partial  credits.) 

2.  The  sum  of  five  numbers  is  92,a0;  four  of  the  numbers  are  26^-,  llf, 
6 ft,  and  10|.     What  is  the  fifth  number? 

3.  What  is  the  interest  of  $8139,  at  1%  per  cent,  a  month,  for  2  years,  4 
months,  24  days? 

4.  Reduce  5832000  square  inches  to  rods. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  excavating  a  lock-basiu  210  feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and 
36  feet  deep,  at  54  cents  a  cubic  yard. 

6.  (a)     81j90  is  9  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

(b)  91  is  13  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

(c)  If  I  pay  $1.25  for  the  use  of  $7.50  for  5  months,  what  per  cent, 
per  month  do  I  pay? 

7.  How  many  acres  in  a  circular  field  100  rods  in  diameter? 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  whitening  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  a  room  64  feet 
long,  36  feet  wide,  and  18%  feet  high,  at  6%  cents  a  square  yard. 

9.  Find  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  base  is  54  and 
perpendicular  72.     (Answer  to  one  decimal  place.) 

10.  If  a  pasture  of  20  acres  feed  10  cows  4  months,  how  many  acres  will 
feed  15  cows  6  months?  (Work  both  by  compound  proportion  and  by  analy- 
sis.) 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Add  621.42,  399.5503,  84.307,  2879.421,  6.8974,  587.7805,  6339.52, 
5482.9738.  From  the  sum  subtract  8259.03;  multiply  the  remainder  by  882, 
and  divide  the  product  by  98. 

2.  Define  commission,  brokerage,  consignee,  underwriter,  insurance, 
coupon. 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  $255.50  for  1  year,  10  months,  15  days,  at  8  per 
cent,  a  year. 

4.  A  schoolhouse  in  a  ceftain  town  cost  $4,000.  The  rate  of  taxation  was 
five  mills  on  a  dollar  and  the  cost  of  collecting  one  per  cent.  What  was  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  town? 

5.  Add  ft,  £,  If,  21,  a,,  ££.  Subtract  5^  from  the  sum;  multiply  the 
remainder  by  8^,  and  divide  the  product  by  42^. 

6.  Find  the  value  of  7  lbs.,  11  ounces,  10  pennyweights  of  gold  at  $20.20 
per  ounce. 

7.  If  I  send  $4,000  to  be  invested  in  sugar  at  10  cts.  a  pound,  and  allow 
my  broker  1%  per  cent,  commission,  how  many  pounds  shall  he  buy? 

8.  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  square  field,  the  side  of  which  measures 
150  rods,  at  7%  cents  a  foot? 


THIED  GKADE. 
Six  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

1.  6294 
8398 
1506 
9945 
6255 
7767 
3275 

From  the  sum  of  these  numbers,  subtract  29,605,  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  584,  and  divide  the  product  by  56. 

2.  Work  by  cancellation — 

81X91X54X63X48 

32  X 14X20X18X27'     ' 

3.  From  the  sum  of  f,  $>,  %,  \^,  f ,  ^,  subtract  the  sum  of  ;fG,  \$,  J. 

4.  If  a  boy  earns  $42  a  month,  and  spends  $15  for  board,  $4  for  clothes, 
and  $10  for  sundry  expenses,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  Bave  $91? 

18 
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5.  (a)     109  is  the  sum  and  22  the  difference  of  what  two  numbers? 
(b)     §  is  the  sum  and  §■  the  difference  of  what  two  fractions? 

6.  Find  the  interest  of  $2,680  for  1  year,  4  months,  10  days,  at  8  per  cent, 
per  year.  » 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
Six  Questions,  Ten  Credits  ^Each. 

1.  $525.75+ $621.50+$33.20+$586.92+$5.37+$841.95=?  Subtract  $1879 
from  the  sum  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  58. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of — 

18  doz.  canned  oysters  at  $2.75  per  doz. 
575  lbs.  sugar  at  12  cts.  a  pound. 
112  lbs.  coffee  at  24  cts.  a  pound. 
3  door  mats  at  $1.25  each. 
27  cans  corned  beef  at  45  cts.  a  can. 
12  cases  kerosene  at  $4.50  a  case. 
I  paid  $25  on  account;  how  much  remains  unpaid? 

3.  Change — 

1.  24£  to  a  fraction  having  16  for  a  denominator. 

2.  17  to  a  fraction  having  12  for  a  denominator. 

3.  821-/V  to  elevenths. 

4.  (a)     Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  least  common  denomi- 

nator*    4    H    -L3.    i. 
naior .     y ,  ,  2 ,  3  e ,  a  • 

(b)     Find  the  sum  of  6|,  5£,  10£,  9-ft,  and  2|. 

5.  Give  the  arithmetical  terms  of  which  the  following  are  definitions: 

1.  A  whole  number. 

2.  A  number  which  can  be  exactly  divided  by  each  of  two  or  more 

numbers. 

3.  A  number   which   each  of  two   or  more   numbers  will   exactly 

contain. 

4.  A  number  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  2. 

5.  A  number  which  may  be  divided  by  some  number  other  than  it- 

self or  one. 

6.  The  answer  in  an  exact  division. 

6.  If  I  spend  h  and  J  and  J  of  my  money,   and  have  10  cents  left,  how 
much  had  I  at  first? 
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FIFTH  GKA.DE. 


Sixty  Credits. 

1.  2736+8921+7486+5912+688+2075+394=? 

2.  (a)     82916—58629=? 

(b)  80000-21161=? 

(c)  $59.62—12.70=? 

(d)  $744.42—588.20=? 

3.  Find  the  cost  of— 

14  doz.  spades  at  $15.25  per  doz. 
24  doz.  shovels  at  $14.50  per  doz. 
20  doz.  picks  at  $21.00  per  doz. 
10  doz.  wheelbarrows  at  $36.50  per  doz. 
14  doz.  hoes  at  $8.75  per  doz. 
8  kegs  nails  at  $3.25  a  keg. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of — 

■ft  of  99,  H  of  96,  f  of  24,  and  -,a0-  of  70. 

5.  Reduce  to  improper  fractions — 

54£,  96|,  82£,  79$,  lj£. 

6.  (a)     1821+52=? 
(b)     2564+74=? 


GRAMMAR. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  "I  wish — a  common  wish,  indeed — 

My  purse  were  somewhat  fatter, 
That  I  might  cheer  the  child  of  need, 

And  not  my  pride  to  flatter; 
That  I  might  make  Oppression  reel, 

As  only  gold  can  make  it, 
And  break  the  Tyrant's  rod  of  steel, 

As  only  gold  can  break  it." — Saxe. 

1.  Name  all  the  predicate  verbs  in  this  stanza. 

2.  Give  the  case  of  wish  (before  indeed)  pride,  oppression,  gold. 

3.  Mood  and  tense  of  break,  were,  and  reel. 

4.  What  part  of  speech  are  as,  that,  only,  and  somewhat  ? 

5.  Subject  of  break. 
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2.  Define  an  appositive,    the  adverbial  objective,   the  passive  voice,    the 
subject  of  a  verb,  the  object  of  a  verb. 

3.  Write— 

1.  A  complex  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause. 

2.  A  compound  sentence  containing  two  predicate  nominatives. 

3.  A  simple  sentence  with  a  collective  noun  as  a  subject  and  the  predi- 
vate  verb  in  the  singular  number. 

4.  A  similar  sentence  with  the  predicate  verb  in  the  plural. 

5.  An  interrogative  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  apposition. 

4.  (a)     What  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ? 

(6)     Enumerate  all  the  auxiliary  verbs  and  state  the  use  of  each,  in  full. 

5.  (a)     What  is  a  noun  clause?  an  adjective  clause?  an  adverbial  clause? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

(6)     Give  the  plural  of  phenomena,  radius,  seraph,  court-martial. 

6.  Correct — 

1.  They  never  quarrel  among  each  other. 

2.  He  has  two  brothers,  one  of  which  I  know. 

3.  I  intended  to  have  called  on  you,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

4.  The  two  expressions  are  here  compared  with  one  another. 

5.  The  work  has  been  done  last  week. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Give  an  example  of — 

1.     A  complex  sentence.       2.     A  compound  sentence.       3.     A  clause. 
4.     A  phrase.     5.     A  noun  in  apposition. 

2.  (a)     What  is  an  auxiliary  verb? 

ib)     Give  four  auxiliary  verbs  and  explain  their  use,  respectively. 

3.  (a)     Write  five  rules  of  construction. 
(6)     Give  five  rules  of  punctuation. 

4.  (a)     Ulysses  Grant,  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  is  now  making  a 
tour  around  the  world. 

Case  of  ex-president  and  tour. 
(6)     The  soft  humming  of  the  bees  lulled  me  to  sleep. 
Parse  humming. 

(c)  My  eyes  beheld  the  white  ships  sailing  away  to  the  west. 
Parse  sailing  and  away. 

(d)  Those  sweet  experiences  are  now  only  delicious  memories  of  the  past. 
Parse  only  and  memories. 

(e)  Stranger!     Pause  and  let  thy  mind  reflect  on  the  future! 
Case  of  stranger,  and  m»od  and  tense  of  pause  and  reflect. 
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5.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  find,  passive  voice,  indicative  and  poten- 
tial moods,  third  person  singular,  with  a  noun  for  subject. 

6.  Correct  the  following: 

1.  Such  scholars  as  you  and  me. 

2.  Scholars  like  you  and  I. 

3.  There  wasn't  no  boys  in  the  room. 

4.  Every  man  in  the  mine  held  their  breath  with  terror. 

5.  Each  girl  brought  their  sewing. 


THIED  GEADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Distribute  properly  into  columns  all  the  nouns  in  the  following — 

1.  The  blue  fleecy  clouds  hung  lightly  upon  the  jagged  peak  of  the 

mountain. 

2.  Alas!  those  precious  years  have  long  passed  away. 

2.  (a)     Give  the  general  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns. 

Write  the  plurals  of  mouse,  house,  man,  pan,  bridge,  box,  hero, 
child. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  find  in  the  indicative  and  potential  mood, 
second  person  singular. 

4.  (a)     Name  four  kinds  of  sentences  and  give  an  example  of  each, 
(b)     Give  four  uses  of  capital  letters. 

5.  Write— 

(a)  A  sentence  containing  the  verb  sing  in  the  future  tense,  indica- 

tive mood,  passive  voice. 

(b)  A  sentence  containing  a  regular  transitive  verb. 

(c)  A  sentence  containing  a  predicate  noun. 

(d)  A  sentence  introducing  the  word  that  as  a  conjunction. 

(e)  A  sentence  containing  a  limiting  adjective  modifying  a  noun  in 

apposition. 

6.  (a)     Give  the  person,  number  and  case  of  my,  their,  we,  his,  her. 
(b)     How  is  the  passive  voice  formed?     Give  an  example. 


FOUETH  GEADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.     Eule  your  paper  properly  and  arrange  the  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tence in  the  appropriate  columns — 

San  Francisco,  the  queen  of  the  Pacific,  stands  upon  the  western  shore  of 
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the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  extends  nearly  six  miles  in  a  north  and  south 
direction. 

2.  Name  four  kinds  of  sentences  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

What  is  a  noun?     A  verb? 

3.  Write  five  sentences  containing  the  possessive  plural  of  child,  tooth, 
chief,  ox  and  school. 

4.  Form  a  sentence  stating  your  name,  age,  birthplace,  your  present  resi- 
dence, the  name  of  your  school,  grade  and  teacher,  and  the  studies  you  are 
pursuing.     Attend  carefully  to  the  punctuation  of  your  sentence. 

5.  (a)     Write  out  the  full  form  of  the  following  contractions — 

1.  Is  n't.  5.  Have  n't. 

2.  We'll.  6.  Were  n't. 

3.  Ne'er.  7.  Are  n't. 

4.  O'er.  8.  Didn't. 

(b)     Correct  the  following — 

1.  Aint. 

2.  Haint. 

6.  Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  An  intransitive  verb. 

2.  A  pronominal  adjective. 

3.  A  predicate  nominative. 

4.  An  adverbial  phrase. 

5.  A  limiting  adjective. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 


1.  Rule  your  paper  properly  and  arrange  the  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tence in  the  appropriate  columns — 

1.  At  this  very  moment  the  huge  mass  of  ice  and  snow  began  to 

move  and  slowly  slide  down  the  rocky  ravine. 

2.  O,  when  shall  I  escape  from  this  lonely  prison? 

2.  Write  four  separate  sentences  about  the  steam  fire  engine,  and  then 
unite  them  into  a  single  sentence. 

3.  Write— 

1.  Five  descriptive  abjectives. 

2.  Five  proper  nouns. 

3.  Five  adverbs. 

4.  Five  prepositions. 
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4.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb. 

2.  A  sentence  contaiuing  an  intransitive  verb. 

3.  One  containing  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular. 

4.  One  containing  a  relative  pronoun. 

5.  One  containing  the  plural  of  ox. 

5.  Form  adjectives  from  the  following  nouns:  fear,  hope,  hate,  love,  joy. 

6.  (a)     Define — an  adjective,  a  verb,  an  adverb. 

(b)     Form  adjectives  from  the  following  verbs:  eat,  drink,  teach,  blame. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
FIKST  GKADE. 

Thirty-five  Credits. 

1.  Name  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  order,  and  give 
the  capital  of  each. 

2.  (a)     What  are  two  causes  of  ocean  currents? 

(b)  Name  two  great  ocean  currents  and  trace  the  course  of  one  of  them. 

(c)  What  are  the  two  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons  and  the  different 
length  of  day  and  night  in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface? 

3.  (h)     Locate  Liverpool,  Manila,  Leipsic,  Cape  Bon,  the  river  Vistula, 

Teheran,  Melbourne,  Olympia. 
(b)     Name — 

1.  The  northern  limit  of  the  sun's  perpendicular  rays. 

2.  The  meridian  on  which  there  is  no  longitude. 

3.  The  width,  in  degrees,  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

4.  (a)     What  do  you  mean  by  a  year  and  what  by  a  day,  of  the  earth  or  of 

any  other  planet? 
(b)     Locate  the  following  and  tell  what  each  is  noted  for : 

1.     Eio  de  Janeiro.     2.     Puget  Sound.     3.     Chicago.     4.     Paris. 
5.     Sumatra. 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California,  locating  six  important  cities  or 
towns,  four  rivers,  three  lakes,  three  prominent  mountain  peaks,  two  mount- 
ain range3,  and  two  capes. 

SECOND  GKADE. 

Thirty-five  Credits. 

Note— Take  off  one-fourth  of  one  credit  for  each  misspelled  word. 

1.  Define  meridian,  parallel,  axis,  plateau,  archipelago,  promontory,  tropic. 

2.  Where  are  Sicily,  Vancouver's  Island,  Jamaica,  Saghalien,  Majorca, 
the  Bermudas,  the  Hebrides. 
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3.  (a)     Name — 

1.  The  principal  commercial  town  of  Chili. 

2.  The  metropolis  of  Brazil. 

3.  The  main  commercial  town  of  Washington  Territory. 

4.  The  capital  of  British  India. 

5.  The  capital  of  Austria. 

6.  The  metropolis  of  Oregon. 

7.  The  principal  seaport  of  Japan. 

8.  The  capital  of  Egypt. 

(b)     Name  three  prominent  rivers  of  the  Middle  States,  and  tell  into 
what  body  of  water  each  one  flows. 

4.  (a)     Give  the  geographical  terms  corresponding  to  the  following  defin- 

itions: 

1.  Strata  deposited  by  water. 

2.  Rocks  formed  by  the  action  of  fire, 
(b)     Name — 

1.  A  volcano  in  the  Island  of  Iceland. 

2.  The  most  northwestern  cape  of  Washington  Territory. 

3.  The  plains  of  Orinoco. 

4.  The  great  plateau  of  India. 

5.  The  strait  leading  into  the  Red  Sea. 

5.  Name,  locate — 

1.  Four  cities  of  California. 

2.  Two  capes  of  South  America. 

3.  Two  rivers  of  Europe. 

4.  Three  desert  regions. 

5.  Three  mountain  peaks  of  the  United  States. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Forty-five  Credits. 


1.  Define  meridian,  parallel,  axis,  plateau,  archipelago,  promontory,  me- 
tropolis, isthmus,  oasis. 

2.  (a)     Give  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  California;  name  its  two  great 

valleys  and  two  smaller  ones,  and  three  of  its  great  lakes. 
(b)     Name — 


The  cape  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California. 

2.  The  westernmost  cape  of  California. 

3.  The  westernmost  cape  of  South  America. 

4.  The  most  noted  mountain  peak  of  Washington  Territory. 

5.  A  picturesque  lake  in  New  Hampshire. 

6.  The  capital  of  Nevada, 
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7.  The  metropolis  of  Oregon. 

8.  The  capital  of  Japan. 

9.  A  great  lake  on  the  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

3.  Name  and  locate  five  large  rivers  of  the  Middle  or  the  Southern  States. 

4.  Where  and  what  are — 1.     Lima.     2.     Seattle.     3.     San  Jose.     4.    Vir- 
ginia City. 

5.  (a)     State  five  important  articles  of  import  into  Sau  Francisco,  and 

give  the  locality  from  which  each  is  brought. 
(b)     Name  and  locate  four  noted  mountain  ranges. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
Forty-five  Credits. 


1.  Give  the  geographical  terms  corresponding  to  the  following  definitions: 

1.  The  land  embraced  within  the  outside  mouths  of  a  river. 

2.  An  elevated  plain. 

3.  The  principal  commercial  town  of  a  state  or  a  country. 

4.  A  line  running  straight  from  pole  to  pole  and  crossing  the  equator 
at  right  angles. 

5.  A  shallow  bay. 

6.  The  land  drained  by  a  river. 

7.  The  town  or  city  where  the  laws  are  made . 

8.  A  line  running  east  and  west  around  the  earth,  midway  between 
the  poles. 

9.  A  barren  tract  of  land. 

2.  Locate  the  following: 

1.  The  Tulare  Lake.  2.  Narragansett  Bay.  3.  Jamaica.  4.  Cape 
Mendocino.  5.  Memphis.  6.  Chicago.  7.  Alaska.  8.  Mt.  Rainier. 
9.     Mt.  Shasta. 

3.  (a)     How  did  the  U.  S.  acquire  California? 
(6)     How,  Florida? 

(c)  What  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Green  and  the  Grand 
rivers? 

(d)  What  two  form  the  Columbia? 

(e)  Name  a  large  river  of  New  York. 

4.  Give  the  capitals  of  nine  of  the  United  States,  with  the  abbi-eviations 
of  the  names  of  the  States. 

Model:  Cal.,  Sacramento  City. 

5.  Give  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  California,  name  and  locate  five 
important  cities  or  towns,  three  large  lakes,  two  prominent  mountain  peaks, 
four  rivers,  and  two  mountain  ranges. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

Forty-five  Credits. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California,  with  two  rivers,   two   mountain 
ranges,  two  cities,  one  cape. 

2.  (a)     What  articles  are  imported  into  San  Francisco  from — 

1.  Puget  Sound.     (Two  imports.; 

2.  Tahiti. 

3.  China.     (Two  imports.) 

(b)     What  two  prominent  mountains  can  you  see  from  Telegraph  Hill, 
and  in  what  direction  is  each? 

3.  (a)     When  was  California  admitted  into  the  Union? 
(b)     Bound  California  and  tell  its  area. 

4.  Locate  Seattle,  Tulare  Lake,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Borneo,  the  Niger  River,  Behrings  Strait,  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

5.  ^a)     Where  did  Columbus  first  land? 

(b)  What  three  European  nations  first  made  discoveries  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast? 

(c)  Who  conquered  Mexico? 

(d)  When  did  Mexico  become  independent  of  Spain? 

(e)  What  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  city  in  America? 

(f)  To  what  government  does  Cuba  belong? 

(g)  For  what  is  the  City  of  Mexico  noted? 


HISTORY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Thirty-five  Credits. 


1.  For  what  are  the  following  dates  noted: 
1534,  1763,  1634,  1815. 

2.  Name — 

1.  A  State  which  was  purchased  from  the  French. 

2.  The  first  State  admitted  into  the  Union? 

3.  A  State  which  was  a  province  of  Massachusetts  until  1820? 

4.  Two  States  formed  from  a  tract  purchased  from  the  French? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine?" 

4.  Who  were  Cortez,  Cartier,  Tecumseh,  Gates,  Marion,  Eli  Whitney.  La 
Salle,  Perry,  Meade,  Hamilton,  Paul  Jones,  Robert  E.  Lee,  De  Grasse,  Ful- 
ton, Franklin,  Decatur? 

5.  What  was  the  "Missouri  Compromise?" 
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6.  (a)     Give  one  important  event  in  Jackson's  administration, 
(b)     One  in  Jefferson's  administration. 

7.  (a)     Give  one  important  battle  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  the  names  of 
the  commanders  on  each  side  and  the  result. 

(b)     State  three  great  inventions  of  the  last  century  with  the  names  of 
the  inventors. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Seven  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     Mention  three  different  kinds  of  Colonial  Governments  and  give 
an  example  of  each. 

(b)     State  briefly  the  cause,  duration  and  result  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

2.  Who  was  Hudson,  King  Philip,  Oglethorpe,  Marquette,  Wolfe,  Paul 
Tones,  Pontiac,  Montcalm,  Braddock,  Penn,  John  Smith? 

3.  State  the  cause,  duration,  and  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

4.  For  what  are  the  following  dates  noted? 

1534,  1763,  1634,  1812,  1864. 

5.  Name — 

1.  A  town  of  the  United  States  settled  by  the  Spanish. 

2.  An  action  of  the  Revolution  in  which  Washington  was  defeated. 

3.  A  battle  of  the  Rebellion  where  Meade  was   in  command  of  the 
Union  forces. 

4.  An  action  of  the  Mexican  War  where  Taylor  was  victorious. 

5.  The  last  battle  of  the  War  of  1812. 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Washington's  first  compaign. 

7.  Name — 

1.     Three  noted  American  and  three  British  Commanders  in  the  Revo- 


tion. 


2.  One  on  each  side  in  the  War  of  1812. 

3.  Two  Americau  and  one  Mexican  general  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

4.  Three  on  each  side  in  tbe  War  of  Secession. 

5.  Three  noted  American  naval  Commanders. 
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COMPOSITION. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

1.  Give  five  important  rules  of  punctuation. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause,   one   containing   an 
adjective  clause,  and  one  containing  an  objective  clause. 

3.  Make  four  separate  statements  about  "Iron"  and  combine  tbem  in 
one  sentence. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  complex  and  a  compound  sentence? 

5.  (a)     As  a  general  rule,  where  in  the  sentence  must  emphatic  words 
stand? 

(b)  What  are  synonyms? 

(c)  What  is  synthesis? 

6.  Write  a  brief  composition  on  "Saturday's  Amusements." 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Twenty-five  Credits. 


1.  Make  four  separate  statements  about  "Wheat,"  and  combine  them  into 
one  sentence. 

2.  Give  four  plain  rules  of  punctuation. 

3.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  using  the  word  president  as  the  predicate  nominative. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause. 

3.  A  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause. 

4.  Write  a  brief  composition  about  "The  Mechanics'  Fair,"  its  location, 
object,  duration,  attractions,  etc. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Forty  Credits. 


1.  Give  four  rules  of  punctuation. 

2.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  limiting  adjective. 

2.  One  containing  the  possessive  plural  of  children. 

3.  One  containing  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree. 

3.  Write  three  sentences  about  "Water  "  and  combine  them  into  one  sen- 
tence. 

4.  Write  a  brief  composition  about  "  The  Mechanics'  Fair." 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

Forty  Credits. 

1.  Name  five  uses  of  capital  letters. 

2.  fa)     Explain  the  use  of  the  period,  the  comma,  the  interrogation  mark 
and  the  exclamation  mark. 

(b)     Write  a  sentence  containing  two  conjunctions. 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  on  "  The  Mechanics'  Fair." 


FIFTH  GRADE. 
Forty  Credits. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  all  the  marks  of  punctuation  with  which  you  are 
acquainted. 

2.  Give  five  cases  where  you  would  use  capitals. 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  on  either  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.     Hoodlums.       2.     The  Fair.       3.     Saturday.       4.     The  Cable  Rail- 
roads.    5.     Swimming. 


SPELLING,  DEFINING  AND  WORD  ANALYSIS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Thirty-five  Credits. 


a) 


Recipient. 

Convene. 

Artificial. 

Infinite. 

Souvenir. 

Business. 

Vehicle. 

Lineament. 

Pyramid. 

Conscience. 

Divisible. 

Regimen. 

Nauseous. 

Unique. 

Perceive. 


Maintenance. 

Vermilion. 

Separate. 

February. 

Chicago. 

Lettuce. 

Routine. 

Chestnut. 

Edifice. 

Leisure. 

Participle. 

Sacrifice. 

Conceit. 

Stampede. 

Precede. 
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(b)  Define — 1.  Consignee.  2.  Coroner.  3.  Waif.  4. 
Amaranth.  6.  Cadaverous.  7.  Requiem.  8.  Morgue,  i 
10.     Tepid. 

(c)  Give  five  Greek  prefixes  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each. 
(d_)    Give  five  Latin  prefixes  and  illustrate  their  use. 


Parterre.     5. 
Auriferous. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


SPELLING   AND   DEFINING. 

Thirty-five  Credits. 

(a)     Forty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

Business.  Censure. 

Knowledge.  Reservoir. 

Fiendish.  Hyacinth. 

Crotchet.  Irrigate. 

Furlough.  Heinous. 

Schooner.  Receive. 

Riddance.  Cochineal. 

Luncheon.  Believe. 

Prairie.  Indefinite. 

Naphtha.  Seraph. 

Luscious.  Tennessee. 

Quinine.  Alleghany. 

Retrieve.  Inveigle. 

Scimetar.  Serenade. 

Laudanum.  Velocipede. 

Primitive.  Alligator. 

Arithmetic.  Palaver. 

Trousseau.  Almanac. 

Rendezvous.  Arsenal. 

Mountainous.  Giraffe. 


(b)  Define — Cavalcade,  Hippodrome,  Farrier,  Aquatic,  Aqueduct,  Hydrom- 
eter, Illegible,  Latitude,  Terrace,  Contemporary. 

(c)  Give  three  rules  for  Spelling. 

(d)  Give  four  words  of  Spanish  origin. 
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THIKD  GRADE. 


Forty-five    Credits. 


(a)     Forty  words,  one  credit  each. 


Latitude. 

Crescent. 

Every. 

Decent. 

Seizure. 

Defence. 

Siege. 

,                    Celery. 

Throbbed. 

Cinnamon. 

Genus. 

Benzine. 

Ingenious. 

Uncouth. 

Liniment. 

Gorgeous. 

Yew — tree. 

Sphere. 

Deference. 

Gymnast. 

Dessert. 

Prairie. 

Concert. 

Salary. 

Aisle. 

Colonel. 

Hymn. 

Attendant. 

Routine. 

Chemist. 

Pamphlet. 

Chateau. 

Niece. 

Rhubarb. 

Juiciness. 

Leopard. 

Scissors. 

Syringe. 

Census. 

Separate. 

(b)     Write  sentences  containing 

the   following    words,  pronounced  alike, 

but  differing  in  meaning: 

1.     Hare,  hair. 

2.     Sole,  soul. 

3.     Sense,  cents. 

4.     Our,  hour. 

5.     Lie,  lye. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


(a) 


SPELLING. 

Forty-five  Credits. 

Forty  words, 

one  credit  each. 

Sphere. 

Scythe. 

Seize. 

Orphan. 

Siege. 

Rivet. 

Niece. 

Sassafras. 
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(b) 
(c) 


Abyss. 
Retrieve . 
Condemn. 
Catarrh. 
Adieu. 
Receive. 
Naughty. 
Satchel. 
Nephew. 
Coral. 
Psalms. 
Champagne. 
Seraph. 
Conceit. 
Deceit. 
Cochineal. 
Write  sentences  with  to, 


Sieve. 
Lurid. 
Fierce. 
Potatoes. 
Judgment. 
Egyptian. 
Oasis. 
Whirlpool. 
Grievous. 
Mosque. 
Prairie. 
Ravine. 
Believe. 
Tongue. 
Isthmus. 
Machine. 
too,  and  two,  properly  used. 


Write  the  abbreviations  of- 

1.  Balance. 

2.  Brothers. 

3.  Hundred  weight. 

4.  Last  month. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


SPELLING. 


Forty-five  Credits. 


(a) 


Forty  words,  one  credit  each. 

Cougar. 

Arizona. 

Leopard. 

Accrue. 

Celery. 

Bullion. 

Shoeing. 

Pulpit. 

Canoe. 

Hostler. 

Mattress. 

Receipt. 

Stomach. 

Elephant. 

Ascent  (of  a  hill.) 

Pigeon. 

Pauline. 

Nuisance. 

Murmur. 

Purchase. 

Pavilion. 

Edifice. 

Missouri. 

Palace. 

Louisiana. 

Prison. 

Tennessee. 

Surface. 
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Michigan.  Furnace. 

Heifer.  Giraffe. 

Mosque.  Knead. 

Ostrich.  Gorgeous. 

Digging.  Volume. 

Surfeit.  Parental. 

(6)     Write  sentences  using  the  following  words  correctly: 

1.  All,  awl. 

2.  Assent,  ascent. 

3.  Ball,  bawl. 

4.  Beau,  bow. 

5.  Bear,  bare. 


QUESTIONS    USED   IN  THE   COMPETITIVE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS OF  CANDIDATES  FOE  TEACHERS' 
POSITIONS. 


These  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  assisted  by  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

EXAMINEES. 

Arithmetic  aud  Algebra — Director  Taylor. 

Grammar — Director  Leggett. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Constitution — Director  Sullivan. 

Geography  and  History — Director  Bacon. 

Physiology — Director  Fiske. 

Readinq,  Spelling  and  Word  Analysis — Superintendent  Mann. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching — Deputy  Superintendent  Stone. 


GRAMMAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 


Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  briefly  state 
your  reasons  for  the  corrections: 

1.  Newton  explained  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  were  due  to  attrac- 
tion. 

19 
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2.  When  custom  duties  are  very  high,  everybody  will  smuggle  if  they  can. 

3.  Levying  a  tax  on  a  man  because  he  breathes  is  not  as  houorable  as 
highway  robbery. 

4.  Whenever  the  white  man  treats  the  Indian  as  they  treat  each  other, 
then  we  will  have  no  more  wars. 

5.  It  is  also  understood  that  Clunie,  when  he  goes  to  the  city  to-morrow, 
will  read  the  pledge  and  make  up  his  mind  if  he  will  take  it  or  not. 

6.  He  preferred  to  send  missionaries  to  China  to  convert  the  Chinese  than 
to  having  them  come  here  to  be  converted. 

7.  Submission  to  the  law  is  every  Christian  and  citizen's  duty. 

8.  The  country  is  heavily  timbered  along  the  gulches  and  uplands,  that 
sells  readily  from  the  stumpage  at  $3  and  $3.50  per  thousand. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible 
forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language.  *  *  *  and  she  glides  into  his 
darker  musings  with  a  mild  and  gentle  sympathy  that  steals  away  their  sharp- 
ness ere  he  is  aware." 

1.  Who.     What  gender? 

2.  Nature.     What  gender? 

3.  Language.     What  case? 

4.  Aware.     What  part  of  speech? 

SECOND   PAPEB. 

Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  briefly  state 
your  reasons  for  the  corrections : 

1.  We  say  to  these  corporations,  who  live  by  our  will,  and  who  we  can 
destroy  by  repealing  the  Act  under  which  they  are  organized,  Your  corpora- 
tions shall  not  be  used  as  engines  of  oppression. 

2.  Twelve  men  have  got  to  agree,  and  if  a  defendant  can  get  one  man  out 
of  the  twelve  to  hold  out,  he  can  stave  off  the  day  indefinitely. 

3.  If  they  were  allowed  to  accumulate  the  lands  of  the  State  and  retain 
them,  why,  in  a  short  time,  it  might  be  like  it  was  some  years  ago,  before  the 
republican  government  was  established  in  Mexico. 

4.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  friends. 

5.  Upon  his  ability,  his  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  upon  his  integrity, 
the  Governor  is  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  absolutely  rely. 

6.  There  is  no  possibility  of  it  ruining  us,  with  the  checks  that  surround 
this  enactment. 

7.  Not  one  out  of  ten  of  the  cultured  lecturers  on  art,  science  or  religion 
who  come  here,  make  enough  money  to  pay  their  expenses. 

8.  He  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  man  in  the  State  to  de- 
velop the  district. 

"  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
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Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord, 

King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full." 

1.  Case  of  day? 

2.  Winter.     Part  of  speech. 

3.  That.    Number  and  gender. 

4.  Had  fallen.     Tense  and  mood. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

FIRST    PAPER. 

1.  Who  was  Governor  Dunmore? 

2.  What  government  office  was  filled  by  Alexander  Hamilton? 

3.  Who  was  General  Canby  and  what  his  fate? 

4.  Name  all  the  states  composing  the  late  Southern  Confederacy. 

5.  Name  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  served  more  than  one 
term  of  office. 

6.  What  was  the  organization  known  as  the  "  Sanitary  Commission?  " 

7.  Who  commanded  the  two  opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg? 

8.  When  and  where  was  the  first  Electric  Telegraph  completed? 

9.  What  is  the  population  of  the  State  of  California? 
10.     When  was  California  admitted  into  the  Union? 

SECOND    PAPER. 

1.  What  was  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1754? 

2.  Who  was  Governor  Du  Quesne? 

3.  Who  was  Gen.  Sam.  Houston? 

4.  What  prominent  Union  officer  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
in  the  late  civil  war? 

5.  How  many,  and  who   were   the  nominees  for  President  to  succeed 
Buchanan? 

6.  What  important  bill  was  vetoed  by  Tyler? 

7.  What  U.  S.  vessels  were  destroyed  in  the  encounter  with  the  iron-clad 
"  Merrimac?  " 

8.  When  was  California  admitted  into  the  Union? 

9.  When  was  Oregon  admitted  into  the  Union? 
10.     What  was  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition? 
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THIRD    PAPER. 

1.  For  whom  was  the  State  of  Virginia  named? 

2.  "Who  was  John  Endicott? 

3.  What  was  Clayborne's  rebellion? 

4.  Who  was  Vice  President  under  Washington? 

5.  What  was  Aaron  Burr's  treason? 

6.  Who  was  General  Santa  Anna? 

7.  Who  was  Governor  Hull? 

8.  Who  were  LaSalle  and  Hennepin? 

9.  What  position  did  Buchanan  take  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  secession? 

10.  For  what  was  Capt.  Wilkes  noted? 

11.  What  great  battle  was  fought  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1814,  and 
before  the  treaty  was  known? 

12.  What  great  proclamation  (other  than  the  15th  Amendment)  did  Pres- 
ident Grant  issue? 

13.  For  what  was  President  Johnson  impeached? 


GEOGRAPHY 


FIBST   PAPER. 


1  If  the  earth  revolved  from  east  to  west,  in  what  direction   would  the 
trade  winds  of  the  tropics  move? 

2.  On  what  island  is  Manila  situated? 

3.  How  many  counties  comprise  the  State  of  California? 

4.  Name  the  two  most  northern  counties  of  California. 

5.  Name  the  most  western  cape  of  California. 

6.  Where  is  the  Gila  River? 

7.  What  large  tributary  has  the  Hudson  River? 

8.  What  is  the  capital  of  Cuba? 

9.  Bound  Switzerland. 

10.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica? 

SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  How  many  zones,  and  what  is  the  width  of  each  zone? 

2.  Where  is  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  what  city  is  located  there? 

3.  Where  is  the  Mozambique  Channel? 

4.  Where  is  the  Amoor  River? 

5.  What  does  Polynesia  include? 

6.  To  what  nation  do  the  Bermuda  Islands  belong? 

7.  What  nation  holds  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar? 
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8.  What  is  the  capital  of  Norway? 

9.  What  is  the  capital  of  South  Carolina? 
10.     What  is  the  capital  of  Georgia? 

THIRD    PAPEB. 

1.  What  are  known  as  the  cardinal  points? 

2.  How  long  is  the  sun  visible  at  the  poles? 

3.  What  causes  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  moon? 

4.  When  are  places  in  the  same  longitude  and  when  in  the  same  latitude? 

5.  What  is  a  roadstead? 

6.  Where  are  the  Aleutian  islands? 

7.  What  is  known  as  the  Scandinavian  peninsula? 

8.  To  what  country  do  the  Bermuda  islands  belong? 

9.  What  two  peninsulas  belong  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico? 

10.  Where  is  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia? 

11.  What  is  the  capital  of  Chili? 

12.  Where  is  the  island  of  Cyprus? 

13.  What  is  the  Eio  de  la  Plata? 

N.  B. — Candidates  will  be  required  to  answer  ten  questions  each  in  history 
and  geography,  and  can  select  any  ten  from  a  list  containing  more  than  ten. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST   PAPER. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body. 

2.  Why  is  perpetual  motion  an  impossibility?     Why  cannot  a  machine  be 
constructed  that,  being  once  started,  will  run  forever? 

3.  Describe  the  experiment  of  Torricelli  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
barometer. 

4.  Give  five  important  laws  of  physics. 

5.  Give  three  examples  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation. 

6.  How  does  pressure  affect  the  boiling   point   of  water?     Explain  and 
illustrate. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  Describe  the  syphon  and  give  an  explanation  of  its  action. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  construction  and  action  of — 

1.  The  lift  pump. 

2.  The  force  pump. 

3.  The  air  chamber. 

4.  The  hydrostatic  press. 

5.  The  hydrostatic  bellows. 
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3.  What  is  heat?    In  what  three  ways  may  it  be  communicated?    Explain 
and  illustrate  each. 

4.  How  many  cubic  inches  of  steam  will  ten  cubic  inches  of  water  make 
under  pressure  of  one  atmosphere? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIBST   PAPEB. 


1.  Give  the  process  of  dentition. 

2.  .What  are  organic  and  what  inorganic  substances' 

3.  What  is  absorption?     Give  three  different  instances  of  absorption. 

4.  What  is  the  situation  and  use  of  the  gall  bladder? 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  about  tbe  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

6.  What  is  a  nerve? 

7.  What  is  the  reflex  action  of  tbe  spinal  cord? 

8.  What  is  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  and  its  use? 

9.  Give  the  construction  of  bone. 
10.  Describe  the  salivary  glands. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  cartilages? 

2.  Can  life  be  sustained  on  starch  or  sugar  alone,  and  why? 

3.  What  is  absorption? 

4.  By  what  two  routes  is  chyle  conveyed  into  the  circulation? 

5.  Describe  the  lobules  of  the  liver. 

6.  Is  bile  secreted  occasionally  or  constantly? 

7.  What  gives  the  breath  its  odor? 

8.  What  is  venous  blood? 

9.  What  muscle  forms  the  floor  of  the  chest? 
10.  What  is  an  excretion? 

THIBD   PAPEB. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  salivary  glands. 

2.  What  is  chyme?    What  is  chyle? 

3.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  structure  of  the  heart,  stating  the  func- 
tion of  each  part. 

4.  How  do  the  arteries  differ  from  the  veins  in  structure  and  arrangement? 

5.  How  could  you  tell  by  the  blood-flow  whether  an  artery  or  a  vein  had 
been  wounded? 
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6.  If  you  wished  to  stop  the  blood-flow  from  a  wounded  artery  by  press- 
ure, on  what  side  of  the  wound  would  you  exert  the  pressure?  How  would 
you  proceed  in  the  case  of  a  wounded  vein? 

7.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  state  the  functions  performed  by  the  various  parts  of  it. 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 


Give  etymology  and  definition  of- 


Contradiction. 

Anatomical. 

Irreducible. 

Hexameter. 

Autograph. 


6.  Inconsistency. 

7.  Barometer. 

8.  Autonomy. 

9.  Tariff. 
10.  Ennui. 


SPELLING. 


FIRST    PAPER. 


1.  Phosphorescent. 

2.  Ignitible. 

3.  Apparition. 

4.  Bagatelle. 

5.  Connoisseur. 

6.  Unmistakable. 

7.  Bilious. 

8.  Strategy. 

9.  Sanitary. 
10.  Billiards. 


11.  Hexagonal. 

12.  Insipid. 

13.  Homicide. 

14.  Filigree. 

15.  Abyssinia. 

16.  Exaggerate. 

17.  Seditious. 

18.  Barnacle. 

19.  Commiserate. 

20.  Celibacy. 


SECOND   PAPER. 


1.  Idolatry. 

2.  Subsidiary. 

3.  Dynasty. 

4.  Parricidal. 

5.  Diadem. 

6.  Assassin. 

7.  Synagogue. 

8.  Vicissitude. 

9.  Allegory. 
10.  Fastidious. 


11.  Scurrilous. 

12.  Colleague. 

13.  Phosphorus. 

14.  Symmetry. 

15.  Paradise. 

16.  Enamored. 

17.  Myriad. 

18.  Degenerate. 

19.  Constellation. 

20.  Impenetrable. 
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i- 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

PIEST    PAPEE 


1.  Mention  five  eminent  writers  on  education.     Tell  the  country  of  each, 
and  name  his  prominent  work. 

2.  What  are  the  two  most  important  objects  of  punishment  in  school?j 

3.  Mention  five  habits  which  mark  a  poor  teacher. 

4.  What  is  the  right  way  and  what  the  wrong  way  of  asking  a  question? 

5.  What  should  scholars  learn  during  their  school  life  besides  the  sub- 
jects of  their  course  of  study? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  reciting  in 
concert? 

7.  Give  five  important  educational   maxims  which   a  teacher    should 
always  bear  in  mind. 

8.  Give  a  brief  object  lesson,  as  to  a  sixth  grade  class,  on  "  The  Cat." 

9.  Explain,  as  to  a  class,  the  difference  between  a  cornstalk  and  an  oak 
tree. 

10.    What  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Grube  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic? 

SECOND   PAPEE. 

1.  Name  five  characteristics  of  a  good  disciplinarian. 

2.  Five,  of  a  good  instructor. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music  in 
schools? 

4.  What  seem  to  you  to  be  the  weak  points  of  a  system  of  thoroughly 
graded  public  schools? 

5.  Name  five  important  and  briefly-expressed  principles  of  intellectual 
growth. 

6.  What  can  you  say  of — 

1.     Horace  Mann.     2,     Pestalozzi.     3.     Froebel.     4.    Page.     5.     Ar- 
nold of  Rugby.     6.     Herbert  Spencer. 

7.  Give  a  brief  object  lesson  on  the  clothing  of  birds,  animals  and  men. 

8.  Write  out  a  programme  for  a  forenoon,  for  a  fifth  grade  class. 

9.  Name  three  valuable  qualities  which  are  cultivated  and  strengthened 
by  a  judicious  course  of  object  lessons. 

10.     Illustrate  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  word-method  of  teaching  reading. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

FIEST   PAPEE. 

1.     (a)     Name  the  three  great  branches  of  government,  and  state  what  is 
comprised  by  each. 
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(b)     How  are  U.  S.  Senators  chosen,  and  what  are  the  constitutional 
qualifications  of  a  Senator? 

2.  How  are  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  chosen,  and  what 
are  their  qualications  as  to  age,  citizenship  and  residence? 

3.  Define— 

1.  Habeas  corpus. 

2.  Ex  post  facto  law. 

3.  Treason. 

4.  Attainder. 

5.  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

4.  What  is  impeachment?     What  house  of  Congress  has  exclusive  right 
to  impeach,  and  in  which  house  is  the  impeachment  tried? 

5.  Name  five  powers  secured  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Name  five  powers  forbidden  to  the  States. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

1.  What  is  a  Constitution?    When  and  by  whom  was  our  present  Consti- 
tution formed? 

2.  Mention  five  rights  secured  to  the  people  by  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution previous  to  the  late  Civil  War. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  the  Thirteenth,  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendments. 

4.  In  what  cases  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  ? 

5.  Explain  the  method  by  which  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  are 
elected. 


ALGEBRA 


FIRST    PAPER. 


Candidates  for  positions  of  Class  Teachers  will  perform  only  five  examples. 
Candidates  for  the  positions  of  Principals  will  perform  eight  examples. 

1.  Divide  x4-|-x2y2-{-y4  by  x2 — xy-J-y2. 

a  x  a2 — x2 

2.  Required  the  product  of  a  -\ and 

a — x  x-[-x2 

ax — 1  a 

3.  Divide by 

1— x        1— x2 

x-f-a  a — x 

x — a  a-f-x 

5.     A  grazier  bought  as  many  sheep  as  cost  him  £60,  and  after  reserving 
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15  out  of  the  number,  he  sold  the  remainder  for  £54,  and  gained  2s.  a  head 
on  those  he  sold:  how  many  did  he  buy? 

6.  What  fraction  is  that,  whose  numerator  being  doubled,  and  denomi- 
nator increased  by  7,  the  value  becomes  f ;  but  the  denominator  being  doubled, 
and  the  numerator  increased  by  2,  the  value  becomes  £? 


7.    Given, \-      l]H L  —  2L    to  find  the  values  of  x. 


x        V      x2  b 


a —  1/  a  — x^ 

8.     Given,  .  =  b,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

a+  ]/  a2— xa 


8ECOND   PAPEB. 


1.  Find  the  factors  of  a2— 2ab+b2. 

X+l  X— 1 

2.  Required  the  product  of  x  -\ ■  and 

a  a+b 


3. 

a+1         a+1 
Divide     by 

a— 1        1— a2 

4. 

y     z 

x-1 (--  =  32; 

2      3 

x      y       z 

-  +  -  +  -  =  15; 
3      4      5 

x      y      z 

-+-  +  -  =  12. 
4      5       6 

5.     "What  are  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  ax2 — ac=cx — bx? 


ARITHMETIC. 


FIEST    PAPEK. 


Candidates  for  positions  of  Class  Teachers  will  perform  only  five  examples. 
Candidates  for  the  positions  of  Principals  will  perform  eight  examples. 

1.  Four  men  took  a  prize  worth  $6,213,  which  they  agree  to  divide  in  pro- 
portion to  the  following  fractions:  A,  B  and  C  are  to  have  *%:  B,  C  and  D, 
f£;  A,  C  and  D,  -fa;  and  A,  B  and  D,  %.     What  does  each  receive? 

2.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  §6,000,  and  agreed  to  pay  principal  and  inter- 
est in  three  equal  annual  installments.  What  was  the  annual  payment,  in- 
terest  being  6  per  cent.? 
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3.  If  a  piece  of  silk  cost  $1.20  a  yard,  at  what  price  must  it  be  marked 
that  it  may  be  sold  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  marked  price,  and  still  make 
a  profit  cf  20  per  cent.? 

4.  A  man  spent  half  of  all  the  money  he  had  and  $%  more;  then  half  of 
the  remainder  and  $%  more;  then  half  of  the  remainder  and  $%  more,  when 
he  had  $5  left.     How  much  had  he  at  first? 

5.  In  a  square  lot  containing  If-  acres,  how  far  is  the  centre  from  each 
corner,  and  from  the  middle  of  each  side? 

6.  A  man  in  New  York  purchased  a  draft  on  Chicago  for  §10,640,  drawn 
at  60  days,  $10,283.56.     What  was  the  course  of  exchange? 

7.  If  a  certain  box  of  tea  is  sold  for  $.60  a  pound,  there  will  be  a  gain  of 
$2;  but  if  sold  for  $.44  a  pound,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  $6.  Find  the  number 
of  pounds  of  tea  in  the  box,  and  its  cost. 

8.  A  bin  9  ft.  6  in.  long,  6  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  3  in.  deep,  is  full  of  wheat.  What 
is  its  value  at  $2.05  a  bushel? 

SECOND    PAPEB — FOE    CLASS   TEACHEBS. 

1.  If  a  man  can  travel  22  m.  3  fur.  17  rds.  in  one  day,  how  long  would  it 
take  him  to  walk  around  the  globe,  the  distance  being  about  25,000  miles? 

2.  Joseph  Eldridge  received  $10  as  a  birthday  present  from  his  father  on 
every  29th  day  of  February,  from  1837  to  1857.  How  much  less  than  $200 
did  he  receive  in  all? 

3.  Divide  144  a.  3  r.  18  p.  3  yds.  1  ft.  36  in.  by  11. 

4.  Philadelphia  is  9  deg.  15  min.  of  latitude  north  of  Mobile,  whose  lati- 
tude is  30  deg.  41  min.  north.     What  is  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia? 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  78,  243,  and  468? 

6.  Required,  the  least  number  of  yds.  of  velvet,  expressed  by  a  whole 
number  that  can  be  cut  up  without  waste  into  vest  patterns  of  %,  %,  f  yards 
each. 

7.  If  a  horse  eats  19$  bushels  of  oats  in  87$  days,  how  many  will  7  horses 
eat  in  60  days? 

8.  Divide  319  into  four  parts,  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  the  numbers 
t%,  6%,  6|  and  7. 

9.  When  tea  sold  at  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  brings  $1.25  per  pound,  what 
would  be  the  gain  or  loss  should  it  bring  $1.40? 

10.  A  ladder  70  feet  long  is  so  planted  as  to  reach  a  window  40  feet  from 
the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  without  moving  it  at  the  foot  will 
reach  a  window  30  feet  high  on  the  other  side.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the 
street? 

THIBD  PAPEB — FOB  CLASS  TEACHEBS. 

1.  A  butcher  bought  an  equal  number  of  sheep  and  hogs  for  $2,964;  he 
gave  $5  for  each  sheep  and  $8  for  each  hog.  What  number  of  each  did  he 
buy? 
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2.  A  person  bequeathed  2qo  of  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son,  ,a0  to  his  secoud 
and  the  remainder  to  the  youngest.  The  difference  between  the  shares  of 
the  eldest  and  youngest  sons  was  $1,000.     What  was  the  estate  worth? 

3.  If  a  dry  goods  merchant  buy  200  metres  of  silk  at  $2.50  per  metre,  and 
sell  for  $3  per  yard,  what  would  be  his  gain  per  cent.? 

4.  (a)     What  decimal  of  the  earth's  circumference  is  12°  20'  ? 
(b)     How  many  ounces  of  gold  will  weigh  as  much  as  1  lb.  of  lead? 

5.  (a)     Reduce  to  a  compound  number  (days,  hours,  minutes,  etc.)  365.- 

2422414  days. 

(b)     v/(25)*X(24)2X(6)2=? 

6.  From  f  of  a  ton  subtract  1  cwt.  21  lbs.  14  oz. 

—7.     In  what  time  wilJ  any  sum  double  itself  at  7  per  cent,  simple  interest? 

8.  If  I  commence  business  with  a  capital  of  $4,000  and  increase  my  cap- 
ital 12%  per  cent,  every  year,  what  will  it  be  in  four  years? 

9.  A's  gain  is  $1,000;  B's,  $1,500;  C's,  $2,500.  A's  capital  was  in  the 
business  sis  months;  B's,  nine  months;  and  C's,  one  year  and  six  months. 
The  entire  capital  invested  was  $20,000;  how  much  did  each  invest? 

10.  A,  becoming  bankrupt,  has  assets  amounting  to  $36,000;  he  owes  Jones 
$12,000;  Brown,  $15,300;  Smith,  $9,650,  and  Wilson,  $8,050.  What  does 
each  get? 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1879. 


ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT. 


Henry  J.  Barbat, 
Chas.  Euler, 
George  H.  Heald, 
John  M.  Hession, 
Otto  C.  Kobicke, 
Frank  W.  Lynch, 


Ed.  M.  Louisson, 
Harry  J.  Morton, 
Andrew  F.  McCreery, 
John  W.  Mailliard, 
George  W.  Pease, 
Frank  B.  Peterson, 


Joseph  B.  Pownall, 
George  A.  Roussel, 
Wm.  Rieger, 
Harry  M.  Schiller, 
George  H.  Underwood. 


CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT . 


Frank  M.  Angellotti, 
Will  E.  Conner, 
Edward  M.  Harmon, 


Walter  P.  Johnson, 
William  G.  Lanigan, 
Frank  J.  McConnell, 


Ferd.  C.  Mosebach,  Jr. 
Abraham  Ruef. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1879. 


Celia  Aulsberg, 
Annie  J.  Andrews, 
Evelyn  R.  Ashmead, 
Agnes  J.  Ahearn, 


Maria  Horton, 
Annie  Hinds, 
Amelia  M.  Hamill, 
Emily  L.  Hammond, 


Florence  Nightingale, 
Annie  Norris, 
Eda  Newhouse, 
Agnes  Morse  Nickerson, 
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Marion  S.  Anderson, 
Alice  S.  Brotherton, 
Eugenia  Baker, 
Mary  G.  Bodkin, 
Ada  M.  Butterfield, 
Alice  Bush, 
Eugenie  M.  Burgin, 
Fannie  M.  Bliven, 
Jennie  Bissett, 
Agnes  Bayley, 
Eugenie  Browell, 
Marie  E.  Brooks, 
Maud  K.  Bristol, 
Julia  E.  Carle, 
Lottie  Charlock, 
Sophie  E.  Coburn, 
Maggie  E.  Curry, 
Mary  M.  Chase, 
Julia  Citron, 
Nellia  A.  Callahan, 
Susie  E.  Corbell, 
Jennie  L.  Crowley, 
Lena  C.  Cole, 
Lavinia  R.  Cousins, 
Annie  Caswell, 
Sarah  F.  Donnelly, 
Nellie  Douglass, 
Lulu  F.  Durkin, 
Lillie  Doud, 
Kachael  J.  Davis, 
Lulu  E.  Day, 
Margaret  E.  Delany, 
Clara  L.  Duncan, 
Jennie  H.  Dixon, 
M.  Augusta  Diiscoll, 
Mary  Aurelia  Daniell, 
Ida  C.  Dunn, 
Emma  L.  Donnels, 
Louise  J.  Doheny, 
Nellie  E.  Drew, 
Lilly  E.  Dunn, 
Sophie  C.  Eggert, 
Sarah  Fox, 
Fredricka  Fox, 
Clara  L.  Fisher, 
Minnie  I.  Fairbanks, 


Nellie  Hare, 
Emma  Q.  Hayward, 
Elizabeth  Huie, 
Ida  May  Hiester, 
Gracie  Hughes, 
Sarah  J.  Hamilton, 
Abbie  F.  Hurley, 
Annie  Hobbs, 
Julia  R.  Hansell, 
Rachel  S.  Harris, 
Lulu  B.  Jerome, 
May  Jenkins, 
Katie  Jones, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Keating, 
Carrie  Koshland, 
Katie  A.  Kollmyer, 
Rosa  Kelly, 
Mary  E.  Kendrick, 
Ella  Klauber, 
Celia  Lengfeld, 
Tillie  Levy, 
Ettie  H.  Levy, 
M.  May  Lewis, 
Katie  Lewis, 
Lillie  H.  Lyon, 
Rachel  Levin, 
Jennie  Levison, 
Dillie  E.  Little, 
Isabella  J.  Lyle, 
Bella  Loeb, 
Johanna  C.  Lewis, 
Adeline  Langstadter, 
Mattie  A.  Latham, 
Ada  Levinson, 
Jennie  A.  Lundquist, 
Alma  L.  Leppien, 
Mary  A.  Leathers, 
Fannie  J.  Lyne, 
Jennie  V.  McCormick, 
May  McDonald, 
Rose  T.  McGeough, 
A.  Louise  Manning, 
Maggie  A.  Mearns, 
Julia  Matthai, 
Alice  M.  Martin, 
Louise  A.  McDonnell, 


Joanna  O'Leary, 
Louise  M.  O'Neil, 
Henrietta  Payot, 
Lulu  G.  Paget, 
Bertha  Peckerrnan, 
Helen  M.  Potter, 
A.  Louise  Penwick, 
Josephine  Dora  Rees, 
Georgie  Richards, 
Abbie  L.  Rix, 
Julia  A.  Rainey, 
Emma  Rosenthal, 
Jennie  M.  Rogers, 
Theresa  Rosenblum, 
Leta  A.  Rosekrans, 
Annie  A.  Schofield, 
Harriet  A.  Spalding, 
Annie  B.  Shea, 
Sara  H.  Smith, 
Cecilia  F.  Sudden, 
Annie  R.  Scouler, 
Estelle  Simon, 
Henrietta  C.  Sander, 
Julia  H.  Silverthorn, 
Maggie  A.  Smith, 
Mary  J.  Smith, 
Rachel  S.  Saalberg, 
Louise  Schwarze, 
Minnie  M .  Shaver, 
Annie  L.  Shaw, 
Carrie  A.  Shaw, 
Jennie  H.  Shattuck, 
Eva  Stoddart, 
Kate  A.  Stinson, 
Virginia  L.  Stewart, 
Lottie  P.  Swain, 
Ada  Schendel, 
Nellie  A.  Stearns, 
Delia  C.  Somers, 
Annie  M.  Tuite, 
Agnes  F.  Twomey, 
May  Thompson, 
Alice  Tishler, 
Albertine  G.  Turner, 
Mary  A.  Thompson, 
Susie  Thome, 
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Louise  Felsenthai, 
Mary  Stella  Fuller, 
Rose  Fortier, 
Rose  T.  Fay, 
Julia  Fischer, 
Aggie  M.  Forbes, 
Evelyn  L.  Fulton, 
Effie  B.  Gunnison, 
Myra  Alice  Gibson, 
Adele  L.  Grimm, 
Bessie  Gray, 
Lena  J.  Gibbs, 
Laura  Goldsmith, 


May  C.  McDonnell, 
Camilla  Mandlebaum, 
Henrietta  F.  Middleton, 
Lizzie  M.  Myers, 
Eva  M.  Morgenstern, 
Jennie  E.  Mayers, 
Mary  C.  T.  McHugh, 
H.  Lillie  McAllister, 
Annie  L.  McMillan, 
Lizzie  McCorkell, 
Mollie  G.  McLaughlin, 
Jennie  G.  McQueen, 


Carrie  J.  Thompson, 
Ella  Turlay, 
Lucy  Wores, 
Genevieve  Watson, 
Sadie  A.  Webster, 
Georgie  Watson, 
Lucy  Wade, 
Maggie  C.  Wall, 
Augusta  M.  Williams, 
Sophie  Wertheimer, 
Hattie  Wangenheim, 
Adelia  H.  Yule. 


GRADUATES   OF   THE  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

[Class  was  organized  August  7th,  1876.] 

Mat,  1877. 


Lucy  Frances  Adams, 
Clara  Amelia  Arendt, 
Katie  Elizabeth  Brady, 
Kate  Letitia  Burke, 
Elizabeth  Rebecca  Bush, 
Emma  Foard  Church, 
Margaret  Ella  Conuers, 
Eva  Annie  Campbell, 
Florence  Ashline  Cowley, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Farmar, 


Allen,  Mary 
Barry,  Nellie  H. 
Beardsley,  Emma  F. 
Bergson,  Emma  E. 
Bristol,  Helen  G. 
Casey,  Sarah  M. 
Caufield,  Libbie  Palmer 
Dodge,  Helen  M. 


Ernestine  J.  Arnold, 
Lillian  Jane  Ashmead, 


Jennie  Fischer, 
Ella  Frances  Fogg, 
Eliz'h  Armgarth  Frontin, 
Cora  Gallagher, 
Julia  Ella  Goldman, 
Ada  Goldsmith, 
Theresa  Josep'e  Graham, 
Mary  Frances  Gregory, 
Kate  Elizabeth  Hession, 
Annie  Maria  Kean, 
Rebecca  Mary  Kimball, 

Mat,  1878. 

Fisher,  Alice  A. 
Gilmore,  Forest  A. 
Harvey,  Katherine  M. 
Haydon,  Sarah  F. 
Howe,  Kate  F. 
Kalisher,  Frances 
Manning,  Irene  E. 
Margo,  Emma  S. 
Minor,  Grace  D. 

Mat,  1879. 

Edith  May  Gilmore, 
Lizzie  M.  Graham, 


Alice  Honorine  Lalande, 
Georgia  F.  Libby, 
Annette  Dorothea  Miley, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Morris, 
Anna  Maria  Smyth, 
Lanor  Stivers, 
Claretta  Sarah  Thomas, 
Mary  Ann  Turner, 
Nettie  Wade, 
Winifred  White. 


O'Leary,  Lillie  J. 
Smiley,  Helen  M. 
Smith,  Addie  G. 
Stevens,  Carrie  F. 
Stewart,  Louisa  K. 
Winkley,  Emma  L. 
Wilcox,  Lizzie 
Yehl,  Josephine 


Addie  Raphael, 
Lena  A.  Reinstein, 
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Florence  E.  Barber, 
Georgianna  A.  Clements, 
Laura  M.  Collins, 
Lulu  R.  Cullen, 
Ellie  M.  Davis, 
May  F.  Dexter, 
Mattie  Dillon, 
Charlotte  T.  Edwards, 
Florence  N.  Ferguson, 
Annie  M.  Forbes, 


Rosalie  J.  Harby, 
Rosa  F.  Lewis, 
Rebecca  Levy, 
Emilie  L.  Martin, 
Bessie  Mayers, 
Mary  A.  McGuire, 
Emma  E.  Meyer, 
Fredrika  Meyerstein, 
Hettie  H.  Morse, 
Emma  L.  Oglesby, 
Lucy  A.  Pownall, 


Annie  Rollins, 
Minnie  Schwartz, 
Jane  Ralston  Scouler, 
Ida  E.  Shaw, 
Ella  E.  Stincen, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vincent. 
Carrie  A.  Vinzent, 
Miunie  E.  Weir, 
Grace  S.  Williams, 
Fanny  Woodbridge. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING MAY,  1879. 


DENMAN    GEAMMAB   SCHOOL. 


Dora  Alexander, 
Rosa  Altfield, 
Isabelle  Armstrong, 
Nellie  Boyhan, 
Miriam  Blume, 
Ella  Clark, 
Gracie  Coad, 
Katie  Child, 
Stella  Covey, 
Amy  Culver, 
P.  Dobrzensky, 
Frances  Ephraim, 
Amelia  Gelien, 
Lee  Hardy, 
Kate  Harrington, 
Alice  Hawes, 
May  Hilton, 
Minnie  Hyatt, 
Carrie  Jenkins, 
Jeanetta  Johnston, 
Belle  Jones, 
May  Keeler, 
Katie  Lawless, 
Julia  Levy, 
Madeline  Lissak, 


Jennie  Morris, 
Katie  Ogilvie, 
Jennie  Paul, 
Maggie  Radford, 
Annie  Rice, 
Jennie  Rutherford, 
Charlotte  Smith, 
Nellie  Thompson, 
Lulu  Tibbey, 
Maggie  Williams, 
Maggie  Ziegler, 
Julia  Duraind, 
Jenuie  Adelsdorfer, 
H.  Brignardello, 
Louise  Bray, 
Emily  Britton, 
Louise  Battles, 
Emily  Boland, 
Nellie  Cole, 
Mamie  Coulon, 
Helen  Conlon, 
Alice  Crane, 
Carrie  Cooke, 
Lillie  Dixon, 
Louise  Daegener, 


Annie  Forester, 
Mamie  Fletcher, 
Jennie  Hooker, 
Grace  Hall, 
Libby  Hall, 
Minnie  Israel, 
Ada  Josselyn, 
Theresa  Levy, 
Fannie  Levy, 
Grace  Little, 
Lulu  Lake, 
Ella  Merriam, 
Hattie  Merriam, 
Jennie  Miller, 
Katie  Murray, 
Josie  Miirray, 
Annie  Nevers, 
Bertha  Peck, 
Belle  Penniman, 
Hessie  Rodgers, 
Selina  Remington, 
Delia  Shattuck, 
Lucinda  Sinclair, 
Mamie  Simpson. 
May  Taylor, 
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Etta  Lumbard, 
Kittie  McClain, 
Fannie  Michelson, 
Louise  Monck, 
Laura  Morgan, 


Boyd,  George  D. 
Brooks,  George  W. 
Clark,  Thos.  F. 
Card,  E.  F. 
Coffin,  Horace 
Davies,  Thos. 
Diss,  J.  Wallace  F. 
Davock,  Michael 
Ducommon,  Fred. 
Kirby,  Wm.  F.  G. 
King,  Wm.  C. 
Fritz,  August 
Ferguson,  Oscar  H. 
Kaiser,  Fred. 
Kohn,  Louis 
Larzalere,  L.  R. 
Mayer,  Marcus 
Matthai,  Frank 
McClintock,  Jas.  H. 
Morrissey,  Jos.  G. 
Murphy,  Wm.  F. 
Raphael,  Samuel  S. 


Alice  Doud, 
Emma  De  Neon, 
Alice  Edwards, 
May  Follansbee. 


Alice  Thane, 
Ada  Wilson, 
Emily  Wade, 
Jennie  Weed, 
Maggie  Thornton. 


LINCOLN   GEAMMAK    SCHOOL. 

Rosenthal,  Chas.  S. 
Sanders,  0.  Wm. 
Schultz,  Wm. 
Scott,  Geo.  W. 
Schwartz,  Israel 
Seeligsohn,  Selig 
Stevens,  Martin 
Williamson,  D.  E. 
Wilder,  Chas. 
Joseph,  Joseph 
Korper,  Harry  W. 
Levison,  Chas.  H. 
Lichtenstein,  Gus.  M. 
Anderson,  Jos.  H. 
Calnen,  John  J. 
Castelazo,  Arthur 
Cohen,  Selig 
Cope,  Hayward 
Fletcher,  Walter  K. 
Fraser,  Edw.  W. 
Gardiner,  Frank 
Harris,  Jos.  C. 
Head,  Fred. 


Hubbard,  Henry 
Jacobs,  Albert 
Keough,  Lancelot 
McCormick,  Edw. 
Moore,  Ralph  W. 
McEwen,  Frank  E. 
Van  Vliet,  David 
Whitman,  Benj. 
Kincaid,  Fred.  L. 
Knowles,  Thos.  C. 
Littebrant,  Wm.  T. 
McCarty,  Dennis 
McGauley,  Wm.  E. 
Morse,  Sigourney  B. 
Mish,  David  P. 
Ogata,  Lenoske 
O'Leary,  Dan.  J. 
Stack,  Jas.  H. 
Tibbits,  Howard  C. 
Thyerson,  Geo.  H. 
Wood,  William  S. 
Williams,  Jas.  H. 


EINCON   GEAMMAB   SCHOOL. 


Emma  Hamilton, 
Alice  Bolton, 
Maggie  Burscough, 
Jennie  Bevan, 
Louise  Brown, 
Clara  Bolsted, 
Katie  Crane, 
Celia  Caro, 
Rose  Colgan, 
Gertie  Delano, 
Clara  Deckleman, 


Lena  Titzler, 
Julia  Falvey, 
Hulda  Galberg, 
Mabel  Harding, 
Ida  Morris, 
Minnie  Harris, 
Oressa  Hewson, 
Lucy  Hobron, 
Belle  Hobron, 
Nellie  Kennedy, 
Minnie  Kirby, 


Eva  Knowles, 
Susie  Lindop, 
Anna  McArron, 
Mamie  McKenzie, 
Sarah  Parker, 
Hattie  Renton, 
Belle  Robinson, 
Susie  Rhodes, 
Hattie  Schier, 
Ellen  Wenewsky; 
Mary  Woods. 
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WASHINGTON   GEAMMAE   SCHOOL. 


George  Gillin, 
Henry  Brickell, 
John  Ills, 
Benjamin  Austin, 


Lottie  Allen, 
Tillie  Brown, 
Carrie  Chappell, 
Mary  Duffy, 
Rose  Garibaldi, 
Agnes  Little, 
Emma  Monet, 


Edward  Cook, 
Frederick  Chase, 
Henry  Shloss, 
William  Houghtaliug, 
John  Kelly, 


William  Neely, 
John  Schammil, 
Peter  Stone, 
John  Underwood. 


BROADWAY   GEAMMAE   SCHOOL. 


Julia  Nathan, 
Mary  Noonan, 
Katie  O'Connell, 
Agnes  By  an, 
Mollie  Sabins, 
Etta  Severns, 


Henrietta  Schimp, 
Lena  Smith, 
Mary  Sullivan, 
Cordelia  Thornhill, 
Bay  Vance, 
Laura  Winters, 
Lulu  Wolf. 


SPEING   VALLEY   GEAMMAE   SCHOOL. 


Sarah  Bobinson, 
Maggie  Kearce, 
Charles  H.  Baker, 
Harry  Bettis, 
Frank  G.  Finlayson, 
Louis  A.  Gullixon, 
Hubert  H.  Stanford, 
Alex.  W.  Stangenberger. 
Frank  E.  Wharff, 


Susie  A.  Adams, 
Josie  S.  Blake, 
Minnie  N.  J.  Coffin, 
Mary  J.  Colligan, 
Annie  Evans, 
Katie  S.  Feeny, 
Etta  E.  Heald, 
Clara  E.  Jenkins, 


Annie  E.  Keefe, 
Nellie  M.  Laidly, 
Katie  C.  O 'Keefe, 
Jennie  S.  Patterson, 
Bella  S.  Semlar, 
Mary  W.  Tyler, 
Katie  F.  Ward, 
Emily  F.  Waterman, 
Emma  H.  Wood. 


HAYES   VALLEY   GEAMMAE   SCHOOL. 


Norma  Allen, 
Lizzie  Christie, 
Marie  D'or, 
Ida  Delano, 
Selina  Goldstein, 
Eva  Green, 
Effie  Hammond, 
Bella  Haynes, 
Mayella  Murphy, 
Victoria  Boussel, 
Annie  Collins, 
Palmyre  Coblentz, 
Tillie  Erzgraber, 
Leonora  Gluck, 
Clara  Jones, 
Clara  Kalisher, 
Tillie  Loewe, 
20 


Mary  Bansome, 
Nellie  Buss, 
Maggie  Scobie, 
Ida  Tribon, 
Gertie  Wores, 
Annie  Collie, 
Augusta  Kerr, 
Lillie  Lang, 
Marjory  Mackintosh, 
Sarah  Locke, 
Minnie  Martin, 
Lizzie  Morse, 
Mary  O'Donnell, 
Kittie  Thornton, 
Katie  Pratt, 
Mary  Wilcox, 
Hannah  Donovau, 


Lillie  Bansome, 
George  Jacobs, 
Julius  Lewis, 
Charles  Miller, 
Charles  Hollub, 
Edward  McGowan, 
John  J.  O'Brien, 
Bebecca  Boukofsky, 
Clara  Goldsmith, 
Gussie  Thompson, 
Annie  Schroder, 
Frank  Berger, 
Isaac  Caro, 
James  Flynn, 
Charles  Hock, 
Willie  McCarthy, 
Joseph  Walter. 
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SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN   GBAMMAB   SCHOOL. 


Abrabamson,  Racbel 
Albrecbt,  Ottilia 
Albrecbt,  Amelia 
Bernhard,  Carrie 
Dablman,  Adele 
Davis,  Eveline 
Druffel,  Daisy 
Emanuel,  Kate 
Erlanger,  Julia 
Frincke,  Josepbine 
Goetz,  Lena 
Habn,  Ida 
Hartman,  Annie 
Henck,  Louisa 
Hinders,  Tillie 
Honigsberger,  Carrie 
Jacobs,  Dora 


Kennedy,  Nellie 
Lando,  Essie 
Lann,  Julia 
Landsberger,  Lillie 
Lebnbardt,  Henriette 
Levy,  Sarah 
Levy,  Hattie 
Meyer,  Fannie 
Muehe,  Lillie 
Pregel,  Amelia 
Selling,  Emma 
Seitz,  Louisa 
Toplitz,  Jennie 
Barkbaus,  Heruy 
Biedenbacb,  Cbarles 
Cabn,  Leopold 
Ebrenberg,  Moses 
Fleisbacker,  Mortimer 


Goldsmith,  Julius 
Greenebaum,  Alfred 
Harper,  John 
Herzog,  Henry 
Hintze,  Samuel 
Lando,  Joseph 
Lipman,  Isaac 
Marks,  Herman 
Schubbe,  August 
Sloss,  Joseph 
Uuger,  Philip 
Walter,  Nathan 
Walter,  Henry 
Wand,  Jacob 
Wangenheim,  Julius 
Wasserman,  Frank 
Wolff,  Hugo 


Abrabamson,  Ida 
Abrams,  Rachel 
Brownstone,  Celia 
Boukofsky,  Rebecca 
Bunker,  Ella 
Carlton,  Gertrude 
Conolly,  Mamie 
Fechheimer,  Emma 
Mathews,  Addie 
Moore,  Louise 
Morris,  Celia 
Rockman,  Rachel 
Rothschild,  Julia 


Scheper,  Ida 
Seelig,  Tillie 
Simson,  Georgie 
Stern,  Lillie 
Ticbner,  Bertha 
Tilling,  Fannie 
Watts,  Lizzie 
Bernstein,  Oscar 
Blockman,  Lucien 
Cox,  Jennings 
Cox,  Arthur 
Gellert,  Isaac 
Harper,  William 
Horstman,  John 


Housewortb,  Harry 
Kinne,  Frank 
Levy,  Melville 
Lowenthal,  Myer 
Manbeim,  Frederick 
McGinness,  George 
Schumacher,  Henry 
Seible,  Frederick 
Selig,  Julius 
Simon,  Charles 
Sylvester,  Henry 
Taylor,  Frank 
Wappel,  Albert 


NOBTH   COSMOPOLITAN   GBAMMAB   SCHOOL. 


Abrams,  Lottie 
Boecbelt,  Lena 
Boye,  Winna 
Buckley,  Carrie 
Buyia,  Cora 
Colvin,  Alice 
Eidenmiller,  Emma 


Johnston,  Isabel 
Kelly,  Gussie 
Lyons,  Erin 
Lynch,  Lizzie 
Maboney,  Annie 
McVerry.  Lizzie 
Meyer,  Emma 


Babrs,  George 
Classen,  Jobn 
Colvin,  Eddie 
Enquist,  Alfred 
Fay,  Peter 
Gibson,  Walter 
Grosetta,  Peter 
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Fargue,  Maria 
Francis,  Mary 
Geiman,  Nellie 
Haussler,  Maggie 
Jaudin,  Alice 


Mervy,  Lillie 
Pease,  Mamie 
Reeve,  Hattie 
Taylor,  Eva 
Wetzel,  Amelia 
Aradon,  Leon 


Harrold,  John 
Marini,  Frank 
Postag,  Nicholas 
Potter,  John 
Rideout,  George 


VALENCIA   STKEET   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Aitken,  Jessie  S. 
Bergen,  Anna  M. 
Carey,  Agnes  A. 
Carson,  Lizzie  J. 
Craig,  Katie  J. 
Downing,  Serena  A. 
Farren,  Mollie  L. 
Blair,  Susie  D. 
Cordes,  Adele  E. 
Green,  Floride 
Henderson,  Edith  S. 
Hammond,  Etta  E. 
Haman,  Annie  C. 
Kelly,  Ella  I. 
McDonald,  Isabel  K. 
McRoberts,  Alice  M. 
Meade,  Ida  S. 
Mower,  Mary  E. 
Stone,  Bella 
Treat,  Sadie  B. 
Vandyne,  Katie  A. 
Worley,  Effie  D. 
Kennedy,  Nellie  W. 
Ladd,  Lilian  F. 
Curtis,  Bessie 
Conlin,  Alice  E. 
Deitzler,  Mamie  M. 


Hall,  Clara  M. 
Hammond,  Laura  E. 
Kershaw,  Nellie 
Krauss,  Annie  L.  B. 
McKee,  Hattie  B. 
Pepper,  Josephine  M. 
Anderson,  Mary  A. 
Craig,  Julia  M. 
Childs,  Annie  M. 
Conlin,  Annie  M. 
Eells,  Nettie  G. 
Fennell,  Maggie  A. 
Fowkes,  Nellie  E. 
Greenwood,  Jennie  E. 
Horn,  Anna  M. 
Hafner,  Bertha  S. 
Judson,  Nettie  A. 
Middleton,  Carrie  T. 
Mangels,  Lizzie  A. 
Morton,  Marion  M. 
Quinlan,  Mary  A. 
Von  Rhein,  Clara  U. 
Benjamin,  Ruth 
Blake,  Helen  M. 
Cowan,  Annie  L.  E. 
Hart,  Susie  B. 
Hughes,  Lillie  M. 


Peck,  Jennie 
Stewart,  Belle 
Wilcox,  Emily  H. 
Daly,  Annie  R. 
Hyde,  Annie  M. 
Joost,  Annie  M.  D. 
McCarthy,  Mary  E. 
Welch,  Louisa  M. 
Wynne,  Nellie  R. 
Lalande,  Celina  J. 
Beckwith,  John  A. 
Bender,  George  L. 
Chase,  Harrison  O. 
Cowan,  Robert  E. 
Gadsby,  James  R. 
McDonald,  Ronald 
Monson,  Frank  C. 
Powers,  Wm.  H. 
Donohue,  John  F. 
Donnels,  Albert 
Kalloch,  Randolph 
Meeker,  Wm. 
Allen,  Richard  S. 
Anderson,  Jas.  H. 
Downing,  Arthur  H. 
Mitchell,  Robert 
Gilinore,  Quincy  S. 


EIGHTH   STREET   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Thomas  Curran, 
George  Paterson, 
John  Sims, 
Katie  Boyer, 


Katie  Burke, 
Rosa  Connors, 
Maggie  Curtis, 
Augusta  Duke, 
Minnie  Gagan, 


Katie  Kelly, 
Mary  Meehan, 
Maggie  O'Brien, 
Julia  Sexton. 
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MISSION   GEAMMAK   SCHOOL. 


"Whitney  Palache, 
Lincoln  Hutchinson, 
William  Hyde, 
Annie  Ling, 
Ellie  Arnold, 
Mary  Driscoll, 


Carrie  Turner, 
Annie  O'Callaghan. 
Amy  Currier, 
Mary  Cosgrove, 
Carrie  Driscoll, 
Alma  Dorland, 


Lydia  Howe, 
Elizabeth  Fleischman, 
Mary  Mengel, 
Minnie  Sanguist, 
William  O'Brien, 
Samuel  Altschnler. 


JEFFERSON   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Adams,  Hattie 
Aiken,  Mary 
Cooney,  Virginia 
Farrell,  Josie  M. 
Grote,  Maggie  E. 
McKewen,  Rebecca 


Nutting,  Lizzie 
Schindler,  Pauline 
Schwartz,  Belle 
Taylor,  Edith 
Berwin,  Moses 
Fitzsimmons,  Chas. 
French,  Herbert 


Letcher,  Beverly 
Mabie,  Julian  E. 
Macdonald,  William 
McDougall,  Benj.  G. 
Moldrup,  Henry 
Soher,  Emile 


Adler,  Benjamin  C. 
Avery,  Francis,  Jr., 
Coe,  Geo.  E. 
Harris,  John  D. 
Ivers,  Richard,  Jr., 
Jones,  Frederick  H.  S. 
Morton,  Frank  H. 
Robinson,  Frederick  A. 
Stuart,  Harry  C. 
Short,  Frank  P. 


CLEMENT   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

Watkins,  David  H. 
Zacharias,  Charles  H. 
Bloom,  Hattie 
Bridewell,  Nellie  A. 
Corvie,  Charlotte 
Dracon,  Hattie 
Dunn,  Abbie  L. 
Ellerhorst,  Henrietta  T. 
Grosh,  Elizabeth 
Harrington,  Laura  A. 


Hight,  Kate 
Jones,  Luveann  H. 
Kullman,  Cecelia 
Leszynsky,  Hannah 
Levy,  Bertha 
Maguire,  Kate  J. 
Morrill,  Grace  E. 
Simmons,  Kate  B. 
Stone,  Kate  E. 


SOUTH   SAN   FRANCISCO   SCHOOL. 


Mary  Puckhaber, 
Addie  E.  Desrosier, 
Josephine  Egan, 


Rosalie  J.  Mawson, 
Mary  Crockard, 
Eva  Stone, 


Joseph  McCarthy, 
Stephen  Piper, 
Grant  Clifford. 


Bella  Ellis, 
Hattie  Hawes, 


POTRERO   SCHOOL. 

Bella  MacDonald, 
Maggie  Irving, 


John  McCabe. 


WEST   END   SCHOOL. 

Josie  Brooks. 
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MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GKADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  DENMAN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1879— FOURTEENTH  AWARD. 


Isabelle  Armstrong, 
Miriam  Blume, 
Ella  Clark, 
Amelia  Gelien, 
Carrie  Jenkins, 
Jeanetta  Johnston, 
Bella  Jones, 
Madeline  Lissak, 
Louise  Monck, 


Katie  Ogilvie, 
Jennie  Paul, 
Jennie  Rutherford, 
Nellie  Thompson, 
H.  Brignardello, 
Louise  Bray, 
Emily  Britton, 
Mamie  Conlon, 
Helen  Conlon, 


Emma  de  Noon, 
May  Follansbee, 
Annie  Forrester, 
Grace  Hall, 
Minnie  Israel, 
Ella  Merriam, 
Jenuie  Miller, 
Josie  Murray. 


MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  LINCOLN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1879— FOURTEENTH  AWARD. 


George  D.  Boyd, 
Samuel  Raphael, 
Israel  Schwartz, 
David  E.  Williamson, 
Joseph  G.  Morrissey, 
J.  Wallace  F.  Diss, 
Oliver  W.  Sanders, 


George  W.  Scott, 
Aaron  Kahn, 
Thomas  Davies, 
John  J.  Calnen, 
Selig  Cohen, 
Frederick  Head, 
Frederick  L.  Kincaid, 


Thomas  C.  Knowles, 
William  E.  McGauley, 
Sigourney  B.  Morse, 
David  P.  Mish; 
Senoske  Ogata, 
Daniel  J.  O'Leary. 


MEDAL  PUPILS   OF  THE  GRADUATING   CLASS  OF  THE   BROAD- 
WAY GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY.  1879— THIRD  AWARD. 


Lottie  Allen, 
Tillie  Brown, 
Carrie  Chappell, 
Mary  Duffy, 
Rose  Garibaldi, 
Agnes  Little, 
Emma  Monet, 


Julia  Nathan, 
Mary  Noonan, 
Katie  O'Connell, 
Agnes  Ryan, 
Mollie  Sabins, 
Etta  Severns, 


Henrietta  Schimp, 
Lena  Smith, 
Cordelia  Thornhill, 
Ray  Vance, 
Laura  Winters, 
Lulu  Wolf. 
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BRIDGE  MEDAL  FUND. 

A  former  resident  of  San  Francisco,  for  many  years  holding  the  office  of 
Appraiser-General  under  the  Federal  Government,  taking  deep  interest  in  the 
public  schools  and  desirous  of  emulating  the  distinguished  example  of 
Franklin  in  founding  medals  for  worthy  public  school  boys,  made  a  handsome 
gift  to  the  city,  in  the  last  school  year,  the  circumstances  and  purposes  of 
■which  are  fully  explained  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors: 

RESOLUTION  No.  13,550  (New  Series.) 

Whereas,  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  of  Dresden,  County  of  Lincoln,  State  of  Maine,  has 
donated  the  sum  of  $2,000,  gold  coin,  unto  the  Mayor,  Aiiditor  and  Treasurer  of  this  City 
and  County,  and  their  successors  in  office,  in  trust,  to  be  invested  and  re-invested,  and  to 
have  the  annual  income  or  interest  thereon  appropriated  to  and  used  for  the  purchase  of 
silver  medals  for  distribution  among  the  most  meritorious  boys  of  the  Public  Grammar 
Schools  of  San  Francisco  ;  now,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  said  officials  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  undertake  such  trust,  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  deed  of  said  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  and  that  the  State  Legislature  be 
urged  to  adopt  appropriate  legislation,  authorizing  the  receipt  and  care  of  said  money,  in 
accordance  with  said  deed ;  and  the  receipt  of  future  donations  that  may  be  made  by  any 
persons,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  supposed  donors  and  the  officials 
legally  representing  the  said  City  and  County. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  tendered  to  Samuel 
J.  Bridge,  Esq.,  for  his  generous  donation,  which  will  tend  to  encourage  and  stimulate  em- 
ulation in  the  boys  of  the  public  grammar  schools,  to  acquire  what  will  always  be  desig- 
nated and  considered  an  honorable  mark  of  proficiency  and  distinction — "A  Bridge  Medal." 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  Salaries  be  and  they  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  transmit  to  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  Esq.,  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution, 
properly  attested. 
Finally  passed,  April  28th,  1879. 

A  copy  of  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bridge,  and  of  the  Deed  of  Trust 
executed  by  that  gentleman,  is  herewith  presented: 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  April  16th,  1879. 

To  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Bryant, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.- 

Sir— I  desire  to  establish  a  Medal  Fund  for  the  San  Francisco  Grammar  Schools  for 
boys,  similar  to  the  Franklin  Medal  Fund  of  Boston. 

I  propose  to  give  to  the  Mayor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000) ,  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust,  and  by  them  to  be 
invested,  at  a  reasonable  interest  and  upon  safe  and  adequate  securities. 

I  should  prefer  the  investment  to  be  in  San  Francisco  bonds,  but  leave  the  matter  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  above  mentioned. 

The  annual  interest  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  or  its  successors  in  office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  such  interest  in 
the  purchase  of  silver  medals,  which  shall  be  distributed  by  the  said  Board  among  the 
most  meritorious  boys  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  said  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  proviso  that  the  Board  of  Education,  or  its  successors  in  office,  may,  in  their 
discretion,  apply  a  part  only  of  the  income  of  said  fund  to  the  purchase  of  medals,  and 
allow  the  remainder  of  such  income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  sum. 
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Having  resided  many  years  in  your  city,  and  having  lately  removed  to  my  native  State' 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  afford  this  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the  pros- 
perity of  your  city. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  you  and  the  other  officers  above  mentioned  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  aceept  the  trust. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

SAM'L  J.  BRIDGE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  I,  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  of  Dresden,  County  of 
Lincoln,  and  State  of  Maine,  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  excite  a  generous  emula" 
tion  among  its  male  pupils,  do  hereby  give  unto  A,  J.  Bryant,  Mayor,  George  F.  Maynard, 
Auditor,  and  Charles  Hubert,  Treasurer,  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to 
their  successors  in  office,  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000.00)  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States;  but  in  trust,  nevertheless,  for  the  following  purposes: 

First — To  invest  the  said  principal  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000.00)  at  rea- 
sonable interest  upon  safe  and  adequate  securities. 

Second— To  pay  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  their  successors  in  office,  the  annual  interest  upon  said  principal  sum  as  col- 
lected, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  such  interest  in  the  purchase  of  silver  medals,  which 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  said  Board  among  the  most  meritorious  boys  of  the  public 
grammar  schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  and  all  sums  of  money  so  paid 
to  said  Board  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  said  Board  for  the  object  and  purpose 
aforesaid,  until  so  expended;  provided,  that  the  Board  of  Education,  or  its  successors  in 
office,  may,  in  their  discretion,  apply  a  part  only  of  the  income  of  said  fund  to  the  purchase 
of  medals,  and  may  allow  the  remainder  of  such  income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  sum, 

It  is  the  meaning  and  intention  of  this  instrument  that  the  persons  holding  the  above 
mentioned  offices  of  Mayor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  trust  above  speicfied. 

Should  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  pass  an  act  enabling  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  to  accept  of  this  trust  and  any  other  sums  of  money  which  may 
be  conveyed  to  it  in  trust  for  public  purposes,  then  it  is  my  will,  and  I  hereby  direct  the 
foregoing  Trustees,  or  their  successors  in  office,  to  pay  over  to  the  said  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  the  said  principal  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000.00)  to  be  held  by 
it  in  trust  for  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  21st  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879. 

SAM'L  J.  BRIDGE. 

In  presence  of:    W.  C.  Burnett. 

Stvte  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss-. 

On  this  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879,  before  me,  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  County  Recorder, 
personally  appeared  Wellington  C.  Burnett,  who  is  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  same 
person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument  as  a  witness  thereto,  who,  being 
by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  reside*  in  San  Francisco  aforesaid ;  that 
Sam'l  J.  Bridge,  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  said  within  instrument  as  a 
party  thereto,  is  the  person  described  in  it;  that  such  person  executed  it,  and  that  he, 
deponent,  thereupon  subscribed  his  name  thereto  as  a  witness. 
Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal. 

STUART  M.  TAYLOR.  County  Recorder. 
Jbeal.]  Per  W.  P.  Merriam,  Deputy. 

Recorded  in  the  office  of  the  County  Recorder  of  tho  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
April  28,  A.  D.  1879,  at  12  m.,  in  Liber  28  of  Miscellaneous,  page  232. 

8.  M.  TAYLOR,  County  Recorder. 
Rioh'd  D.  Blauvklt.  Jr.,  Deputy. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


OF   THE   VAKIOUS 


Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 


[Beprinted  from  the   Beport  of  ex-Superintendent  James  Denman  for  1875,  with  only 
such  corrections  and  additions  as  are  called  for  by  the  progress  of  events.] 

BOTS'    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  in  a  large  twelve-class  building,  pleasantly  located  on 
Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1875. 

The  school  now  numbers  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  pupils.  It  was  first 
instituted  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1856,  in  Dr.  Boring's  Church,  on  Powell 
street,  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  streets.  At  first  the  school  was  opened 
as  a  Union  Grammar  School,  and  consisted  of  80  pupils,  35  boys  and  45  girls, 
selected  from  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  first  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1858,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco High  School,  with  a  more  extended  course  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Education  purchased  the  old  church  and  lot  referred  to  above, 
and  in  1860  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  building.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  by  Kev.  T.  Starr 
King  and  others.  In  June,  1864,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  young 
ladies  were  transferred  to  the  old  brick  building,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Bush 
streets,  with  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Principal. 

The  school  was  reorganized  as  a  Boys'  High  School  in  1864.  It  remained 
in  the  building  on  Powell  street  till  the  8th  of  November,  1875,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  its  present  building. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  August  16,  1856. 

Mr.  Geo.  "W.  Minns,  elected  June,  1864. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Keid,  elected  March  20,  1875. 

GIBLS'    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde  street,  in  a  large,  commo- 
dious fourteen-class  building.  *  It  now  numbers  732  pupils  in  attendance.     It 

*  There  are  also  seven  Junior  Classes  in  the  old  High  School  building  on  the  corner  of 
Clay  and  Powell  streets. 
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was  first  organized  in  June,  1864,  in  the  old  brick  building  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  Denman  School,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  It 
was  composed  of  the  young  ladies  transferred  from  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 
School. 

In  July,  1867,  a  Normal  Training  Class  for  teachers  was  organized.  This 
class  graduated  in  1872.  For  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  the  Nor- 
mal instruction  proved  a  failure  and  the  class  was  broken  up.  On  August 
7th,  1876,  a  regular  Normal  class  was  opened  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid  was  placed  in  charge  as  teacher.  This  class  is  now 
well  attended,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  May,  1877,  thirty-one 
pupils  were  graduated;  in  May,  1878,  twenty-five;  and  in  May,  1879,  thirty- 
seven. 

A  new  twelve-class  building  was  erected  for  this  school  in  1870,  on  the  fifty- 
vara  lot  on  which  the  old  brick  building  is  located.  It  was  transferred  to 
this  building  in  1870.  In  1871,  the  present  High  School  building  was  erected, 
and  the  school  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  July  5th,  1871. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes  was  elected  Principal  of  the  school  on  its  organization 
in  June,  1864,  and  remained  until  June  13,  1876,  when  he  resigned.  Mr. 
John  Swett,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  June  13,  1876. 

LATIN   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  upon  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  June 
7th,  1864,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  the  Principal.  It 
was  first  taught  in  two  class-rooms  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  then  in 
a  rented  building  on  Post  street,  near  Stockton  street,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  corner  of  Second  and  Bryant  streets.  This  school  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  many  of  the  citizens,  who  opposed  the  expendi- 
ture for  a  Latin  School  so  long  as  the  city  was  unable  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  a  large  number  of  primary  pupils. 

Prof.  Bunnell  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  and  Mr.  Win.  K 
Rowell  was  elected  Principal.  In  February,  1868,  the  school  wa3  consoli- 
dated with  the  Boys'  High  School,  Mr.  Rowell  being  assigned  the  position  of 
Teacher  of  Classics.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Rowell  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boys'  High  School  until  December,  1877,  when  he  resigued  to 
fill  the  office  of  JCity  Superintendent,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Black- 
burn. 

DENMAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Bush  and 
Taylor  streets,  in  a  fine  large  sixteen-class  brick  building,  erected  in  1864.  It 
is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  contains  827  pupils. 
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This  was  one  of  the  first  free  schools  organized  in  the  city,  and  was  opened 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  in  a  small  one-story  rented  building,  near  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Minna  streets,  and  was  then  called  the  "  Happy  Valley 
School."  It  was  removed  in  November,  1853,  to  a  wooden  building  on  Bush 
street,  near  Sansome  street,  where  it  remained  until  the  21st  of  May,  1854, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  brick  school  house  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton,  now  used  to  accommodate  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Bush  Street 
Primary  School.  It  was  again  removed  in  July,  1864,  to  its  present  location. 
It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in  July,  1865, 
the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  School. 
This  school  was  first  taught  by  James  Denman,  who  remained  as  Principal 
till  May  4,  1857,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  consideration 
of  his  being  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  our  present  system  of  free  schools, 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  city  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to  have 
this  first  public  school,  which  he  had  organized  and  taught  so  long,  named 
the  "Denman  Grammar  School."  The  Board  of  Education,  in  granting  the 
request  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  unanimously  passed  the  following  order: 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  obligations  of  this  Board,  as  -well  as  that  of  all 
friends  of  education,  to  Mr.  Denman  as  the  pioneer  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
city,  and  in  token  thereof,  cheerfully  accede  to  the  request  made  by  the  teachers,  and 
hereby  order  that  the  Bush  Street  Grammar  School  be  hereafter  designated  and  known  as 
the  Denman  Grammar  School. 

DENMAN   MEDALS. 

On  June,  1865,  James  Denman  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  establish  a  medal  fund,  the  proceeds  from  the  interest  of 
which  were  to  be  expended  annually  in  procuring  medals  for  the  most  deserv- 
ing pupils  attending  the  Denman  Grammar  School. 

At  first,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class, 
and  silver  medals  to  each  graduate  who  was  good  in  deportment  and  regular 
in  attendance.  A  silver  medal  was  also  given  to  the  best  pupil  in  each  of  the 
lower  classes. 

At  present,  none  but  silver  medals  are  awarded,  and  those  only  to  graduates 
who  are  good  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

James  Denman,  elected  November  17,  1851. 

George  Tait,  elected  June,  1857. 

Theodore  Bradley,  elected  December,  1861. 

James  Denman,  re-elected  July  3,  1864. 

John  Swett,  elected  December,  1867. 

James  Denman,  re-elected  January,  1871. 

John  Swett,  re-elected  December,  1873. 

James  Denman,  re-elected  June  13,  1876. 
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LINCOLN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1865,  in  the  large  and  beautiful 
brick  edifice  on  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  and  was  named  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  building  contains  twenty-three  large  and  pleasant  class 
rooms  and  a  large  hall  for  general  exercises.  This  has  always  been  a  boys' 
school  exclusively,  and  now  contains  about  eleven  hundred  pupils.  This 
building  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  Evening  School,  which 
now  numbers  about  seven  hundred  pupils. 

LINCOLN    MEDALS. 

In  December,  1866,  the  Lincoln  Medal  was  founded,  through  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Principal  of  the  school,  who  raised  the 
sum  of  $1,687.25,  by  public  exhibitions  and  private  subscriptions. 

At  first  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  given  for  the  most  meritorious  pupils 
in  each  class  of  the  school,  but  now  none  but  silver  medals  are  given  to  the 
graduates  who  are  perfect  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  July,  1865. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  December,  1867. 

W.  T.  Luckey,  elected  December  30,  1867. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

J.  K.  Wilson,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

KINCON    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  is  located  in  a  fine  large  twelve- 
class  building,  on  the  school  lot  on  Silver  street,  near  Second  street.  It  has 
about  500  girls  in  attendance. 

This  school  was  instituted  on  the  8th  of  January,  1852,  in  a  small  one-story 
building  near  the  corner  of  Folsom  and  First  streets,  It  was  transferred  from 
this  dilapidated  structure  to  a  larger  rented  building  on  Hampton  place,  lead- 
ing from  Folsom  to  Harrison  streets,  and  near  Third  street.  The  present 
building  for  the  Silver  Street  Primary  School,  on  Vassar  place,  leading  from 
Harrison  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  was  erected  for  this 
school  in  1861.  It  was  transferred  to  it  in  1861,  where  it  has  remained  until 
it  was  transferred  to  the  present  building,  in  September,  1875. 

It  was  first  organized. as  a  mixed  grammar  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in 
January,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  boys  were  transferred  to  the 
Lincoln  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Silas  Weston,  elected  January  28,  1852. 

Wm.  H.  O 'Grady,  elected  May  5,  1852. 

Stillman  Holmes,  elected  November  11,  1853. 

John  Swett,  elected  November  4,  1854. 
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John  C.  Pelton,  elected  January  2,  1863. 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  September  13, 1864. 
Ebenezer  Knowlton,  elected  June  15,  1865. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  elected  October  22,  1874. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  a  commodious  twelve-class  building  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Mason  streets.  It  is  now  a  boys'  grammar  school,  and 
contains  about  500  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 

It  was  first  instituted  as  a  mixed  school  for  girls  and  boys  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1851,  in  a  small  rented  building  on  Dupont  street,  near  Jackson 
street.  It  was  transferred  in  1853  to  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
where  it  remained  till  the  14th  of  June,  1855,  when  it  was  lemoved  to  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  primary  school  on  Powell  street,  near  Wash- 
ington street. 

In  1861,  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Mason  streets. 

The  sexes  were  separated  in  this  school  in  July,  1868,  and  the  girls  were 
transferred  to  the  Broadway  Grammar  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

F.  E.  Jones,  elected  December  22,  1851. 

E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  March  1,  1853. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  August,  1856. 

James  Stratton,  elected  January  1,  1861. 

Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  elected  July,  1868. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  elected  December,  1874. 

UNION   GBAMMAE   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  beautiful  and  commanding  position  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  Union  street,  near  Montgomery  street.  This  is  a  fine  ten-class  brick 
building,  and  at  present  accommodates  about  500  boys.  This  school  was  first 
instituted  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  in  a  rough  wooden  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Montgomery  and  Broadway,  and  was  then  called  the  "Clark's  Point 
School." 

It  was  removed  in  1853  to  a  rented  building  at  the  corner  of  Dupont  and 
Broadway  streets,  where  it  remained  till  1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its 
present  location  on  Union  street. 

This  school  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in 
June,  1868,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  girls  were  transferred  to  the 
Broadway  school. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  following  Principals: 

A.  Holmes,  elected  June,  1852 . 

Wm.  Hammill,  elected  November  25,  1852. 

Ahira  Holmes,  re-elected  January  7,  1858, 
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Thomas  S.  Myrick,  elected  Jauuary  3,  1860. 
Philip  Prior,  elected  June  18,  1869. 
Charles  F.  True,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

In  February,  1877,  girls  were  again  admitted  to  this  school.  During  the 
past  year,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  classes  in  the  four  grammar 
schools  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  grammar  grades,  except 
the  fourth  grade,  were  transferred  from  this  school  to  the  other  grammar 
schools,  thus  reducing  this  school  from  a  grammar  to  a  primary  school. 

BROADWAY   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Broadway,  near  Powell,  in  a  twelve-class  brick 
building,  which  now  contains  about  six  hundred  young  ladies,  including 
about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms.  It  was  first  opened  as  a  Primary 
School  in  January,  1867,  but  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Girls'  Grammar  School, 
and  the  young  misses  of  the  Washington  and  Union  Grammar  classes  were 
transferred  to  it. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Mrs.  Wm.  F*.  Duane,  elected  January,  1867. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June,  1868. 

Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June,  1869. 

Chas.  F.  True,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  reelected  February  16,  1875. 

Chas.  H.  Ham,  elected  March  21,  1876. 

BROADWAY   SCHOOL   MEDALS. 

In  December,  1876,  a  medal  fund,  amounting  to  $725.00,  was  raised  by  a 
school  exhibition  given  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ham,  Principal  of 
the  school.  Silver  medals  are  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  who  are 
perfect  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

SPRING   VALLEY   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  a  large  twelve-class  wooden  building  on  Broad- 
way, near  Polk  street,  and  now  accommodates  about  eight  hundred  boys  and 
girls,  including  about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms.  When  first  erected  it 
was  a  four-class  building,  but  it  has  been  raised  twice,  and  each  time  four 
rooms  were  added.  It  was  instituted  on  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  a 
small  wooden  house  used  for  church  and  school  house  purposes,  on  Union, 
near  Franklin  street.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  location  on  Broadway 
in  1866. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals: 
Asa  W.  Cole,  elected  February  9,  1852. 
J.  C.  Morrill,  elected  October  1,  1853. 
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Geo.  W.  Peck,  elected  May  17,  1860. 
Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  January  2,  1862. 
B.  Marks,  elected  January  5,  1864. 
Noah  P.  Plood,  elected  June  8,  1868. 
W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June  8,  1869. 
Silas  A.  "White,  elected  February  16,  1875. 
J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  January  3,  1876. 

HAYES  VALLEY   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  in  the  large  eighteen-class  building  on  McAllister  street, 
between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  The  school  was  opened  July  7,  1871, 
in  the  present  building,  and  the  grammar  department  was  first  composed 
almost  entirely  of#pupils  transferred  from  the  Mission  Grammar  School. 
The  French  and  German  languages  are  taught  in  this  school.  The  school 
contains  boys  and  girls,  and  numbers  about  one  thousand  grammar  and  pri- 
mary pupils. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Humphrey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organiza- 
tion, and  he  remained  until  January,  1877,  when  he  resigned  his  position  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1878.  Mr.  George 
Brown,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  January  16th,  1877. 

COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOLS. 

A  school  for  teaching  the  French  and  German  languages  was  first  instituted 
in  October,  1865,  in  a  small  building  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Tehama 
Street  Primary  School.  This  school  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  only  such  children  as  desired  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
or  German  language,  and  at  first  the  institution  was  mainly  confined  to 
teaching  these  languages,  but  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the  city  gratis  in  foreign  languages,  soon  made  this 
system  of  instruction  so  popular  with  the  public  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  October,  1866,  reorganized  them  and  changed  their  classification,  so 
that  instead  of  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  teaching  French  and 
German,  nearly  all  the  pupils'  time  was  occupied  in  the  English  studies. 
This  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  has  increased 
their  number,  but  it  has  seriously  injured  their  real  usefulness,  which  should 
be  to  teach  the  French  and  German  languages. 

In  1872  and  1873  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  languages  was 
introduced  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  The  little  children  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  in  the  grammar  classes,  were  com- 
pelled to  study  either  German  or  French,  and  the  pupils  in  the  grammar 
classes  were  compelled  to  study  both  French  and  German  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools. 

In  February,  1874,  the  Board  of  Education  abolished  the  study  of  all 
languages  other  than  the  English,  except  in  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  High  School. 
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In  July,  1874,  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages  was  again 
introduced  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan,  the  North  Cosmopolitan,  the  Hayes 
Valley  and  the  Valencia  Grammar  Schools;  also  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Stockton  Street,  the  Taylor  Street,  and  the  Silver  Street  Primaries.    . 

At  the  present  time  German  is  taught  in  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary, 
and  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  Schools,  and  French  and  German  are 
taught  in  the  Boys'  High  and  the  Girls'  High  Schools,  the  North  Cosmopoli- 
tan, South  Cosmopolitan,  Hayes  Valley,  and  Valencia  Street  Grammar 
Schools,  and  the  Bush  Street  Primary  School. 

SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN   GEAMMAB   SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  the  large  and  pleasant  eighteen-class  building  on 
Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  about  1,000 
pupils,  including  about  50  in  an  outside  room.  This  was  instituted  as  a  Cos- 
mopolitan Primary  School  in  October,  1865,  in  a  rented  building  on  Tehama 
street,  near  First  street.  The  school  was  transferred  to  the  brick  building  on 
Post  street,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny  streets,  purchased  of  Dr.  E.  Cohn, 
in  October,  1866.  The  school  remained  in  this  building  until  July  1,  1871, 
when  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  Girls'  High  School  building  on  Bush 
street,  near  Stockton  street.  It  was  again  transferred  to  its  present  location 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  Ulrika  Rendsburg,  elected  October,  1865. 

H.  N.  Bolander,  elected  February  19,  1867. 

A.  Herbst,  elected  December  26,  1871. 

NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN   GEAMMAB   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Filbert  street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor  streets, 
in  a  commodious  twelve-class  wooden  building,  which  at  present  accommo- 
dates about  600  boys  and  girls. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1867,  as  a  Cosmopolitan  School  for 
instruction  in  the  German  and  French  languages  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Kate  Kennedy,  the  present  Principal.  It  was  made  up  mostly  of  pupils 
transferred  from  the  Greenwich  street  and  other  schools  in  that  part  of  the 
city. 

VALENCIA  STBEET   GEAMMAB   SCHOOL. 

This  large  Grammar  School  is  located  on  Valencia  street,  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  a  pleasant  eighteen-class  building,  which 
at  present  accommodates  about  1,250  grammar  and  primary  pupils,  including 
about  350  in  outside  rooms.  The  French  and  German  languages  are  taught 
in  this  school. 
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This  has  always  been  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  was  instituted 
as  a  primary  school  in  July,  1867,  in  the  Shotwell  Street  School.  It  was 
transferred  to  its  present  commodious  edifice  February  7,  1871. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

S.  A.  White,  elected  July,  1867. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  February  16,  1875. 

S.  A.  White,  re-elected  January  3,  1876. 

EIGHTH   STREET   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant 
streets,  in  a  commodious  eighteen-class  building.  This  is  a  mixed  school  for 
boys  and  girls  and  contains  about  800  grammar  and  primary  pupils.  It  was 
instituted  January  14,  1868.  in  rented  rooms  connected  with  St.  Joseph's 
Church  on  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Folsom  streets.  It  was  made 
a  Grammar  School  in  July,  1870,  and  was  transferred  to  its  present  location, 
January  4,  1871. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Wm.  J.  Gorman,  elected  January  14,  1868. 

J.  Phelps,  elected  September  18,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Elisha  Brooks,  elected  February  11,  1879. 

MISSION   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  twelve-class  wooden  building  on  Mission  street, 
between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  now  contains  655  pupils. 

This  was  first  instituted  on  the  10th  of  May,  1852,  in  a  small  building  near 
the  old  Mission  Catholic  Church.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's brick  church,  where  it  remained  until  1858,  when  it  was  again  transfer- 
red to  its  present  location.  The  grammar  pupils,  with  the  Principal  and 
teachers,  were  transferred  February  14,  1871,  to  the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar 
School.  It  was  then  organized  as  a  Primary  School,  and  remained  so  until 
the  new  building  was  completed,  June,  1875,  when  it  was  again  made  a  Gram- 
mar School.    • 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Alfred' Rix,  elected  May  10,  1852. 

Clara  B.  Walbridge,  elected  August,  1853. 

Thos.  C.  Leonard,  elected  November  28,  1855. 

Ahira  Holmes,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

Laura  T.  Fowler,  elected  November  3,  1874. 
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JEFFEESON   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets,  in 
a  large  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  pleasant  rooms.  It  is 
a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  673  pupils,  including  about 
one  hundred  in  outside  rooms. 

The  school  was  opened  in  its  present  building  as  a  primary  school  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1875,  and  was  composed  of  the  pupils  transferred  from  the  Pine 
Street  Primary,  the  Tyler  Street  Primary,  and  from  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  city.  It  was  declared  a  grammar  school  July  18,  1876,  and  was  named  the 
"Jefferson  Grammar  School,"  February  4,  1879.  The  school  from  which 
this  school  receives  its  origin  was  first  opened  as  the  Pine  Street  Primary 
School,  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott  street,  in  October,  1865. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  L.  A.  Pritchard,  elected  October,  1865. 

Miss  Ellen  Cushing,  elected  May  10,  1870. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  elected  August  1.  1871. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  elected  June  13,  1876. 

CLEMENT    GEAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
streets,  in  a  frame  building  containing  fourteen  class  rooms.  It  is  a  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  770  pupils. 

This  school  was  organized  in  July,  1867,  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High 
School,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  ladies  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  It  was  taught  in  the  High  School  till  November  4,  1874,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  rented  rooms  on  Bush  srreet,  near  Hyde.  The  school  was 
again  transferred,  in  July,  1875,  to  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  on  Sutter 
street,  and  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  on  Taylor  street,  where  it  remained 
until  July  10,  1876,  when  it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.  The 
Bchool  was  named  the  "  Clement  Grammar  School,"  September  18,  1877. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  the  first  Principal 
of  the  school. 

BUSH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  the  corner  of  Stockton  street, 
in  the  commodious  three-story  wooden  building  which  was  originally  erected 
for  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  building  contains  twelve  large  and  pleasant 
class  rooms.  The  school  also  occupied  the  small  two-story  brick  building 
containing  four  rooms,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  The 
classes  in  this  building,  composing  the  Stockton  Street  Primary  School,  were 
transferred  to  the  Bush  Street  Primary  School,  February  3d,  1876.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  680,  of  whom  309  are  studying  German  or 
French. 

21 
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This  school  was  instituted  as  a  branch  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School  in  July, 
1868,  in  the  synagogue  on  Mason  street,  near  Post  street.  It  was  transferred 
to  its  present  location  July,  1875.  This  building  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  July,  1871,  and  afterwards  by  the  South  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  School  until  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook  was  elected  first  Principal  when  it  was  organized  as  an 
independent  Primary  School. 

Mrs.  Marie  Dupuy,  elected  April  19,  1870. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Plunkett,  elected  January  9,  1872. 

SOUTH   SAN   FRANCISCO   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  pleasant  and  commodious  ten-class  wooden  building, 
on  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street.  It  is  now  a  mixed  school  for  girls  and 
boys,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  Primary  School,  in  February,  1869,  but  was 
declared  a  Grammar  School  July  12,  1870.  The  resolution  declaring  it  a 
Grammar  School  was  afterwards  rescinded. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Wright  was  elected  Principal,  February,  1869,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  September  16,  1869,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Gorman,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, was  elected. 

POTKEEO  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class 
rooms,  on  Minnesota  Street,  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets.  The  school  was 
formerly  situated  on  the  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets,  in  a  one-story 
four-class  wooden  buildiug,  where  it  remained  until  November  7,  1877,  when 
it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys 
and  girls  of  the  grammar  and  primary  grades,  and  now  numbers  328  pupils. 
It  was  first  opened  in  May,  1865. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  elected  May,  1S65. 

T.  C.  Leonard,  elected  June  27,  1865. 

Miss  A.  E.  Jewett,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  M.  Pascoe,  elected  July  6,  1870. 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown,  elected  March  11,  1873. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  17,  1874. 

W.  W.  Stone,  elected  February  1,  1876. 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  two  brick  buildings  on  the  lot  on  Post  street,  be- 
tween Stockton  and  Dupont  streets.  There  are  fifteen  rooms  in  both  build- 
ings, which  now  accommodate  about  600  boys  and  girls.  German  is  taught 
in  this  school. 
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This  school  was  first  opened  in  the  small  brick  building  on  the  front  portion 
of  the  Post  street  lot,  in  October,  1866,  where  it  was  taught  in  connection 
with  the  Grammar  School  until  July,  1871,  when  the  grammar  grades  were 
transferred  to  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  M.  Graf,  elected  January,  1867. 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

COLUMBIA   STEEET   PEIMAET   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Columbia  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  a  two -story  frame  building  containing  twelve  class 
rooms.  The  San  Bruno  school,  including  the  teachers  and  pupils,  was  trans- 
ferred into  this  building  July  10,  1876.  The  school  now  has  twelve  classes, 
and  five  hundred  pupils  enrolled. 

Mrs.  M.  Deaue,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  its  organization. 

LINCOLN   PEIMAET   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets, 
in  a  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  large  and  pleasant  class 
rooms.     The  present  attendance  is  702  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  the  one-story  building  corner 
of  Market  and  Fifth  streets,  when  the  lot  on  which  the  building  was  located 
was  leased;  the  school,  in  April,  1875,  was  moved  to  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
and  in  July  it  was  again  moved,  for  temporary  accommodation,  into  the  old 
school  building  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets,  where  it  re- 
mained until  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  October,  1875. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  remained  in  charge  for  thirteen  years.  She  died  July  17,  1879. 
Miss  Margaret  McKenzie,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  September  16. 
1879. 

MAEKET   STEEET   PEIMAEY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  two  eight-class  wooden  buildings  in  the  rear  of 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  building  on  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street. 
At  present  there  are  1,032  boys  and  girls  in  attendance,  including  about  one 
hundred  in  outside  rented  rooms.  The  school  was  instituted  March  4,  1860, 
in  one  of  the  present  buildings  on  Fifth  street.  It  has  since  been  removed  to 
the  rear  portion  of  the  lot  to  make  room  for  the  Grammar  building.  In  1865 
it  was  organized  as  a  Training  School  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  upper  portion  of  this  build- 
ing was  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  from  1865  until  it  was  removed 
to  San  Jose,  in  June,  1872.  After  the  removal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Pri- 
mary School  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Mission  street,  near  Sixth  street, 
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under  the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Manning,  was  transferred  to  this  school. 
The  school  was  originally  called  the  Fifth  Street  Primary,  then  the  Market 
Street  Primary,  then  on  September  21,  1875,  it  was  changed  to  Lincoln  Pri- 
mary, and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  again  changed  to  the  Market  Street 
Primary. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  M.  D.  Lynde,  elected  March  4,  1860. 

Fred.  Elliot,  elected  January,  1862. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  September,  1862. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  elected  January,  1864. 

Miss  Agnes  Manning,  elected  July,  1872. 

MARKET   AND   SEVENTH   STREET    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  one-story  twelve-class  room  frame  building,  rented 
by  the  Department,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets;  also  a  small 
temporary  building,  containing  two  rooms,  on  the  school  lot  on  Tyler  street, 
between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  streets. 

The  school  was  opened  February  7,  1876.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  has  731  pupils  enrolled.  The  Tyler  and  Jones  Street  Primary 
School,  with  the  pupils  and  teachers,  was  transferred  to  this  school  July  2, 
1878. 

Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  its  organization. 

MISSION    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Up  to  July,  1876,  the  Mission  Grammar  School  occupied  the  two  buildings 
on  the  school  lot  on  Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 
The  school  grew  too  large  to  be  properly  managed  by  one  principal,  and  in 
the  month  named  the  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the 
rear  building,  with  the  classes  therein,  a  primary  school  to  be  known  as 
the  "Mission  Primary  School."  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girlsi 
and  numbers  about  700  pupils. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  the  present  principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  its  organization. 

TEHAMA    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tehama  street,  near  First  street,  in  a  large  three- 
story  brick  building,  containing  sixteen  class  rooms,  a  hall,  and  a  large  base- 
ment.    There  are  812  boys  and  girls  in  attendance. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1865,  and  was  opened  in  the  new  building 
January,  1867. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  elected  June  25,  1867. 
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BBOADWAY    PBIMABY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Br.iadway,  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building  with  eight  pleasant  class  rooms. 
There  are  at  present  443  pupils  in  attendance. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  the  Seamen's  Bethel  Church,  corner  of 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  streets,  in  February,  1867.  It  was  transferred  to  its 
present  location  May  2,  1871. 

Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  elected  February,  1867. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetkin,  elected  August  3,  1870. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow,  elected  November  21,  1876. 

FOtTBTH    STBEET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  in  a  frail 
and  poorly  arranged  wooden  building,  containing  ten  small  class  rooms. 
This  was  originally  the  old  Rincon  Grammar  building,  on  Hampton  Place, 
and  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in  1863. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  about  600  pupils. 

It  was  opened  in  April,  1863,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  E.  McGlynn. 

Mr.  McGlynn  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  who  was  elected  June 
15,  1865,  and  remained  until  April  18,  1876,  when  she  tendered  her  resigna- 
tion. The  Board  of  Education,  however,  did  not  accept  her  resignation,  but 
granted  her  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  her  valuable  service 
and  long  connection  with  the  department.  Miss  E.  E.  Stincen,  the  present 
principal,  took  charge  of  the  school  in  April,  1876. 

SILVER    STREET    PBIMAEY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  located  in  the  old  Rincon  Grammar  building,  on  the  lot 
fronting  on  Vassar  place,  and  extending  through  to  Silver  street,  near  Second 
street.  This  is  a  frail  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  small  and  very 
poorl}r  arranged  class  rooms.  There  are  991  boys  and  girls  in  attendance, 
including  about  225  in  outside  rooms. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  the  Bryant  Street  Engine  House,  near 
Third  street,  in  January,  1867.  It  was  transferred  to  a  rented  building  in 
Silver  street,  near  Third  street,  in  December,  1869,  where  it  remained  till  Oc- 
tober, 1875,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  its  preseut  location.  The  school 
was  first  called  the  Bryant  Street  Primary,  afterward  the  Silver  Street  Pri- 
mary, and  in  1875,  its  name  was  changed  to  "Rincon  Primary."  Shortly 
afterwards  th^  name  was  again  changed  to  the  "Silver  Street  Primary 
School." 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  E   G.  Smith,  elected  in  January,  1867. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  elected  March  24,  1868. 
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PINE   AND   LAEKIN   STBEET   PEIMAEY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  in  a  small 
one-story  wooden  building  containing  four  small  rooms,  and  a  two-story 
wooden  building  with  eight  large  and  pleasant  rooms.  The  attendance  at 
present  is  about  600  pupils . 

This  school  was  instituted  in  October,  1857,  in  a  small  one-story  wooden 
building  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  primary 
school,  and  then  changed  to  a  mixed  grammar  and  primary  school  under  J. 
C.  Pelton  and  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  but  since  their  resignation  it  has  been  exclu- 
sively a  primary  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Fannie  Slocum,  elected  January,  1857. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  September  29,  1857. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  May  17,  1860. 

Miss  Eliza  Hawxhurst,  elected  January  2,  1862. 

Miss  J.  A.  Lyon,  elected  March  25,  1862. 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Stout,  elected  May  20,  1863. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bunnell,  elected  May  18,  1864. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

GREENWICH   PEIHAEY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and 
Leavenworth  streets,  in  a  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve 
large  and  cheerful  rooms,  which  will  accommodate  720  primary  pupils.  At 
present  the  attendance  is  635. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  January,  1858,  in  an  old  brick  building  on 
this  lot,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  city  hospital.  In  1874  this  build- 
ing was  demolished  to  make  place  for  the  present  commodious  structure, 
which  was  completed  and  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school' 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Bird,  elected  January  7,  1852. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  December  30,  1861. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  elected  May,  1862. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask,  elected  June,  1868. 

HAYES   VALLEY   PEIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets,  in 
a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  nine  poorly  arranged  rooms.  At 
present  there  are  755  pupils  in  attendance,  including  about  200  in  outside 
rooms.    This  school  was  instituted  in  May,  1863. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  H.  B.  Oushing,  elected  January,  1863. 

Miss  L.  J.  Mastic,  elected  May,  1864. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  March  24,  1868. 
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UNION   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Filbert 
and  Kearny  streets,  in  a  pleasant  two-story  wooden  building  containing  eight 
commodious  rooms.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  465  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  a  rented  building  on  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Kearny  streets,  January  3,  1865. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith,  who  was  elected  the  first  principal  of  this  school  in 
June,  1865,  still  has  charge  of  it. 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Shotwell  street,  between  22d  and  23d  streets,  in  a 
two-story  wooden  building,  containing  eight  pleasantly  arranged  class-rooms. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance,  is  487.  This  school  was  first 
opened  in  July,  1867,  as  a  mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  school,  but  in 
February,  1872,  the  Grammar  pupils  were  transferred  with  their  Principal 
and  teachers  to  the  Valencia  Street  Grammar  School,  when  the  Shotwell 
Street  School  was  re-organized  as  a  Primary  School  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Anna  A.  Hill,  the  present  Principal. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  Grammar  School  lot  on 
Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant,  in  a  two  story  wooden  building, 
containing  eight  pleasant  and  well  arranged  class  rooms.  At  present  there 
are  thirteen  classes,  including  five  in  outside  rooms,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  675  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  June,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  May  Williams,  elected  June  18,  1864. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  elected  October  19,  1864. 

POWELL    STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Powell  street,  between  Clay  and  Washington 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building  containing  eight  small  and  poorly 
arranged  rooms.     There  are  at  present  about  489  pupils  in  attendance. 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  American  school  building  in  San  Francisco, 
being  erected  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Preveaux,  for  a  private  school,  in  1850.  The 
first  public  school  was  opened  in  this  building  on  the  14th  of  June,  1855.  It 
was  first  organized  as  a  grammar  school,  but  June  10th,  1861,  the  grammar 
pupils,  with  their  principal  and  teachers,  were  transferred  to  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  when  it  was  re-organized  as  a  primary  school. 
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The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school  since  it  has 
been  classified  as  a  primary  school: 
Mis.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  10,  1361. 
Miss  Caroline  Price,  elected  June,  1863. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Gummer,  elected  June  26,  1866. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Craven,  elected  September  16,  1879. 

TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tyler  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets, 
in  a  two-story  wooden  building  containing  nine  large  and  pleasant  rooms. 

The  present  attendance  is  437  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  August  1,  1866,  on  the  corner  of  Steiner  and 
Tyler  streets.     It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  October,  1867. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

Miss  A.  S.  Jewitt,  elected  August  1,  1866. 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney,  elected  August  13,  1867: 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  June  18,  1868. 

MissE.  Cushing,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets, 
in  a  one-story  wooden  building  containing  five  poorly  arranged  rooms.  The 
present  attendance  is  287  pupils. 

This  school  was  first  opened  under  our  present  system  of  free  schoois,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  an  old  wooden  church  on  the  site  of  the  present 
building.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  Grammar  School,  but  in  1866  the  gram- 
mar and  most  of  the  primary  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Grammar  School,  on  Broadway,  near  Polk  street.  It  was  then  reopened  as  a 
Primary  School. 

Principals  of  th's  :  chool  since  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Primary  School: 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanecke,  elected  March,  1866. 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink,  elected  September  25,  1866. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  elected  November,  1867. 

TURK   STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  basement  rooms  of  a  church  bnilding  on 
Laguni  ttrtet,  between  Tyler  and  McAllister  streets,  November  3,  1875,  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn  as  Principal.  It  was  transferred  De- 
cember 13,  1877,  into  the  Turk  street  building,  which  then  contained  eight 
class  rJums.  Afterwards  the  roof  of  the  building  was  raised  and  another 
story  was  added,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  class  rooms  to  twelve.  This 
work  was  finished  in  June,  1878.  The  school  now  contains  twelve  classes, 
and  has  an  e-.iollment  of  673  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  grades. 
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HAIGHT   PRIM  A BY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  three-story  frame  building,  containing  twelve  class 
rooms,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets.  It 
has  eleven  classes,  and  an  enrollment  of  612  pupils.  The  school  was  opened 
July  7,  1879,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Jean  Parker,  the  present  Principal. 

WEST    END    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  San  Jose  road,  near  the  Six-Mile  House,  in  a 
wooden  building  containing  two  small  class  rooms.  This  is  a  mixed  grammar 
and  primary  school,  and  at  present  contains  92  pupils.  It  was  instituted  in 
October,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore,  elected  October,  1864. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Carter,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr.  S.  A.  White,  elected  October  15,  1866. 

Mr.  Robert  Desty,  elected  July  16,  1867. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holder,  elected  July  28,  1868. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  August  24,  1869. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  True,  elected  March  15,  1870. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ham,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stone,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

Mr.  Selden  Sturgess,  elected  September  21,  1875. 

B.  L.  Brown,  elected  May  15,  1877. 

FAIEMOUNT   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street,  in  a  two- 
story  wooden  building  containing  eight  rooms.  It  was  moved  into  this 
building  from  the  old  building  on  the  same  lot  November  15,  1877.  The 
school  contains  eight  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  376  pupils.  This 
school  was  instituted  in  September,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury,  elected  Sept.  13,  1864. 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  elected  January  10,  1865. 

Miss  A.  C.  Bowen,  elected  June  27,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  27,  1866. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Nevins,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  Susie  Carey,  elected  July,  1868. 

Albert  Lyser,  elected  October  29,  1868. 

Geo.  B.  Robertson,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  October  4,  1870. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  elected  November  28,  1871. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  October  21,  1873. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  October  6,  1874. 

W.  W.  Stone,  elected  August  3,  1875. 

Miss  II.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  1,  1876. 
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NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  PBIMABY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Noe  and  Temple  streets,  in  a  wooden 
building  containing  four  large  pleasant  rooms.  The  school  contains  five 
classes  and  has  an  enrollment  of  238  pupils,  including  about  50  in  an  outside 
room. 

The  school  was  instituted  February  2,  1875,  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs. 
E.  Foster,  as  principal.  Mrs.  Foster  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.M.  W.  Phelps, 
who  was  elected  February  11,  1879. 

POINT   LOBOS   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Nineteenth  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  avenue,  in 
a  wooden  building,  containing  four  large  and  pleasant  class-rooms.  At  pres- 
ent but  one  room  is  occupied,  with  about  31  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  March  1,  1871,  under  the  instruction  of  Welling- 
ton Gordon,  as  principal.  Mr.  Gordon  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson, 
the  present  principal,  who  was  elected  May  7,  1878. 

OCEAN  HOUSE   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Ocean  House  road,  near  the  Ocean  House, 
in  a  wooden  building  containing  two  large  and  pleasant  rooms,  erected  in 
February,  1879.  This  building  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ocean 
House  School  building,  erected  in  1871,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in 
June,  1878.  The  school  contains  two  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  63 
pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  a  small  rented  room  near  the 
Ocean  House.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  January,  1872. 
It  has  been  taught  by  the  following  teachers: 

Mrs.  M.  McGilvery,  elected  July,  1866. 

Albert  Lyser,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  elected  November  10,  1868. 

John  Fox,  elected  April  5,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  June  18,  1869. 

W.  Gordon,  elected  December  28,  1869. 

Miss  A.  M.  Murpby,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Jas.  O.  Dwyer,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

W.  F.  Gibson,  elected  February  19,  1878. 

LAGUNA   HONDA   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  avenue,  near  K  avenue,  in  a  wooden  build- 
ing containing  two  pleasant  sooms.  It  contains  pupils  of  nearly  all  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  grades.    There  are  about  70  pupils  in  attendance  at  present. 
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This  school  was  instituted  in  August,  1869,  in  a  rented   room  on   the  old 
ocean  beach  road.     It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  1872. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker,  elected  August  17,  1869. 
James  Dwyer,  elected  February  19,  1878. 

JACKSON  STREET  PKIMABY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore 
streets,  in  a  wooden  building;  with  four  small  class  rooms.  The  building  was 
originally  erected  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott  street,  for  the  Pine  Street  Pri- 
mary School,  but  it  was  moved  to  this  lot  after  the  transfer  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Pine  Street  School  to  the  Jefferson  Grammar  School.  The  school  con- 
tains six  classes,  including  two  in  outsicie  rooms,  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
271  pupils. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  November,  1875,  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Moore,  the  present  Principal. 

SANCHEZ  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  eight  class 
rooms,  on  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets.  It 
was  opened  January  8,  1877,  in  rented  rooms  on  Castro  street,  between  Sev- 
enteenth and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  was  moved  into  the  building  on  Sanchez 
street  January  6,  1879.  The  school  contains  eight  classes,  and  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  342  pupils.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organization. 

.  SAN   BBUNO    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Nebraska  street,  near  Yolo  street,  in  a  wooden 
building  with  two  small  rooms.  There  are  at  present  90  pupils  enrolled. 
This  school  was  instituted  in  September,  1864.  In  July,  1876,  the  school, 
including  the  pupils  and  teachers,  was  transferred  to  the  Columbia  street 
building.     The  San  Bruno  school  was  re-organized  in  July,  1877. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Georgia  Washburn,  elected  September,  1864. 

George  Pershine,  elected  July,  1865. 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  elected  September  26,  1865. 

Miss  Marion  Sears,  elected  October  26,  1869. 

Mrs.  Dean,  elected  August  6,  1872. 

Miss  Eva  Ciprico,  elected  August  7,  1877. 

SOUTH  END  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Williams  street,  between  Henry  and  Burrows 
streets,  in  a  one-story  frame  building  containing  two  class  rooms.     It  was 
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opened  July  9,  1877,  and  now  has  two  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  70  pupils 
in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades.  Miss  R.  B.  Birdsall  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  school  as  principal  at  its  organization.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Philip  Prior,  who  was  elected  principal  September  3,  1878. 

LOBOS  AVENUE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  rented  building  on  Point  Lobos  avenue,  near  Parker 
avenue.  It  contains  four  classes,  and  has  134  primary  pupils  enrolled.  The 
school  was  opened  September  3,  1877.  Miss  E.  Goldsmith,  the  present  prin- 
cipal, has  had  charge  of  the  school  since  its  organization. 

LOMBARD    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  one-story  frame  buililing  containing  four  class 
rooms,  on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderiek  streets.  It  was 
opened  March  25,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers,  the  present 
principal.  The  school  now  has  two  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  78  primary 
pupils. 

FLORIDA    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  rented  building  on  Florida  street,  near  Eighteenth 
street.  It  was  opened  March  25,  1878,  uuder  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Emma  S. 
Code,  the  present  principal.  The  school  contains  three  classes,  and  has  an 
enrollment  of  135  pupils. 

BERNAL    HEIGHTS   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Cortland  avenue,  between  Laurel  avenue  and 
Moultiie  street,  in  a  one-story  frame  building  containing  two  class  rooms. 
It  has  two  classes,  and  an  enrollment  of  63  pupils.  The  school  was  opened 
August  19,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps  as  principal.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Davidson,  who  was  elected  March  4,  1879. 

HARRI&ON  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets,  in  a  one-story  frame  building  containing  two  class  rooms.  It  was 
organized  June  3,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Kinne,  the  present 
Principal.  The  school  contains  two  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  83 
pupils.  For  an  account  of  the  objects  aimed  at  and  the  lesults  accomplished 
in  this  school,  see  special  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Kinne,  in  Superintendent's 
report  for  1878. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

During  August,  1856,  the  evening  schools  were  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the   cathedral,  corner   of  California  and   Dupont   streets.     They  were   first 
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organized  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Hammill,  John-  Swett,  Ahira  Holmes  and  James 
Deninan,  who  volunteered  their  services  until  the  Board  of  Education  was 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  evening  school  instruction. 

The  evening  schools  have  continually  grown  in  public  favor,  until  now  they 
are  the  most  useful  and  prosperous  schools  in  the  city.  There  are  at  present 
about  1,000  young  men  and  women  in  attendance,  under  the  instruction  of  25 
teachers. 

The  Superintendent's  Keport  of  last  year  contains  a  very  valuable  historical 
sketch  by  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  Evening  Schools,  giving  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  early  life  of  these  schools,  and  much  inter- 
esting information  concerning  their  progress.  Mr.  O'Connor's  report,  in  an- 
other part  of  this  volume,  contains  the  details  of  their  last  year's  work  and  a 
statement  of  their  present  condition. 

COLORED   SCHOOL. 

The  first  Colored  School  was  opened  May  22,  1854,  in  the  basement  of 
the  Church  for  colored  people,  on  the  corner  of  Virginia  place  and  Jackson 
street.  This  school  was  transferred  in  1864  to  Broadway,  near  Powell  street, 
and  in  April,  1869,  it  was  transferred  again  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Taylor  streets.  A  colored  school  of  about  twelve  pupils  was  organized  on 
Fifth  street,  near  Howard,  on  November  14th,  1871,  and  sustained  till  it  was 
abolished,  August  3,  1875. 

These  schools  have  never  been  successful  or  popular  among  the  colored 
people.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  admission  of 
their  children  to  the  schools  for  white  children.  Separate  schools  for  colored 
children  were  abolished  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1875,  and  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

CHINESE   SCHOOL. 

The  Chinese  School  was  first  organized  in  September,  1859,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  B.  Lanctot,  in  the  basement  of  the  Chinese  Chapel,  corner 
of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  streets.  For  want  of  pupils,  and  a  lack  of  interest 
among  the  Chinese  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  free  school  instruction,  it 
was  suspended  in  June  1860,  as  a  day  school,  but  it  was  continued  as  an 
evening  school  until  February,  1871,  when  it  was  discontinued. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sutter  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  Streets. 

W.  T.  Eeid Principal. 

F.  A.  Blackburn Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Daniel  Levy Teacher  of  French  and  German. 

A.  T.  Winn Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 

h 
Win.  White Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Wm.  Zimmermann • Teacher  of  German. 


Wm.  T.  Eeid 

Wm.  White 

J.M.Sibley 

F.  A.  Blackburn... 
M.  L.  Templeton . . 

C.  H.  Silliman 

E.  Knowlton 

A.  T.  Winn 

Daniel  Levy 

H.  W.  Philbrook. 
Wm .  Zimiaermann 


WHEN 

GRADE 

>      ■ 

2  ^  > 

OF 

RESIDENCE. 

§s£ 

ELECTED. 

CERTIFICATE. 

g  »  W 

Mar.   22,  '75 

High  School 

$4,000 

Feb.   11,  '73 

Life  Diploma  . . 

304  Eighteenth  street. . . 

2,400 

Jan.      8,  '67 

Life  Diploma  . . 

520  O'Farrell  street 

2,100 

Dec.    18,  '77 

Latin  and  Greek 

1640  Sacramento  street.. 

2,400 

Nov.   21,  '76 

Life  Diploma  . . 

1536  Ellis  street 

2,100 

Sept.    4,  '77 

Life  Diploma  . . 

2408  Sacramento  street. 

2,100 

June  15,  '65 

Life  Diploma  . . 

876Shotwell  street 

2,100 

June  10,  '68 

Life  Diploma  . . 

1509  California  street. . . 

2,400 

Mar.  12,  '72 

Life  Diploma  . 

2,100 

April    1,  '79 

State  Ed.  Dip... 

1,500 

Jan.    31,  '71 

First  German  . . 

1318  California 

1,560 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Bush  Street,  between  Hyde  and  Larkin  Streets. 

John  Swett Principal. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals '. Vice-Principal. 

Mrs.  D.  Clark .Vice-Principal. 

V.  Rattan Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 

H.  Senger -. Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek  and  German. 

Mrs.  H.  Hochholzer Teacher  of  French  and  German. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid Teacher  of  Normal  Class. 


Q       O 

S^  S 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

z  m  > 
a  2  f 

c  a  « 
s?      a 

Nov.   11,  '53 
June  15,  '65 
Oct.    21,  '73 
March  7,  '76 
Oct.    23,  '77 
Oct.      4,  '70 
April  30,  '67 
Sept.  13,  '61 
June    M.  '66 

Life  Diploma. . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
First  French  . . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Lifo  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip. . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 

1419  Taylor 

$4,000 
2.100 

Sen 

Mrs.  D.  Clark 

V.  Rattan 

1021  Hayes 

2,100 

Devisadero  &  Wash'n... 
1730  Polk, 

2,400 

H.  Sanger 

Mrs.  H.  Hochholzer.. 
Mrs.  M.  \V.  Kincaid.. 
Miss  H.  M.  Thompson 

2,100 

1520  Geary 

1,800 

1,800 

Sen 

123  Turk 

1,800 

Sen 

513  Taylor 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

Sen.... 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood Mnv    IS.  '64 

1511  Clay 

Sen.  .. 

Miss  M.  Wade 

Aug.    23,  '70 
June  15,  '65 
June     7,  '64 

501  Post 

Mid... 
Mid... 
Mid.  .. 

Cor.  Castro  and  Beaver. 

Mid.  .. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman.. 
Miss  Jessie  Smith .... 
MissS.  E.Thurton.  .. 

Miss  N.  M.  Owens 

Miss  1.  Dovle 

Miss  K.  EUiott 

Mrs.  M.  Prag 

MissG.  Smith 

Miss  M.  L.  Soule 

Mrs.  M.  A.Colby 

Jan.      3,  '60 
Mar.  10,  '63 
Aug.   25,  '63 
July    27,  '69 
July    18,  '71 
July    18,  '76 
June   27,  '6* 
Aug.   13,  '67 
Feb.   20/72 
June  10,  '68 
Aug.   30,  '70 

534  Bartlett 

Mid... 
Mid. .. 

Dupout  and  Lombard.. 

Mid... 
Jun. . . 

1810  Fillmore 

Central  ave.,  near  Bush 

1021  Post 

1205  Bush 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

Jun.  . . 

1808  Larkin 

995  Market 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission  Streets. 

J.  K.  Wilson Principal. 

J.  T.  Hamilton Vice-Principal. 

W.  H.  Edwards Vice-Principal. 


f  _  a 
"■  2  > 

03    ™1    y 


J.  K.  Wilson 

J.  T.  Hamilton 

W.  H.  Edwards 

Miss  S.  A.  Kightmire 
Miss  M.  A.  Haswell... 
Miss  L.  N.  Randolph. 

Miss  J.  A.  Forbes 

Miss  J.  Heney , 

Mrs.  M.  E.  McKown. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal... 

Miss  M.  T.  Shea , 

Miss  R.  H.  Bragg 

Miss  J.  E.  Laude. 
Miss  J.  E.  Dowling. . 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Anderson. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  James 

Miss  E.  Cornell 

Miss  M.  Evans 

Miss  M.  0'B.ourke. . . 
Miss  A.  B.  Hinton.. . 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Palmer... 

Mrs .  J .  Crawford 

Miss  M.  E.  Morrison 


Nov.  12, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  23, 
June  25, 
May  13, 
Aug.  18, 
Aug.  23, 
Mar.  10, 
Jan.  20, 
Sept.  5, 
Oct.  6, 
Sept.  19, 
Sept.  7, 
Oct.  21, 
Aug.  6, 
Nov.  28, 
Nov.  19, 
Oct.  17, 
April  22, 
Mar.  20 
Aug.  1, 
March  4, 


CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
State  Ed.  Dip. . 
Life  Diploma 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Second  Grade . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip  . 
First  Grade. .. 
Fir6t  Grade  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
First  Grade. .. 
Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Second  Grade. 
Hrst  Grade. . . 
First  Grade... 
Third  Grade... 
First  Grade . . . 
Life  Diploma  . 
First  Grade  . . 


ItESTDENCK. 


1821  Pine 

318  Kearny 

1  Fifth 

918  Harrison 

52(5  Greenwich 

1121  Eddy 

320  Turk 

621  Fell 

614  Mason 

110  Jones 

2009  Polk 

Castro  and  Fifteenth. . 

228  McAllister 

519  Tyler 

3044  Sixteenth 

2210  Jackson 

414  Taylor 

1109  Green 

279  Jessie 

647  Folsom 

664  Mission 

1514  California 

Mariposa,  near  Florida 


$2,700 

1,800 

1,800 

1,110 

1,140 

1,080 

990 

990 

1,020 

960 

900 

960 

990 

990 

960 

960 

900 

900 

840 

870 

900 

840 

840 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

A.  Herbst Principal. 

A.  Lyser Vice-Principal. 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke Vice-Principal. 

Wm,  Zimniermann* Teacher  of  German. 

Jacques  London Teacher  of  French  and  German. 

Mrs.  C.  Lauf  ranchi Teacher  of  French . 

Miss  S.  Deetken Teacher  of  German. 


A.  Herbst 

A .  Lyser 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke 

Miss  M.  I.  Crothers., 
Miss  K.  R.  O'Leary. . , 
Miss  N.  O'Loughlen.. 
Miss  K.  F.  McColgan. 

Miss  H.  Phillips 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Melrose. . , 

Miss  R.  Jacobs 

Miss  J.  O'Brien 

Miss  F.  M.  Shearer. . . 

Miss  A.  Goldstein 

Miss  M.  Dillon 

Miss  M.  Fairchild 

Miss  B.  Peiser 

Miss  C.  Jacobs 

Miss  B.  A.Bicknell... 

Mrs.  E.  Foster 

Miss  A.  D.  Miley 

J.  London 

Mrs.  C.  Lanf ranchi. . . 
Miss  S .  Deetken 


July  14, 
June  10, 
Jan.  22, 
Jan.  4, 
May  9, 
June  18, 
June  18. 
May  13, 
July  18, 
July  25, 
July  27. 
Jan.  19, 
July  28, 
Nov.  18, 
Oct.  6, 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  6, 
June  26, 
Aug.  6, 
July  18, 
Jan.  31, 
Mar.   11, 


GEADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip. . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
First  Grade... 
Fir6t  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
First  Grade  . . . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
First  Grade  . . . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Life  Diploma  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Life  Diploma  . 
First  French . . 
First  German  . 


RESIDENCE. 


615  Jones 

506  Franklin 

1213  Clay 

108  Hyde , 

1031  Market 

121  O'Farrell.... 

1809  Ellis. 

439  Eddy 

1310Broderick.. 

215  Powell 

927  Post 

134  McAllister... 

813  Tyler 

2215  Octavia 

307  Polk 

7D7  Larkin 

215  Powell 

138  McAllister... 

141  Natoma 

1524  Sacramento 

705  Larkin 

lOHollis 

1513  Larkin....  , 


*    M    > 


$2,700 

1,800 

1,800 

930 

1,020 

1,050 

1,050 

930 

960 

930 

990 

1,050 

960 

930 

930 

900 

840 

840 

1,080 

840 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 


*A.  M.  at  this  school,  P.  M.  at  Girls'  High  School. 
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VALENCIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Valencia  Street,  between  Twenty- second  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 

S.  A.  White Principal. 

L.  W.  Reed Vice-Principal. 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe  Vice-Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Giffard Teacher  of  French. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Geiichten Teacher  of  German. 

L.  Michaelson Teacher  of  German. 


l 
l 
l 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6  and 
6 
7 


S.  A.  White 

L.  W.  Reed 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe 

MissM.  T.  Little 

Miss  J.  E.  Greer 

Mrs.  S.J.  Mann 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Craven..;. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Matthews, 
Miss  M.  I.  Gonnell. . , 
Miss  M.  L.  Greer...., 

Miss  M.  Boyle 

Miss  E.  V    Graham... 

Miss  E.J.  Miller 

Miss  M.  E.  Casey 

Miss  C.  Cohen 

Miss  S.  C.  Sturtevant 

P.  A.  Garin 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Trask , 

Miss  E.  H.  Morrison. 

Miss  B.  B.  Bloch 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marcus 

Miss  M.  O'Brien 

Miss  R.J.  O'Donnell, 
MissF.  E.  Hawley... 
Miss  A.  M.  Dwyer.. . 

L.  Michaelson , 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Giffard... 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Gerichten. 


Oct.  15, 
June  10, 
Jan.  22, 
Oct.  29, 
June  10, 
Oct.  20, 
Feb.  11, 
March  5, 
Mar.  11, 
May  9, 
July  23, 
Oct.  21, 
Feb.  15, 
April  6, 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  30, 
April  27, 
Jan.  20, 
Nov.  2, 
Feb.  11, 
Dec.  23, 
Sept.  19, 
May  15, 
Aug.  6, 
Sept.  IP, 
June  16, 
Nov.  26, 
June    2, 


CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 

First  Grade 

State  Ed.  Dip... 
First  Grade 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma. . . 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade.. . 
Lite  Diploma  . . 
Third  Grade  .  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

State  Ed.  Dip... 

Third  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  German  . . 

First  French 

1st  Fr.  &  1st  Ger. 


UESIDENCE. 


622  Twenty-third 

1213  Jefferson,  Oakland 

2327  Howard 

1831  Jessie 

609  Seventeenth 

520  Capp 

Alameda 

614  Capp .  ... 

907Shotwell 

609  Seventeenth 

2549  Howard 

14  Liberty 

2596  Howard 

17  Twenty-second 

10  Liberty 

123  Twenty-fourth 

815  Walton,  Oakland... 

1008  Twenty-first 

611  Jones 

615  Green 

535  Post. 

39  Page 

1132Folsom 

233  San  Jose  avenue. . . 

1018  Capp 

Mission  Road 

Eighteenth  &  Dolores.. 
16  Sherman 


a  a  Z, 


$2,400 

1,800 

1,800 

1,140 

1,050 

990 

930 

930 

930 

960 

930 

930 

870 

930 

9U0 

840 

1,080 

780 

840 

840 

960 

900 

720 

720 

720 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 
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HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

McAllister  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  Strec  ts. 

George  Brown Principal. 

A.  J.  Itsell Vice-Principal. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds Vice-Principal. 

I.  Leszynsky Teacher  of  German. 


George  Brown 

A.J.  Itsell 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds.. 
Miss  M.  E.  Lipman. . . 
Miss  C.  A.  Templeton 
Miss  A.  M.  Huntley. . 

Miss  K.  O'Brien  

Miss  K.  McFadden 

Miss  N.  A.  Littlefield. 
Miss  Belle  McNicoll.. 
Miss  K.  E.  Gorman. . . 
Mrs.  M.  Humphrey. . . 

Mis6  M.  M.  Rowe 

Miss  Q.  O.  McConnell 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell.. 
Miss  Frances  Kalisher 

Miss  Josie  Thyes 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Bibb    

I.  Leszynsky 


Mar.  11, 
Sept.  12, 
Sept.  13, 
April  22, 
Aug.  6, 
Oct.  21, 
Sept.  10, 
Aug.  17, 
Dec.  26, 
Aug.  6, 
Mar.  10, 
Feb.  12, 
Aug.  1, 
April  3, 
June  13, 
Aug.  20, 
Nov.  22, 
July  23, 
Oct.    21, 


GBADE 
OF 

CKKTIFIOATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


'73|Life  Diploma  . 
'71  Life  Diploma  . 
'61  Life  Diploma  . 

State  Ed.  Dip  . 

Life  Diploma  . 

Second  Grade  . 

State  Ed.  Dip.. 

State  Ed.  Dip.. 

First  Grade  . . . 

Second  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

Third  Grade... 

First  Grade... 

Life  Diploma  . 

Fir6t  Grade  . . . 

Second  Grade  . 

Second  Grade  . 

First  German  . 


Windsor  House 

1832  O'Farrell 

148 'Sixth 

1011  Polk 

1536  Ellis 

1211  Tyler 

■119  Oak 

1607  Turk 

2516  Sacramento  . . . . 
441  Twenty-Becond... 
Brunswick  House  ... 

126  Rose 

1517  M  Taylor 

609  Hyde 

18  Mission  avenue.. . 
420  Van  Ness  avenue 

839  Mission 

21  Stanley  Place 

233  Oak 


-  i. 
a  6 


$2,400 
1,800 
1,800 
990 
930 
900 
990 
960 
990 
900 
960 
960 
900 
840 
960 
840 
840 
840 
1,200 
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EIGHTH  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 

Elisha  Brooks Principal. 

S.  Sturges Vice-Principal. 

Miss  K.  McDonald Vice-Principal. 


Elisha  Brooks 

S.  SturgeR 

Miss  K.  McDonald 

A.  D.  D'Ancona 

Miss  B.  Dixon 

Miss  L.  S.  Templeton 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Williams.. 
Miss  L.  M.  Classen. . . 

Miss  B.  Roper 

MissM.  L.  Fuller 

Miss  S.  J.  Jones 

Miss  T.  L.  Lynch 

Miss  J.  A.  Hutton 

Miss  E.  Donovan 

Miss  L.  Thomas 

Miss  M.  H.  Slavan 

Miss  M.  A.  Harrigan.. 

Miss  M.  A.  Hassett 

Mrs .  E.  F.  Magee 


July  23, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  22, 
Sept.  21, 
April  20, 
Oct.  23, 
Nov.  20, 
April  6, 
Nov.  23, 
Feb.  20, 
April  16, 
Oct.  6, 
Jan.  8, 
Oct.  30, 
Jan.  16, 
April  22, 
Sept.  12, 
June  10, 
Nov.    14, 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RE9IDENCI. 


'79  Life  Diploma 
'75  Life  Diploma 
'74  Life  Diploma 
'75  First  Grade  . . . 
'75  Life  Diploma. 
'77  Life  Diploma  . 
'77  Second  Grade. 
'75  First  Grade  . .. 
'69  Second  Grade. 
'77|stateEd.Dip.. 
*78 1 First  Grade  ... 
'74  Life  Diploma  . 
'67  State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'68  Third  Grade... 
'77  First  Grade  . . . 
'73, Third  Grade  .. 


Second  Grade. 
Third  Grade... 
Third  Grade... 


1725  Sutter 

23  Clinton  Park . 
1022  Twentieth.. 
717  O'Farrell.... 
1  Bowles  Place. . 

1636  Ellis 

1923  Jessie 

232  Francisco. .. 

501  Post 

1505 }$  Market... 
665  Harrison.... , 

325  Fremont 

626  Shotwell 

24  Louisa 

663  Seventeenth. 
568  Seventeenth . 

129  Twelfth 

13Rausch 

412  Hyde 


2  a 

d  a; 


,400 
,HX) 
,800 
930 
930 
870 
840 
930 
930 
870 
780 
900 
960 
930 
840 
870 
900 
930 
900 


CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Geary  Street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois Principal. 

Miss  P.  S.  Lighte Vice-Principal. 


Q        O 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       a 

*    -    fc 

<-  K  > 

5  w  s 

i 

Mrs.  A.E.  DuBois 

Miss  P.  S.  Lighte 
Miss  M.  E.  Callahan.. 

Miss  S.E.  Kelly 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Waters 

Miss  S.  H.  Earle 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Bigelow... 
Miss  D.  H.  Leppien.. 
Miss  J.  F.  Tennent... 
Mrs.  E.  M.  North 

Miss  I.  Merritt 

MissS.  L.  Corbell.... 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Owen 

Miss  E.  F.  Kraus 
Miss  L.  B.  Little 

Mar.   30,  '53 
Feb.    14,  '71 
Oct.     21,  '73 
April  22,  '73 
Nov.     2,  '75 
July   28,  '68 
Jan.    16,  '77 
Mar.   11,  '73 
Mar.   11,  '72 
Oct.    17,  '76 
Sept.  21,  '75 
Oct.    17,  '76 
Feb.    20,  '77 
July    23,  ,75 
April    3,  '77 

Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed.  Dip,.. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Grade . . 
SecoDd  Grade. . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed. Dip... 
Second  Grade. . 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 
First  Grade  . .  . 
Second  Grade . . 

1512  Hyde 

$2,400 
1,800 

2 

635  Tyler 

990 

2 

136  Seventh 

990 

3 

3 

502  Sutter 

870 
960 

4 

1830  Bush 

840 

4 

1228  Green 

930 

5 

1006  McAlliBter 

930 

5 
6 

2414  Pacific  avenue 

780 
840 

6 

720 

7 

1703  Clay 

810 

8 

1031  McAllister 

900 

8 

810 
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DENMAN  GEAMMAB  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 
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James  Denman Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Vice-Principal. 


James  Denman 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Mayborn. . 

MissS.  P.  Lillie 

Miss  Ada  Weston 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Gates 

Miss  Louise  Fulron.. 

Miss  K.  B.  Childs 

Mr*.  E  M.  Sexton 

Miss  M.J.  Gallagher. 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint 

Miss  Belle  Rankin 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Daniels 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Cline 

Mrs.  Lottie  Winn  .... 
Miss  C.  R.  Putnam. . . 
Miss  Julia  Banks 


Nov.  15, 
June  27, 
June  26, 
June  18, 
Mar.  11, 
Oct.  21, 
Feb.  20, 
June  26, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  ]23, 
June  26, 
Aug.  23, 
May  27, 
Sept.  7, 
March  9, 
Mar.  19, 
Nov.   13, 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
r.ife  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Second  Grade. 
Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma.. 
State  Ed.  Dip. . 
Life  Diploma  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Third  Grade  .  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 


RESIDENCE. 


1935  Broadway 

711  Leavenworth 

320  J$  Ritch 

704  Dolores 

Alameda 

913  Union,  Oakland... 
Sutter,  bet.  Scott  &  Dev 

421  Hyde 

816  Twentieth 

2719  Mission 

812  Hyde 

728  Bush 

1315  Sacramento 

2606  Sacramento 

1509  California 

1012  Washington 

1228  Mission 


$2,400 
1,800 
1,140 
1,050 
990 
990 
930 
990 
870 
960 
990 
960 
900 
900 
960 
780 
720 


EINCON  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

Silver  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland. . .. Principal. 

Miss  M.  E.  Stowell Vice-Principal. 


01  "  a 


Miss  E. 
Miss  M 
Miss  A. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  C. 
Miss  A. 
Mrs.  H. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  H. 
Mrs.  S. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  S. 
Miss  E. 


A.  Cleveland 

E.  Stowell.. 
C.  Robertson 

B.  Brown.. .. 
T.  Bucknam. 

M.  Dore 

A.  St.  John  . 
P.  Gibbons.. 
A.  Moses 

N .  Joseph  .   . 

F.  Smith  . . . 
F.  LouKhran. 
F.  Bowse 


Auk.  13, 
Jan.  4, 
July  16, 
June  10, 
Mar.  24, 
Sept.  13, 
Aug.  1, 
June  16, 
Aug.  17, 
June  7, 
Jan.  3, 
Oct.  2, 
Nov.   26, 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma. . 

Life  Diploma  . 

Life  Diploma  . 

Life  Diploma  . 

Life  Diploma  . 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade . . . 

First  Gnde  . . . 

Second  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 
'77 i First  Grade... 
'72  State  Ed.  Dip.. 


RESIDENCE. 


228  Capp 

603  Buchanan 

704  Post 

308  Eighteenth 

27  Glen  Park  avenue 

112  Perry 

1910  Market 

939  Geary 

26  Glen  Park  avenue 
Clarendon  House.... 

666  Harrison 

746  Capp 

16  Tehama 


5S    M    > 

2  a  Z 

a » s 


$2,400 

1.800 

1,140 

1,050 

1,050 

960 

960 

990 

840 

960 

960 

840 

930 
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NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Filbert  Street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones  Streets. 

"Miss  Kite  Kennedy Principal. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Acting  Principal. 

Miss  R.  Levinson   — Vice-Principal. 

Mrs.  B.  Chapuis Teacher  of  French. 

Dr.  J.  "Wideman Teacher  of  German. 


8     3 

r  -  W 
►  2  >■ 
SO 

?    8 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>          00 

2  W  g 

l 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy. . . 

Miss  R.  L' Vinson  .... 
MissM.A.  Humphreys 
Miss  A.  T.  Campbell.. 
Miss  H.  M.  Mullens. . 
MiesL  A.Humphreys 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Wise 

Miss  V.  E.  Smith,   ... 
Miss  N.  M.  Storrs  .... 
MissD.  W.  Tiedemann 
Miss  E.  U.  Lindberg.. 
Miss  Grace  Mathieson 

Jan.      7,  '58 
June  26,  '66 
Sept.  10,  '57 
Jan.      7,  '59 
July    10,  '66 
Sept.  12,  "71 
Jan.      3,  '60 
June  10,  '68 
Oct.      3,  '76 
May    22,  '77 
April  22,  '73 
Aug.     1,  '76 
Oct.      6,  '74 
Dec.    18,  '77 
April    1,  *67 
Feb.    18,  '70 

Life  Diploma. . . 
Life  Diploma.. . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade... 

First  Grade 

First  French . . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 

1213  Clay 

Jones  and  Washington  . 
1706  Geary 

$2,400 
2,400 
1,800 

2 

707  Chestnut 

1,050 

2 

1220  Jackson 

1,050 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
6 

1017  Fourteenth  

707  Chestnut 

510  Filbert 

919  Sutter 

1630  Eddy 

1,080 
1,050 
990 
990 
870 
870 

5 

1630  Eddy 

960 

6 

930 

7 

230  Green...   

2522  Webster 

780 
1,200 
1,200 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 


SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Broadway  Street,  near  Polk  Street. 

J.W.Anderson Principal. 

Miss  J .  B.  Short Vice-Principal. 


l 

2 
3 
3 

4 

4 

5 
5  and  I 

6 

7 
7  and  : 


J.  W.  Anderson 

Miss  J.  B.  Short 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Taylor 

Miss  A.  C.  Gregg 

Mi6s  A.  S.  Harrington 
Mrs.  M.  E.  McCarthy. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs 

Miss  M.  J.  Canham. . . 
Miss  L.  M.  Banks  . . . 
Miss  A.  E.  Bonnard... 
Miss  H.  M.  Thompson 
Miss  J.  M.  Boland.. . . 

Miss  M.  Bonnard 

Miss  V.  M.  Raclet... 

Miss  J.  L.  Gibbs 

Miss  Jennie  Fischer. . 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Oct.  21, 
Sept.  13, 
June  17, 
July  28, 
Jan.  16, 
July  23, 
Feb.  19, 
April  16, 
Jan.  20, 
April  26, 
April  7, 
March  7, 
Feb  20, 
Aug.  17, 
July  11, 
Feb.   11, 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Life  Diploma. . 

Life  Diploma.. 

Life  Diploma  . 

Life  Diploma  . 
'72 1  Second  Grade. 
'75 i State  Ed.  Dip.. 


Second  Grade. 
Third  Grade  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Life  Diploma  . 
Second  Grade  . 
Second  Grade.. 
Third  Grade... 
Second  Grade.. 
First  Grade... 


3044  Sixteenth 

228  Capp 

1409  Bush 

2110  Polk 

2534  Washington 

2213  Polk 

B'dway,  b.  Polk  &  Lark'n 

1712  Pacific 

1419  Washington 

2096  Market 

2213  Fillmore 

109M  Shipley 

2096  Market 

1328  Jackson 

138  McAllister 

1309  Jackson 


$2,400 
1,800 
1,050 
990 
930 
930 
780 
900 
900 
930 
900 
780 
900 
720 
900 
729 
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BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Broadway  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets. 

C.  H .  Ham . . Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi Vice-Principal. 


>  2  >     \                     NAME. 

E    S 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

OBADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALABY 

PEB 
ANNUM. 

i 

C.  H.  Ham 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Pechin 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Miles 

Miss  A.  E.  Aiken 

Miss  C.  A.  Adams  .... 
MissN.  C.  Haswell... 
Mr-".  M.  H.  Currier... 

Miss  M.  Carues 

Miss  J.  C.  Diiiiphy  ... 

Miss  L.  P.  Watson 

Miss  C.  L.  Sweeney. . . 

Miss  C.  J.  Stewart 

Mrs.  L.  Kelly 

Aug.  23,  '70 
April  10,  '66 
Sept.  12,  '71 
Nov.   23,  '75 
May    13,  '73 
Mar.  28,  '71 
April    7,  '74 
July    27,  '69 
Nov.   28,  '76 
Aug.     7,  '77 
Nov.   26,  "72 
Nov.     6,  '77 
Aug.   15,  '76 
Mar.   25,  '73 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
St  teEd.Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
State  Ed.  Dip. . 
State  Ed.  Dip. 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

State  Ed.  Dip... 

1406  Pine 

$2,400 

1,800 

1,020 

930 

2 

2 

3 
3 

1910' Hyde  

930 
960 

4 

930 

4 

2012  Taylor 

990 

4 

1210  Ma6on 

870 

5 

1627  Polk. 

840 

5 

24  Scott  Place 

870 

6 

7 

1205  Bush 

720 

840 

8 

631 H  Green 

900 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  Corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 

Joseph  O'Connor Principal. 

T.  B.  White Vice-Principal. 


Q        5> 

£  ^  o 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 
PER 

ANNDM. 

T.B.White 

Miss  Irene  Lamb.    ... 
Miss  M.  M.  Murphy.. 
Miss  A.  M.  D'Arcy 

Miss  M.  A.  Weeks 

Mi^s  It.  E.  Campbell.. 
Miss  Josie  Driscoll.   . 
Miss  Maggie  Hendry.. 
Miss  Carrie  Hastings.. 
Miss  Mamie  Hurley . . 

Mar.   23,  '69 
Aug.     6,  "78 
Dec,    29,  '74 
Jan.    31,  '71 
March  6,  '66 
Jan.    31,  '71 
April    6,  '75 
Sept.  12,  '71 
Aug.     1,  '71 
Nov.    25,  '73 
Feb.     3,  '75 
Nov.   17,  '74 
Jan.    16,  '77 

Life  Diploma  .. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Grade.. 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
First  Grade  .... 
Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 

1141  Union 

$2,  100 

1,800 

1,080 

l,i:o 

1,020 

960 

960 

930 

1 

905  Market 

2 

311  Fremont 

3 
3 

1019  Washington 

4 
4 
5 

1110  Powell 

5 

930 

5 
6 

900 
900 

6 

916  Vallejo 

840 

7 

1916  Pacific  avenue 

840 
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MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 

Miss  L.  T.  Fowler Principal. 

Miss  B.  Cox Vice-Principal. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mj£S 
Miss 
Miss 


L.  T.  Fowler... 

B.Cox 

M.  Bennett 

V.  Mitchell .... 

A.  Catlin 

K.  Morgan 

N.  a.  Sullivan. 
N.  F.  Sullivan.. 

M .  Sprott 

S.F.Nell 

J.  R.  Patton 

J.  Forsythe 

M.  Deane 


WHEN 
BLECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


June  27, 
April  18, 
April  5 
March  6, 
March  4, 
Nov.  19, 
May  13 
June  16, 
Mar.  11, 
Nov.  26, 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  21, 
Aug.     6, 


'64  Life  Diploma  . 
'76  State  Ed  Dip.. 
'69  Life  Diploma  . 
'77lLife  Diploma  . 
'79  Second  Grade. 
*78|Life  Diploma  . 
'73 ! First  Grade  ... 
'77  First  Grade  ... 
'73  State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'72  Second  Grade. 


First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 


RESIDENCE. 


529  Capp 

1923  Jessie. .:. 
126  Shotwell.., 
728  McAllister 
839  Mission ... 
1013  Market.. 

1936  Jessie 

1936  Jessie. . .. 
207  Fifteenth. 

4  Middle 

529  Shotwell.. 

16  Capp 

416  Tyler 


$2,400 
1,800 
1,050 
930 
840 
930 
930 
870 
930 
900 
780 
900 
900 


JEFFERSON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Geary  Street  between  Pierce  and  Scott  Streets. 

W.  A.  Robertson Principal. 

Mrs.  N.  A.Wood , Vice-Principal. 


■  Sfc 


l 

2 
2 
3 

3 
4 
4 
4 
5 

6  and  7 

7 

7  and  8 

8 
Ungr'd 


W.  A 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
VTiss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
John 


.  Robertson 

N.  A.  Wood 

E.  J.  Elliott.... 
N.  S.  Baldwin  . 
I.  R.  Strauss . . . 
E.  J.  Morton . . . 

E.  H.  Hart 
Lillie  Banks  . . . 
N.  Stall  man.    . . 

F.  Rosenberg... 
Lizzie  Crowley: 
C.  M.  Sisson... 
C.  R.  Bunker.  . 
Louise  Brandt  . 
Bagnall 


CERTIFICATE. 


Nov.  10, 
Mar.  13, 
June  25, 
Jan.  3, 
Oct.  21, 
July  23, 
Oct.  21, 
March  6, 
Sept.  21, 
Feb.  5, 
Oct.  23, 
Feb.  1, 
May  15, 
Sept.  21, 
March  6, 


'68  State  Ed.  Dip. . 
'66  Life  Diploma  . 
'67  State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'65! Life  Diploma  . 
'73  Second  Grade. 


First  Grade  . . . 
State  El.  Dip.. 
First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade. 


'78First  Grade  ... 


'77 


76  Life  Diploma 


Second  Grade 


First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
Life  Diploma 


RESIDENCE. 


2701  Bush 

2211Steiner 

2202  Steiner     . . . 
1517  California.. 

1309Larkin 

1016  Webster 

728  Hayes 

1419  Washington 

1824  Sutter 

1517  Post 

1629  Sacramento, 

2506  Bush 

2123  California... 

2615  Clay 

356  Jessie , 


$2,400 

1,800 

1,020 

1,050 

900 

930 

930 

870 

840 

780 

720 

840 

840 

840 

900 
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UNION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Union  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

C.  F.  True Principal. 


o      o 

f  n  W 

S  ^  o 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GEADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

BESIDENCE. 

>       m 

*    M    * 

r     x 

C.  F.  True 

Miss  Clara  Wheaton. . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Cooper 

Miss  I.  SI.  Kervan 

Miss  E.  G.  Grant 
Miss  E.  J.  Learned.  . . 
Miss  K.  Fitzsinimons. 
Miss  S.  E.  Miller 
Miss  M.  A.  Houston.. 

Mar,   15,  *70 
June  20,  '71 
March  2,  '75 
Feb.    11,  '79 
Nov.  26,  '72 
June  27,  '64 
Feb.    11,  '79 
Oct.    21,  '73 
Nov.     S,  '66 
Nov.   20,  '77 
April    1,'79 

Life  Diploma  .. 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Second  Grade.. 
Third  Grade  .  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Third  Grade  .  . . 
First  Grade 

$1,800 
960 
870 

3 

4 

822  Powell 

1 
5 

Marlborough  House   . . . 
610  Powell 

840 
870 

6 

1776  Howard 

960 

6 

417  Mason 

660 

7 
8 

194  Sixteenth 

900 
960 

8 

660 

8 

2023  Polk 

720 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun Principal. 

Miss  A.  Fittig Teacher  of  German. 


Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun.  Nov.  23, 

Miss  L.  C.  McNear....j Nov.  26, 

Miss  A.  A.  Garland.  ..'Oct.  20, 

Mi6S  S.  Wilson ^Jan.  20, 

Miss  L.  Heineberg  ...  Oct.  21, 

Mi6s  B.  Bunner Nov.  26, 

Miss  A.  Fneer Aug.  20, 

Mrs.  R.  Carter Jan.  31, 

Miss  K.  Bonnell .July  25, 

Miss  M.  E.  Roberts.  ..Dec.  19, 

MissA.J.  Hall Sept.  5, 

Miss  Lizzie  Wells Nov.  23, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hoyt Oct.  28, 

Miss  A.  Fittig JApril  19, 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


'69  Life  Diploma  . 
'72  Second  Grade . 
'74  First  Grade... 
'74  State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'73  Second  Grade. 
'72! First  Grade  ... 
'78Second  Grade. 
'71|Third  Grade  .. 
'65  Second  Grade . 
'71  Third  Grade  . . 
'76  State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'69i  Third  Grade. . 
'73  Third  Grade  . . 
'70  First  German  . 


RESIDENCE. 


Treat  ave.,  b.  21st  &  22d 

225  Oak 

333  0'Farrell 

1908  Sutter 

332  Tyler 

Florence  House 

126  O'Farrell 

8  Bond., 

1527  Clay 

157  Silver 

518  Jones 

511  Chtstnut 

1210  Polk 

324  Turk 


S  9 


S"8 


$1,800 
900 
870 
900 
960 
900 
780 
900 
900 
900 
840 
900 
780 
960 
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MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and   Sixteenth  St:eets— Rear  of  Mission 

Grammar  School. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall Principal. 


c      c 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

&■          CO 

a  m  > 
gag 

Miss  M.J.  Hall 

Miss  V.  0.  Ruby 

Miss  J.  C.  Lundt 

Miss  M.  E.  Bradbury. 
Miss  S.  M.  Pendergast 
Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varney. 

Miss  G.  Gallagher 

Miss  R.  A.  Jewell 

Miss  C.  L.  Morton 

Miss  M.  Robinett 

Miss  N.  M.  Sullivan . . 
Miss  J.  C.  Hillman. . . 

Aug.   13,  '67 
Feb.      2,  '75 
Mar.   21,  '76 
Oct.     19,  '75 
July    23,  '75 
May    22,  '77 
Feb.    12,  '67 
July    25,  '73 
May      2,  '76 
Feb.    20,  '77 
March  6,  '77 
Jan.      2,  '78 
Feb.    11,  '79 

Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  .  . . 
Second  Grade. . 
State  Ed.  Dip  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade . . 
Third  Grade.... 
First  Grade 

$  1.800 

6 
6 

7 

Washington  avenue    . . . 

8  Adair. 

2104  Mason 

900 
840 
840 

7 

2027  Mist-ion 

900 

7 
7 
8 

121  First  avenue. , 

720 
930 
900 

8 

840 

8 

450  Bart lett 

840 

8 

728  Sixteenth 

780 

8 
8 

1218  Twenty-first 

720 
720 

TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Tehiima  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Streets. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood  Principal. 


O        O 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 
CERTIFICATE 

RESIDENCE. 

P»          00 
21  „  > 

3  ^  f 

3  w  > 

r     * 

5 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood 

Mrs.  K.  Egan 

Nov.     4,  '54 
March  4,  '73 
Mar.  11,  '73 
June  16,  '65 
July   13,  '75 
July  23,  '75 
Jan.     2,  '63 
May      1,  '77 
April  18,  '76 
July    25.  '65 
May      1,  '77 
Oct.    19,  '75 
July     2,  '78 
Nov.   12,  '67 
April    3,  '77 
April    4,  '55 
March  4,  '79 

Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

State  Ed.  Dip... 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Gr  de 
Second  Grade  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Third  Grade.. . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
First  Grade 

1110  Leavenworth 

1328  Ellis 

$1,800 
900 

5 

Miss  L.  Donnelly.   ... 

Miss  H  A.  Grant 
Miss  M.  D    Blackstaff. 

14  Oak 

900 

6 

351  First 

960 

6 

38  Moss 

840 

6  and  7 

360  Minna 

900 

7 

1401  Powell 

960 

7 

7 

1227  Green 

7%  Harriet 

780 
780 

8 

Miss  F.  A.  Nicholls. . . 
MissE.  Booth 

Miss  A.  E.  Pike 

Miss  E.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Jones..  .   . 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill.... 

960 

8 
8 
8 

512  Sbotwell..   

313  Taylor 

810 
840 
780 

8 
8 
8 

2524  Clay 

930 
720 
960 

8 

1627  Folsom 

720 
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BUSH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Bush  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Plunkett ... Principal. 


Jo 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett.. 

Miss  Dora  Sloss 

Miss  T.  Hermann 

Miss  E.  LaGrange 

Miss  Fannie  Hare 

Miss  P.  Raphael 

C.  Usinger 

Miss  C.  T.  Maurer..  .. 

Mis6  T.  Hess 

Miss  B.  Massounette.. 
Mis-  H.  M.  Hitchcock 

Mi6R  E.  Selling 

E.  Koenig 

Miss  K.  Deane 

Miss  Ethel  Stone 

Miss  M.  E.  O'Connor.. 
Miss  11.  Birdsall 


CERTIFICATE. 


April  4, 
Feb.  3, 
Oct.  21, 
Feb.  20, 
Oct.  21, 
Mar.  11, 
Sept.  17, 
Nov.  21, 
July  23 
March  4, 
April  4, 
Aug.  21, 
Feb.  11, 
Feb.  17, 
April  18, 
Dec.  26, 
Oct.    21, 


Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip. . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Second  Grade  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Life  Diploma.. 
First  Grade  . . . 


BESIDENCB. 


231  San  Jose  avenue 
1222  Leavenworth.. 

1812  Fillmore 

1522  Polk 

505  Harrison 

SlOEddy 

1906  Leavenworth . . 

724  Sixteenth 

60f  O'FarreL 

830  Union 

1010  Powell 

1103  McAllister 

Oakland 

416  Tyler 

731  Turk 

541  Seventeenth.... 
8&  Harriett 


$1,800 

1,050 

1,050 

900 

1,020 

1,020 

960 

960 

1,020 

780 

960 

900 

900 

900 

840 

960 

900 


LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Bryant  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 
Miss  Kate  M.  Sullivan Principal. 


a      o 
S  ^  0 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


Kate  Sullivan.  . 
A.  E.  Hucks.... 
C.  Hart 

F.  Stuart 

M.  E.  Collins  .. 

G.  Garrison. . . . 

M.  Steele 

M.  Salisbury  . . 
P.  Langstadter . 

L.  Hart 

L.  Ho  ikius 

M.  Hart 

V.  Whigham... 


Nov.  18, 
June  7, 
July  25, 
Nov.  26, 
Sept.  12, 
April  9, 
Feb.  28, 
July  19, 
Aug.  13, 
March  4, 
June  10, 
Nov.  21, 
Mar.  23, 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Third  Grade  .  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Third  lirade.. . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Third  (irade  .  . 
Life  Diploma  . 
Second  Grade . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Third  Grade  .  . 
Third  Grade  .  . 
Third  Grade  . . 


RESIDENCE. 


Brunswick  House  . . 

708  Lombard 

1216  Wa-hington.... 

410  Hyde 

419  Minna 

Oakland 

307  Leavenworth. .. 

916  Washington 

331  Turk 

1216  Washington.... 

2328  Mission 

100  McAllister 

iiruus wick  House  . . 


hi 


$1,800 
960 
900 
9C0 
900 
960 
900 
960 
900 
730 
930 
900 
960 
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MARKET  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street  near  Market  Street — Rear  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 
Miss  A.  M.  Manning Principal. 


Miss  A. 
Miss  M 
Miss  J. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  B. 
Miss  B. 
Miss  S. 
Mrs.  K. 
Mrs  C. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  A. 
MissS. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  G. 
Miss  E. 


M.  Manning. . 
.  A.  Roper  .... 

Gilrnan 

L.  Hunt 

S.  Anderson. . 

A.  Kelly 

Molloy 

E  Skidmore.. 

McLaughlin.. 

A.  Hartuaeyer. 
O'Callaghan.. 
E.  Prevost . . . 

B.  Parker 

F.McDermott 
E.  Lynch 

B.  Cooke 

E.  Doyle 

G.  Morse 

A.  Day 


CERTIFICATE. 


Jan.  10, 
Aug.  24, 
April  25, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  21, 
June  10. 
July  25, 
Aug.  23, 
Feh.  6, 
July  11, 
June  10, 
Anril  6, 
May  5, 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov.  20, 
May    22, 


11, 

1, 

20, 


Life  Diploma  . 
Second  Orade. 
Second  Grade  . 
Second  Grade. 
Third  Grade  . . 
Third  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 
Thinl  Grade  . 
Second  Grade. 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Third  Grade  .  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade. 
State  Ed.  Dip. . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Third  <»rade  .. 
Second  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . 


RESIDENCE. 

>          00 

as  m  > 

a  8  £ 
r     « 

501  Post 

$1,^00 
930 

840 

824  Mission 

600  Bush 

1217  Filbert 

780 
930 
930 

900 

620  Tavlor 

930 

.">:«  Bush 

930 

ISPolk 

708  Fell 

930 
900 

26  Turk 

840 
900 

333  McAllister 

840 

425  Sutter 

Bush  and  Central  ave  . . 

930 
720 
780 
780 

FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Fourth  and  Clara  Streets. 
Miss  E.  E.  Stincen Principal. 


Miss  E. 
Miss  M, 
Miss  A. 
Mrs  A. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  H. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  K. 
Miss  K. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  M. 
Mrs.  A. 


E.  Stincen 

J.  Henderson 

F.  Spraaue. . . 
M.  Matheson. 
E.  Benson 

Levy 

A.  Frontin  . . . 
M.  Hickey.... 

Shepheard. . . 
A.  Clark 

C.  Cady 

Wilkinson.. . . 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Sept.  27, 
Jan.  23, 
Dec.  23, 
Sept.  12, 
Nov.  27, 
Aug.  17. 
Jan,  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  21, 
July  2, 
Feb  5, 
May      6. 


Life  Diploma  . 

State  Ed.  Dip. 

Third  Grade    . 

Third  Grade..  . 

State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'75|First  Grade  . .. 
'78  First  Grade  . . . 
'77iFirst  Grade  ... 
'7 *  Second  Grade. 
^State  Ed.  Dip.. 
'78  Second  Grade . 
'79  State  Ed.  Dip. . 


RESIDENCE. 


812  Ellis 

1419  Howard 

1907  O'Farrell 

1403Folsom 

2710  Howard 

1157  Mission 

1515  Jackson 

Bryant  &  Twenty-eighth 

Oakland 

Berkeley 

36  Moss 

1222  Leavenworth 


$1,£03 
930 
930 
900 
900 
840 
780 
840 
840 
900 
720 
840 
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PINE  AND  LARKIN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Pine  and  Larkin  Streets. 
Miss  H.  Cooke Principal. 


Q        0 

f  „  w 
a,  -n  0 

."        M 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 
PER 

ANNUM. 

Jan.      3,  '65 
Feb.    11,  '79 
Nov.   23,  '69 
Nov.   23,  '69 
Dec.    13,  70 
Nov.     6,  '77 
Mar.   24,  '68 
Nov.   26,  '72 
Oct.    29,  '68 
Oct.     21,  '73 
Sept.  12,  '71 
Jan.    19,  '75 
July    18,  *65 

Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma  . . 
First  Grade  .   . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Second  Grade.. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Third  Grade  ... 
Second  Grade  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip.: 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade . . 

1004  Pine 

$1,800 
780 

5 

Miss  W.  White 

Miss  L.  Templeton. . . 

Miss  M.  Metcalf 

Miss  M.  Donnelly. . . 

Miss  V.  Bradbury .... 

629  O'Farrell 

7 

1004  Pine 

930 

8 

1608  Pacific 

930 

6 

1018  Pine 

930 

7 

720 

8 

Ill  Franklin 

960 

8 

38  Moss 

900 

8 

818  Larkin 

930 

8 

733  Bush 

840 

8 

1511  Clay 

930 

8 
8 

407  Van  Ness  avenue  . . . 
428  Geary 

780 
930 

GREENWICH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Greenwich  Street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask Principal. 


o       o 

00  rq  m 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

V           CO 

*  M    > 

*  M   £ 

a  »  a 
s     * 

5 

6 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell. . 

Mrs.  M.  J.  C.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Josie  L'ononlly.. 

MissM.  H.  Smith... 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Stewart.... 
Miss  A.  E.  Gavigan  . . 

MissM.  T.  Giffln 

Miss  B.  Goldsmith  . . . 
Miss  C.  Kadford 

Jan.    28.  '62 
Feb.      5,  '67 
Aug.  23,  '70 
July    23,  '75 
Sept.  17.  '78 
Aug.   20,  '78 
Aug.    17,  '69 
April  16,  '72 
July    23,  '75 
Jan.    31,  '71 
May      2,  '76 
March  4,  '79 
Nov.   13,  '77 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
Third  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Third  Grade.... 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

919  Sutter 

$1,800 
960 
900 

6 

615  Bush 

900 

7 

202  Sixth 

960 

7 

14  Page 

720 

7 
8 

Lombard  and  Dupout.. 
1025  Bush 

060 

900 

8 

900 

8 
8 

629  Geary     

900 
840 

8 
8 

1515  Hyde 

720 
780 
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SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Silver  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith Principal. 


a      q 
t'  _  » 
>  2> 

a  «fl  h 

■       8 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>■          00 

F     x 

5 

Miss  Jennie  Smith. . . 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan . . 
Miss  P.  Hart 

Miss  K.  P.  Paul 

Miss  J,  Hart 

Miss  M.  Sleeper 

Miss  M.  E.  Crowley.. 

Miss  J.  Bigley 

MissK.  F.  Hamill 

Miss  M.  E.  Curry 

MissK.  E.  Bradv 

Miss  L.  S.  Maccord. . . 

June     7,  '64 
Jan.      5,  '69 
Feb.    20,  '77 
Aug.    13,' 67 
Aug.   23,  '70 
Oct.    21,  '73 
June  10,  '68 
Oct.    21,  '73 
Mar.  20,  '77 
Nov.   18,  '73 
March  5,  '78 
Nov.     6,  '77 
May      7,  '78 
Feb.     5,  '78 
Nov.     6,  '77 
Feb.      5,  '78 
Sept.  18,  '77 

Life  Diploma  .. 
Third  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Third  Grade  . . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
Third  Grade  . . . 

First  Grade 

State  Ed.  Dip... 
First  Grade. ... 
Thirl  Grade  . . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
Third  Grade.. . . 
Third  Grade.... 
First  Grade 

Lombard  and  Dupont  . . 
1206  Market 

$1,800 
930 

e 

2226Post 

780 

6 
6 
6 
7 

1237  Stockton 

1216  Washington 

710  California 

960 
930 
780 
960 

7 

780 

7  and  8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1216  Washington 

222  Shot  well 

Columbia,  b.  23d  &  24th 

2524  Clay 

840 
900 
780 
660 
780 

8 

278  Minna 

780 

8 

660 

8 

236  Ritch 

660 

8 

780 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Shotwell  Street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 
Mil  s  A.  A.  Hill    Principal. 


Q       O 

>■  2  > 

£  ^  O 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE                                                                          j     2        " 
OF                                   RESIDENCE.                  1     j*  s  £ 

Miss  A.  A.  Hil  . 

Sept.    3,  '61 
Nov.   28,  '76 
Sept.  26,  '65 
June  10,  '68 
Nov.   26,  '72 
Feb.   11,  '79 
May      2,  '76 
Sept.  18,  '77 
Jan.    19,  '75 
Feb.     2,  '75 
Sept.  10,  '67 
May     2,  '76 
March  4,  '79 

$1,800 
840 

5 

Miss  Marv  Maimer  . . . 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma  .. 
Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Grade. . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

5  jMissF.  L.  Soule 

6  ;Mrs.  E.  M.  Carlisle. 

1905  Stockton 

1412  Pine 

960 
960 

6       :MissM.  T.  Walsh.... 
6       ;Miss  M.  E.  Maxwell.. 

623  Tyler 

257  Twelfth 

870 
720 

7       Miss  M.  J.  Johnson  . . 
7       iMiss  E.  L.  Ciprico 

2312  Mission 

840 
780 

7      (Miss  A.  Summerfield. 

Third  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

309  Powell 

780 

8      [Miss  K.  M.  Hassen.. . . 

2311  Howard 

840 

8      IMiss  H.  L.  Wooll 

719  Polk 

960 

8      jMissE.  M.  Bodwell.. 
8      iMiss  E.  F.  Beardslev.. 

631  Geary 

840 
720 
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HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Grove  Street,  near  Larkin  Street. 
Miss  P.  M.  Stowell Principal. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


J>.  M.  Stowell. 
C.  K.  Gaines.., 
F.  A.  Stowell  . . 

M.  Dwver 

L.  E.  Worth... 
M.  J.  Fagan.. . 

S.J.  Boyle 

L.  A.  Russell. . , 
Anna  Smyth  . . , 
N.  Armstrong. , 
L.  March  ant . 
E.  K.  Goggin.., 
Mary  Elliott  ., 
Emma  Winkley 


Jan.  4, 
Dec.  15, 
Sept.  8, 
June  10. 
Aug.  1, 
July  23, 
June  28, 
Nov.  23, 
March  5, 
Feb.  11, 
April  3, 
May  15, 
Mar.  18, 
May     6, 


Life  Diploma  . 
First  Grade  ... 
Life  Diploma  . 
Third  Grade... 
Third  Grade. . . 
First  Grade... 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Life  Diploma  . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade . . . 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade... 


603  Buchanan 

729  Eleventh 

603  Buchanan.... 

1503  Tyler 

426  Sutter 

110  Jones 

1826  Eddy 

Alameda.... 

17  Hampton  Place 

524  Hayes.  

1612  Tyler 

1014  Twenty-first . 

136  Gough 

1826  Eddy 


$1,800 
900 
960 
930 
900 
900 
930 
960 
720 
780 
840 
84U 
720 
780 


EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 
Miss  A.  E.  Slaven Principal. 


GRADE 

OF 
CLASS. 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GBADX 

OF 
CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>          7> 

1  M     *" 

2  2  f 

d  2  > 

5 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan 

Miss  M.  E.  Moroney. . 
Miss  C.  M.  Johnston.. 
Miss  M.  A.  Ahern  .... 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wright 

Miss  M.  E.  Duraind  . . 

Miss  A.  J.  Roche..   ■ . 
Miss  M.  L.  Crowley  . . 

Miss  C.  A.  Glidden... 

MissK.  M.  Fuller.... 
Miss  F.  A.  Crowley  . . . 

Jan.      7,  '59iLife  Diploma  . 
Feb.    21, '71  State  Ed,  Dip... 
Oct.    21,  "73  State  Ed.  Dip... 
July    27,  '09  Third  Grade  .  . . 

1710  Bush 

$1,800 
930 

6 
7 

213  Larkin 

900 
930 

7 

Feb.       9,  69 
May    16,  '76 
Sept.  18,  '77 
Nov.     2,  '75 
Jan.      2,  '78 
Aug.    15,  '76 
Nov.   20,  '77 
Oct.    21,  '73 
Aug.    30,  '70 
April    1,  '79 

Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip. . . 
Second  Grade. . 
First  Grade. .. . 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade . . 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . 
Second  Grade . . 
First  Grade 

969  Mission 

960 

8 

1810  Bush 

840 

8 

3031  Sixteenth 

720 

8 

417  Eddy...     

840 

8 

1427  Howard 

660 

8 
8 
8 
8 

546  )$  Natoma 

22d,  b.  Shotwell  &Fol.. 

318  Taylor 

750 
750 
810 
900 

8 

719  Webster 

720 
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MARKET  AND  SEVENTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Market  Street,  near  Seventh  Street. 

Miss  A.  M.  Stincen Principal. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


!  2  C4 
!  »  5 


Miss  A.  M.  Stincen. . . 
Miss  A.  J.  Dudley. . . 

Miss  C.  A.  Menges 

Miss  M.  C.  Barry 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Danielwitz 

Miss  C.  B.  Earle 

Miss  F.  Coleman 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Bacon 

MissG.  F.  Libby.... 

Miss  A.  Weed 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hamilton . . 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Covington 
Miss  E.  Shipnian. .   . 
Miss  Carrie  Fairchild. 
Miss  Lilly  Shear 


June  10. 

Nov.  25, 

Dec.  23, 

Aug.  6, 

Jan.  31, 

Feb.  20, 

Nov.  13, 

Nov.  21, 

Oct.  23, 

July  23, 

FeD.  3, 

May  1, 

Feb.  11, 

Feb.  11, 
April    1, 


Life  Diploma  . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Life  Diploma  . 
Third  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . . 
State  Ed.  Dip.. 
Second  Grade . 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. .. 
Third  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade  . . . 


Chestnut  and  Hyde.. 

1078  Union 

326  Jessie 

211  Taylor 

2312  Mission 

2416  Sacramento 

1832  Howard 

334  Turk 

1505  %  Steiner 

1217  Leavenworth... 

3  Ewer  Place 

Oakland 

1012  Washington 

307  Polk  

McAllister  and  Hyde 


$1,800 
900 
960 
870 
930 
930 
720 
780 
720 
900 
780 
870 
720 
840 
720 


TURK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Turk  Street,  between  Buchanan  and  Webster  Streets. 
Mrs.  G.  Washburn Principal. 


£  o  » 

>  2  > 

CO    *1    M 

?     i 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       m 
rt  w  S 

a  w  5 

Mrs.  G.  Washburn.... 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Summers.. 
Miss  S.  R.  Thompson. 
Miss  D.  S.  Prescott... 

Miss  Flora  Peiser' 

Miss  M.  F.  Taylor 

Miss  A.  E.  Hutton  . . 
Miss  T.  C.  Stohr 
Miss  K.  A.  Thompson 
Miss  J.  Hochheimer. . 

Miss  L.  S.  Heney 

Miss  M.  C.  Still 
Miss  L.  M.  Barrows . . 

Sept.  13,  '64 
Aug.   21,  *77 
Nov.     2,  '75 
March  9,  '58 
July   23,  '75 
Nov.   20,  '77 
July    23,  '75 
Oct.     11,  '70 
Sept.     4,  '77 
April  18.  '76 
Nov.   20,  '77 
Sept.    4,  '77 
Jan.    20,  '74 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
First  Grade  . . 
Life  Diploma... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. .. . 
Second  Grade . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Second  Grade . . 
Second  Grade.. 
Second  Grade . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade. . 

1528  Bush 

$1,800 
840 

5 

6 

(i 

1206  Market 

840 
960 

7 

11  Sixth 

900 

7 
7  and  8 

626  Shotwell 

780 
840 

8 

837  Tyler 

930 

8 

2213  Fillmore 

720 

8 

1701  Octavia 

780 

8 

621  Fell 

720 

8 

1509  Steiner 

660 

8 

516  O'Farrell 

840 
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POTRERO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 

W.  W.  Stone Principal. 


a     o 

£  *  5 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       m 

a  2  e* 
3  5  > 
g  w  a 

1  and  2 

W.  W.  Stone 

Mrs.  K.  dimming 

Feb.   11,  '73 
Sept.     5,  '76 
Mar.   11,  '73 
Nov.   20,  '77 
Oct.      2,  '77 
Feb.    19,  '78 
May      2,  '76 
Nov.    20,  '77 
May    22,  '77 

Life  Diploma  . . 
First  Grade  . . . 
State  Ed.  Dip. . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade . . 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 

2210  Steiner 

$1,800 
1,020 

3  and  4 

2014Dupont 

930 

5 

Miss  Ida  E.  Coles 

Miss  A.  M.  Prescott.. 
Miss  K.  F.  Casey 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Poole.   ... 

130%  Turk 

840 

6 

780 

6 

1206  Market 

840 

7 

28  Welsh 

780 

8 
8 

44  Third 

780 
720 

POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Powell  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington  Streets. 

Mrs.  C.  J    Gummer Principal. 


2     ° 

£  •*  M 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


>■       m 

§2* 
*    8 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


C.  J.  Gummer. . . 
M.  C.  Robertson 
H.  V.  Shipley... 

M.  Solomon 

L.  Manken 

S.F.  Featherly.. 
E.  S.  Forester. .. 
T.  W.  Collins..., 
J.D.Wheeler.. ., 


Jan.  22, 
Jan.  6, 
June  10, 
June  25, 
Dec.  12, 
Aug.  6. 
May  10, 
Sept.  21, 
July    23, 


'57 1 Life  Diploma  . 
'69  Second  Grade  . 
'68  Second  Grade. 
'67  Second  Grade-. 
'76  First  Grade  . . . 
'72  Third  Grade  . . 
'66  State  Ed.  Dip.. 
^State  Ed.  Dip. . 
'75, Life  Diploma  . 


1514  California. 
2  Chelsea  Place 
1502  Powell.... 

L620  flay 

118  Ellis 

918  Vallejo 

318  Geary 

(1019  Tyler 

1525  Powell.... 


$1,800 
930 
930 
930 
840 
900 
960 
840 
930 


23 
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BROADWAY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Broadway  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets . 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow Principal. 


o     o 

f  O  W 

m  1  5 

5°      a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>■          GO 

g  w  £ 
a  w  w 
r     hi 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow 

Miss  F.  L.  Stark 

Miss  M.  E.  Doran 

Miss  Nellie  Murphy. . 
Miss  E.  L.  McElroy  . . 
Miss  S.  E.  Boucher. . . 
Miss  R.  Goldsmith. . . 

July    14,  '68 
Aug.     6.  '72 
Nov.   14,  '71 
Oct.    17,  '76 
July   18,  '71 
Feb.      6,  '78 
Mar.   16,  '73 
Oct.    20, '74 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade . . 

1312  Jones 

$1,800 

5 
7 
8 

709  Montgomery  avenue 

900 

900 
840 

8 
8 

Gough  and  Union 

900 
780 

8 
8 

870 
840 

UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

N.  W.  Corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  Streets. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith Principal. 


a      a 

**    M    t*" 

to  "a  m 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       w 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith 

Mrs.  M.  Wright 

Miss  H.  Featherly 

Miss  H.  Shuck 

Mrs.  C.  A.  B.  Smythe. 

June  27,  '64 
Nov.   28,  '71 
July   16,  '67 
May      2,  '76 
Nov.    23,  '69 
Oct.    21,  '73 
May      2,  '76 
Dec.    26,  '77 
April  16,  '72 

Life  Diploma  .. 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  .. 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 

$1,800 
930 

5 

1409  Bush 

6 

913  Vallejo 

960 

6  and  7 

1838  Eliis 

840 

7 

32  John    

900 

8 

2113  Jones 

780 

8 
8 

1134  Howard 

840 
780 

8 

1711  Webster 

900 
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FAIRMOUNT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Chenery  Street,  near  Randall  Street. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Fairchild Principal. 


q      a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>         IB 

*  *  £ 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild. 

Miss  S.  F.  Haydon 

Miss  S.  B.  Jenkins 

Miss  L.  B.  Howard. .. 
Miss  M.  E.  Hanlon. .. 
Miss  A.  C.  Herndon.. 

Sept.    7,  '69 
Feb.      3,  '74 
April    1,  '79 

Sept.     7,  '75 
Oct.     23,  '77 
Feb.    11,  '79 
Nov.    20,  '77 
March  6,  '77 
Nov.   20,  '77 

Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade.... 
Second  Grade.. 
First  Grade 

11,800 
930 

4 

225  Bartlett 

5 

6 

7 

613  Turk 

720 

900 
780 

7 

780 

8 

11  South  Park 

780 

8 

626  Sutter 

780 

8 

1031  McAllister 

840 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Avenue,  near  L  Street. 

W.  J.  Gorman Principal. 


a      o 

f  -  tn 

►  2  > 

S  *  a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 
CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>■      m 

1i   W  > 

9  ww 
r     « 

Miss  M.  A.  Matthews. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  McGeough 
Miss  M.  F.  Hollron. . . 
Miss  J.  B.  Gorman . . . 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Bonnelli.. 

Miss  Belle  Garness. . . 
Miss  M.  L.  Belding. . . 

MissC.  C.  Ellis 

Miss  Susie  Jacobs 

June  10,  '68 
Nov.  14,  '71 
Nov.  21,  '76 
Oct.      2,  '77 
May      9,  '71 
May      8,  '77 
May      2,  '76 
Oct.      2,  '77 
Nov.   21,  '76 
April  15,  '79 
Oct.      1,  '78 

Life  Diploma  .. 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade  . . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade..  . 

148  Sixth 

$1,800 

1,100 

870 

1  and  2 

1929  Jessie 

3 

4 

870 

5 

420  Tehama 

960 

6 

840 

6 
7 
8 

2  Bond 

840 
720 
720 

8 
8 

Railroad  &  18th  ave 

215  Powell 

720 
780 
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COLUMBIA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Columbia  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane Principal. 


P  a  w 
m  ^  0 

?     a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GBADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>           0D 

r*     h) 

Miss  L.  M.  Knowlton. 
Miss  Martha  Stone  . . . 
Miss  IdaR  Mallory.. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Jewett.. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Bigelow  ... 
Miss  L.  E.  Fennell. .. 

MissM.  E.  Miller 

Miss  E.  F.  Graeier 

Miss  A.  J.  Graeier.. . . 
Miss  A.  McLaughlen.. 

Nov.     4,  '54 
Nov.   26,  '72 
Feb.    11,  '79 
Aug.     3,  '75 
Nov.   14,  '65 
Sept.     5,  '76 
Oct.    21,  '73 
Oct.     17,  '76 
Feb.      3,  '74 

Life  Diploma  .. 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Ihird  Grade  . .. 

State  F.d.  Dir>. 

416  Tyler 

$1,800 

4 

333  Bartlett 

930 

4 

1419  Larkln 

870 

5 

1  Fifth 

900 

5 

2236  Mission 

960 

6 
6 

7 

333  Bartlett 

900 
900 
720 

7 

728  Sixteenth 

900 

8 
8 

Oct.    19,  '75  Second  Grade  . . 
Sept.    5, '76  Second  Grade.. 

Nov.     G,  '77  First  Grade 

Aug.    21,  '77  First  Grade 

1935  Jessie 

1105  Sliotwell 

780 
780 

8 

1105  Shotwell 

780 

8 

1612  Turk 

840 

TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Tyler  Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  Streets. 

Miss  E.  dishing Principal. 


C  o  w 

13 

'  NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF                                   RESIDENCE. 
CERTIFICATE.     | 

Miss  A.  MeNamara.  . . 

MissM.  Wiseman 

Miss  N.  Selling 

Miss  M.  A.  Hatman  . . 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Tiernan . . . 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Baker 

Mrs.  H.  Solomons 

Feb.    18,  '62 

1717  Turk 

$1,800 
720 

5 

Mar.    19,' '78  Second  Grnde 

1637  Mission 

5 

April  18,  '76 
Sept.     4,  '77 
Mar.    25,  '73 
July    27,  '69 
Dec.    18,  '77 
Aug.    21,  '77 
Mar.   11,  '73 
April  16,  '78 

Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

State  Ed.  Dip... 
Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip. .. 
First  Grade    . . . 
Life  Diploma  .. 
First  Grade  .... 

123  Twelfth 

780 

6 

900  McAllister 

840 

6 

7 

Union,  b.  Frk'n  &  Gough 
101 0  Pierce 

900 
960 

8 

840 

8 

1 43  McAllister 

900 

8 

218  Eddy 

900 

8 

780 
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SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Union  Street,  near  Franklin  Street. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley Principal. 


o       © 

►  °2 
s  ^  5 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

•►           CD 

.S"3 

8 
5 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley. 
Miss  M.  E.  Carson.. .. 

Miss  B.  C.  Bannan 

Miss  J.  E.  Baldwin. . . 
Miss  N.  H.  Anderson. 

Jan.      2,  '63 
Oct.    21,  '73 
Sept.     4,  '77 
Sept.     4,  '77 
Sept.  18,  '77 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Third  Grade  .  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 

1916  Pacific  avenue 

$l,r00 
840 

6 

•2012  Pierce 

720 

7 
8 

2015  Fillmore 

2127  Bush 

720 

660 

NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Noe  and  Temple  Streets. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps Principal . 


o       © 

NAME. 

WHEN                      GRADE 
OF 
ELECTED.     1      CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>■          CO 
*   M    *"■ 

3  S>  V 

r     * 

7 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps. .. 
Miss  I  C.  Emmons. . . 

Miss  E.  J.  McGreevey 

June  26,  T6 
July   23,  '75 
Feb.    16,  '75 
May      8,  '77 
April  15,  '79 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Third  Grade... 
Third  Grade  . . . 
Third  Grade  . . , 
First  Grade 

205  Turk 

$1,500 
720 
780 

6 
6 

937  Twenty-first 

8 
8 

717  O'Farrell 

720 
720 
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JACKSON  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Jackson  Street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  Streets. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Moore Principal. 


o  r 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


2  *  i 

Si 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Moore 

Miss  S.  A.  Hobe 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McKibbin 
MissB.  M.  Stanford.. 

Miss  M.  Bannan 

Miss  H.  M.  Smiley. . . 


Nov.  26,  '72 
May  6,  '79 
March  6,  '77 
May  22,  '77 
Oct.  21,  '73 
March  4,  '79 


Life  Diploma  ..  313  Hyde. 
First  Grade  ....  602  Capp. 
Second  Grade!.  .Filbert  and  Lyons. 


Fir6t  Grade 
First  Grade. .. 
Second  Grade. 


2401  Buchanan. 

2012  Pierce 

634  Broadway. 


$1,500 
720 
780 
840 
900 
660 


LOBOS  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Point  Lobos  Avenue,  near  Parker  Avenne. 

Miss  E.  Goldsmith Principal. 


o      a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>      m 

2  »  *• 

§  S  p 

6  and  6 

MissE.  Goldsmith... 
Miss  M.  E.  Traynor  . . 

June  25,  '67 
Sept.  19,  *76 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 

629  Geary 

$1,200 

8 

2538  Webster 

780 

FLORIDA  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Florida  Street,  near  Eighteenth  Street. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Code Principal. 


a     © 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

s*5 

F       X 

4  and  8 
6  and  7 

Mi66  Cora  Gallagher. . 

July    18,  '71  Life  Diploma.. . 
Mar.   18,  '79  Life  Diploma  . . 
Aug.     6,  '78  First  Grade 

740  Sixteenth 

$1,200 
840 

8 

231  First 

780 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SANCHEZ  STEEET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Sanchez  Street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning Principal. 


n      o 

>■    O    V 

£  ^  0 

?       H 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OP 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

!>•        to 
S        X 

4  and  5 
6 

7 
8 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning... 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore 

Miss  Eva  Hendley.. . . 
Miss  E  D.  Eaton, 
Miss  Ada  Goldsmith.. 
Miss  I.  Gallagher 

May    20,  '63 
Nov.  26,  *72 
Feb.    11,  *79 
Mar.   20,  '77 
Feb.    18,  '79 
Nov.  12,  *67 

Life  Diploma  . . 
State  Ed.  Dip... 
Second  Grade.. 
Second  Grade . . 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

Sherman,  near  19th 

233  San  Jos<5  avenue 

$1,500 
900 
660 
780 

8 

629  Geary 

720 

8 

930 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Avenue,  near  R  Avenue. 

James  Dwyer Principal. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


28   ~  > 

2  »  » 

?        X 


2  to  6 
7  and  8 


Jas.  Pwer 

Miss  L.  Burscough.  . . 


Feb.    11,  '73  Life  Diploma  . . 
Feb.    11,  '79  First  Grade.... 


1503  Tyler.. 
457  Bryant. 


$1,200 
840 


WEST  END  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

San  Jose  Road,  near  the  Six-Mile  House. 

B.  L.  Brown Principal. 


a      o 

P"  _  w 

*■  S  > 
So 
5°     w 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       m 

Z  M  *" 
5S  2  f" 

1    M    ^ 

I  to  6 

Mrs.M.  H.  White.... 

May    15, '77 
Nov.     5,  '78 

Life  Diploma  .. 
Second  Grade.. 

733  Bush 

$1,200 

7  and  8 

949  Howard 

780 
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OCEAN  HOUSE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

San  Miguel  Road,  near  Ocean  House  Road. 

W.  F.  Gibson Principal. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


1  to  5  W.F.  Gibson 

6  to  8   Miss  A.  B.  Campbell.. 

Feb.     5,  '78  First  Grade.. 
Nov.   19, '78  First  Grade.. 

.  .Twenty-third  &  Mission 
.  .1220  Jackson 

$1,200 
720 

SOUTH  END  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

William  Street,  near  Henry  Street. 

Philip  Prior Principal. 


WHEN 

GRADE 

OF 

ELECTED. 

CERTIFICATE 

RESIDENCE. 


4t0fi 

7  and  8 


Philip  Prior 

Miss  M.  A.  Went  worth 


Jan.J]15,  '65  Life  Diploma  . .  307  Bartlett . 
Nov.     5,  '78!Fir6t  Grade |(i07  Ellis 


$1,200 
840 


BERNAL  HEIGHTS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
R.  P.  Davidson ... , Principal. 


O        53 

£  n  w 

>  8  > 

on  "9  H 
?       H 

NAME. 

WHEN                    GRADE 

OF            .                     RESIDENCE. 
ELECTED.          CERTIFICATE. 

>           09 
^   *   M 

rt  w  £ 

|  a  w 

6  to  7 

R.  P.  Davidson 

March  4,  '79 
Feb.    11,  "79 

Life  Diploma  . . 
First  Grade 

917  Post 

$1,200 

8 

767  Howard 

720 

OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

SAN  BRUNO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

San  Bruno  Road,  near  Serpentine  Avenue. 

Miss  Eva  Ciprico Principal 
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a      o 

>  s  >• 

00    «S    Q 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

*    M    " 

«  "  f 

7  and  8 

Miss  N.  Moynihan. .  . . 

Aug.    17,  '75  First  Grade 

Sept.  18,  '77lSeeond  Grade.. 

2312  Mission 

$1,200 
720 

8 

410  Sixth 

POINT  LOBOS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Nineteenth  Avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  Avenue. 

H.  C.  Wilson Principal. 


Q        © 

••  s 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       m 

2    M    *• 

*%£ 

gww 

3  to  8 

H.C.Wilson [May     7, '78 

Life  Diploma  . . 

1428  McAllister 

$1,200 

LOMBARD  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Lombard  Street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  Streets. 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers .    .    Principal. 


a      © 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

>       m 
«  m  >■ 

a  2  c 

7t  W  > 

6  to  7   Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers..  Oct.    27,  '63 
8       Miss  G.  N.  Taylor. . . .  Mar.   11,  '73 

Life  Diploma  . . 
Third  Grade  . . . 

2124  California 

$1,200 
870 
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UNGRADED    SCHOOL. 
Harrison  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


§s 


H.  C.  Kinne.. 
M.  C.  Brophy. 


April      ,  '72  Life  Diploma  .  .1736  Market.. . 
Aug.     6,  '78  Life  Diploma  . .  [2700  Mission. 


$1,200 
1,080 


LINCOLN  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission  Streets. 

Jos.  O'Connor Principal. 


NAME. 

GEADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 

PER 
ANNUM. 

Life  Diploma 1141  Union 

$R25 

621  Fell 

550 

G   S'-boof 

317  X,  Haves 

1520  Geary 

550 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma 

550 

O.  T.  Harvey 

1210  Onion 

550 

550 

A.  E.  Castle 

421  Clay  

2054  Fifth 

550 
650 

550 

T.  B.  White 

905  Market 

550 

307  Bartlett 

550 

R.  P.  Davidson 

First  Grade 

Life  Diploma 

917  Post 

550 

550 

J.  A.  Hecht 

410  Tehama 

550 

550 

550 

1503  Tyler 

550 

127  Thirteenth 

550 

650 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 
S.  "W.  Comer  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 


NAME. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 

PER 
ANNUM. 

J.  A.  -Chestnut-wood 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

731  Pine 

$550 

Theo.  Bradley 

550 

Miss  M.  E.  Collins 

419  Minna 

550 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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MISSION  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 


D.  J.  Delay 

D.J.  Sullivan. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


SAXABT 

PER 
ANNUM. 


First  Grade 2  Camp,  bet.  16th  and  17th $550 

First  Grade !  1747  Mission 550 


MUSIC    TEACHERS. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


W.  Elliott Special  Music 

W.  D.  Murphy., 'July      2, 18(58  Special  Music 

W.  E.  Price I  June 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder Aug. 

Miss  H   Sumnierfleld.  Oct. 

Mi-s  M.  Withrow Aug. 

Miss  A.  I.  Block July 


18,  1874  Special  Music... 
23,  1870  Suecial  Music... 
21,  1S73  Special  Music... 
29, 1876  Special  Music... 
17,  1877  Special  Music... 


RESIDENCE. 


SALARY 

PER 
ANNUM. 


513  Taylor (  $1,800 

920Natoma j  1,800 

917  Market 1,800 

Gait  House I  1,500 

614  Sutter 1,500 

San  Jose  ave.  and  24th..  1,500 

Lombard  and  Mason. ..  1,500 


DRAWING    TEACHERS. 


H.  Burgess July 

G.  Schoof 'July 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley. .  .1  April 
Miss  E.  B.  Barnes June 


23,  1867 
17,  1877 
9,  1867 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


Special  Drawing  . 
Special  Drawing  . 
Special  Drawing  . 


18,  1869  Special  Drawing 


RESIDENCE. 


Berkeley 

317}$  Haves. 
311  Stockton. 
311  Stockton. 


SALARY 

PER 
ANNUM. 


$2,100 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
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JANITORS. 


M.  Gleason 

Wm.  Rieger 

C.  Moulton 

Mrs.  M.  Derrick 

Mrs.  J.  Lyons 

John  Brady* 

J.  M.  Donlon 

Maurice  Flynn 

G.  H.  Wood 

Mrs.  Mary  Ryan 

Mrs.  Emma  Allen 

C.  Driscoll.. 

M.  *..  Dolan 

Mrs.  M.E.  Healy 

Mrs.  M.  Collins 

Mrs.  L.  O'Reilly...  . 

Daniel  Fly  nut 

Wm.  HennessyJ 

Thos.  Farrell 

Miss  N.Daly 

Edward  Twomey 

Mrs.  Carmelich , 

Mrs.  M.  Riordan 

Mrs.  C.  Laird 

Mrs.  K.  Corbett 

Mrs.  M.  Hayes 

Mrs.  M.  Costello 

Mrs.  M.  Wilson 

Mrs.  M.  Hogan 

Mrs.  F.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  K.  Harvey 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Kelly 

Mrs.  M.  Kelly 

Mrs.  M.  Higgins 

Mrs.  O.  Hayes 

Mrs.  W.  McCabe 

Mrs.  S.  Gordon 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Gallagher. 

Mrs.  M.  Durham 

Mrs.  K.  Miller 

Mrs.  M.  Egan 

Mrs.  M.  McAuliff 

Mrs.  E.  Conway 

Mrs.  Jenkins 

Mrs.  Anne  Busteed. .. 

Mrs.  A.  Traynor 

Mrs.  M.  Murray 

Mrs.  C.  Welch 

A.  Killpack 

Mrs.  Ellen  Cnllen 

Mrs.  M.  Quillinan 

Mrs.  Anne  Ryan 

Mrs.  A.  Chamberlain. 

Mrs.  K.  Bogue 

Mrs.  C.  Kelly 

Thos.  Holmes 

Mrs.  F.  O'Neil 

Mrs.  H.  O'Keeffe 


BALABY 

PER 
ANNUM. 


Boys'  High 

Boys'  High 

Boys'  High 

Girl6'  High 

Girls'High 

Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar. . .      

Clement  Grammar 

Denman  (Jramniar 

Riucon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar , 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Jefferson  Grammar 

Union  (irammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary.. 

Lincoln  Primary 

Mark,  t  Strict  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary  

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Market  and  Seventh  Street  Primary. 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Onion  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary 

Columbia  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Primary 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue  Primary 

Florida  Street  Primary 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary 

San  Bruno  Primary 

Point  Lobos  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Ungraded  School 


$900  00 

90  00 

90  00 

1,200  00 

fiOO  00 

2,100  00 

1,140  00 

1,500  00 

1.080  00 

1,080  00 

840  00 

960  00 

1,140  00 

7 '20  00 

900  00 

840  00 

870  00 

1,020  00 

84D  00 

600  00 

720  00 

COO  00 

1,020  00 

9C0  00 

"720  00 

1,140  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

780  00 

780  00 

720  00 

720  00 

480  00 

480  00 

480  00 

480  00 

480  00 

600  00 

720  00 

600  00 

420  00 

360  00 

480  00 

300  00 

300  00 

420  00 

240  CO 

240  00 

240  00 

240  00 

240  00 

240  00 

240  00 

480  00 

240  00 


*  Including  $666  allowed  for  twenty  evening  classes. 
t  Including  $150  allowed  for  three  evening  classes. 
J  Including  $120  allowed  for  two  evening  classes. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  MARIA  RAY. 


Miss  Ray  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  where  she  was  born  in 
1847.  She  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1865,  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose"  in  1871,  and  first  was  employed  as  teacher 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  She  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Assistant  in  the  Silver  Street  Primary  School,  October  21, 
1873.  After  teaching  in  this  school  and  in  the  Rincon  Grammar  School 
for  two  years,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  in 
which  she  served  acceptably  for  two  and  a  half  years.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  occurred  January  12,  1879,  she  was  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Grammar  Assistant  in  the  Mission  Grammar  School.  Miss  Ray 
was  a  faithful,  earnest  teacher,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  of  her  profession. 

A.  L.  MANN. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  MAGGIE  L.  JORDAN, 


Died,  January  16th,  1879,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  borne 
with  exemplary  patience.  Graduating  with  the  State  Normal  class  of 
1866,  she  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  Primary  School,  which 
position  she  faithfully  filled  until  December,  1878,  when  illness  obliged 
her  to  leave  the  school-room.  She  was  a  faithful,  energetic  teacher, 
possessing  rare  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  which  prepared  her  for 
long  and  active  service,  and  endeared  her  to  all  her  associates.  With 
the  journey  of  life  not  half  completed,  her  little  argosy  of  hope  was 
wrecked;  but  her  memory  will  remain  a  tender  thought  with  her  many 
pupils  and  companions. 

"  Sleep  sweetly,  gentle  heart,  in  peace: 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 
While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase, 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

"Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change." 

MARY  E.  COLLINS. 
Lincoln  Primary  School. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  MARY  R.  MILLER, 


Daughter  of  Charles  B.  and  Roberta  E.  Miller,  was  born  in  Durham, 
Conn.,  May  24th,  1846,  and  died  in  this  city,  February  16th,  1879. 

Miss  Miller  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  teacher.  Her  early  de- 
mise was  hastened  by  her  excessive  anxiety  and  labor.  She  was  too 
zealous  for  her  own  good,  and  fell  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Education. 
A  graduate  of  the  High  School  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  she  gave  the 
first  six  years  of  her  professional  labors  to  her  native  State;  the  next 
six  years  she  taught  in  Minnesota,  and  the  last  two  years  were  devoted 
to  her  classes  in  the  Valencia  Grammar  School.  Everywhere  idolized 
by  her  pupils,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  parents,  her  untimely 
decease  is  regarded  as  a  public  calamity.  The  sentiments  of  her  asso- 
ciate teachers  were  concisely  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions  at  the 
time  of  her  death.     From  them  I  subjoin  the  following: 

"  Her  sunny  smile  and  cheerful  assistance  threw  a  mellow,  golden 
light  over  the  prosy  path  of  duty.  There  is  a  vacant  place  in  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  in  the  school.  The  Department  has  lost  a  teacher  of 
sterling  worth  and  rare  ability.  Her  life  was  pure,  and  in  passing  over 
the  mystic  river,  she  whose  feet  were  firmly  set  on  the  rock  of  a  living 
faith,  glided  safely  and  surely  into   the  unfading   splendor  of  God's 

sunlight." 

S.  A.  WHITE, 
Principal  Valencia  School. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  KATE  M.  SULLIYAN. 


Miss  Sullivan  spent  her  early  life  and  received  her  education  in 
Providence,  Ehode  Island.  She  went  to  Chicago  after  her  graduation, 
at  the  age  of  17  years.  She  was  soon  appointed  assistant  teacher  in 
one  of  the  public  primary  schools  of  that  city — a  position  which  she 
filled  with  so  much  ability,  that  on  the  principalship  of  the  school's 
becoming  vacant,  she  was  selected  as  the  one  most  capable  of  under- 
taking its  responsibilities  and  discharging  its  duties.  She  continued 
for  two  years  in  this  high  station,  until,  desirous  of  joining  her  family 
who  had  removed  to  San  Francisco,  she  resigned  and,  providing  herself 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  among  which  was  a  most  hearty  en- 
dorsement by  the  distinguished  Superintendent  of  Chicago,  Hon.  W. 
H.  Wells,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  system  of  graded  schools,  she 
came  to  this  city  and  was  very  soon  appointed  principal  of  the  Training 
School,  established  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School  which 
was  then  located  on  Market  street,  near  Fifth.  Miss  Sullivan  was 
mistress  of  the  art  of  "  Oral  Instruction,"  recently  revived  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  baptized  with  the  more  striking,  because  more  specific, 
name  of  the  "  Quincy  Method."  She  introduced  this  method  into  her 
school  and  frequently  exemplified  it  before  assemblies  of  teachers  in 
this  city  and  in  others,  until  it  was  generally  adopted  and  successfully 
applied  by  all  primary  principals  and  teachers  who  had  the  necessary 
qualities  of  energy,  intelligence  and  tact  to  understand  its  principles 
and  reduce  them  to  practice.  Miss  Sullivan  remained  in  charge  of  the 
school  to  which  she  was  appointed  in  1862,  till  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  July,  1879.  In  1875  the  school  with  its 
pupils  and  teachers  was  removed  to  the  new  building,  on  Bryant  street 
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near  Seventh,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  "Lincoln  Primary  School." 
Her  school,  as  one  of  the  best  primaries  in  the  city,  was  frequently 
attended  by  our  school  officers  and  by  others,  who  were  delighted  to 
exhibit  its  excellence  to  visitors  from  abroad.  The  excellent  order,  the 
neatness  and  beauty  of  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings,  the 
humane  and  progressive  character  of  the  instruction  given,  the  beam- 
ing happiness  and  eager  interest  of  the  hundreds  of  little  children  as- 
sembled there,  never  failed  to  produce  a  profound  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  observer.  Miss  Sullivan  died  of  cancer,  after  a  painful  and 
lingering  illness.  In  her  death  the  school  department  sustained  a  loss 
that  it  is  hardly  invidious  to  call  irreparable.  She  had  a  large  and  lofty 
nature — too  vigorous  to  be  cramped  by  a  routine  of  petty  duties.  Her 
character  was  too  generous,  her  heart  too  full  of  prophecy  to  allow  her 
to  feel  that  anything  is  belittling  which  is  connected  with  the  un- 
folding of  the  youthful  mind.  Her  soul  was  too  active  to  stagnate. 
She  is  gone,  but  her  memory  is  left  with  us  all — the  throng  of  relatives, 
friends,  former  pupils  and  fellow-teachers  that  crowded  the  church  and 
pressed  around  the  grave  at  her  obsequies;  the  school  officers  that  for 
seventeen  years  were  witnesses  of  her  genius  and  her  fidelity;  the  city 
that  she  endowed  with  her  priceless  services;  and  the  body  of  teachers 
whose  profession  her  beautiful  life  ennobled,  and  whose  energies  will 
be  stimulated  and  whose  aims  will  be  elevated  by  her  brilliant,  imper- 
ishable example. 

A.  L.  MANN. 
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